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SKETCH OF THE HISTOEY OF LONDON. 

London, strictly so called, is an ancient city, situated on the north bank 
of the Thames, and extending from a point a little west of the Tower 
to the Temple Stairs, a distance of about a mile and a half. Its inland 
boundary Ime varies from a little short of one mile (up Bishopsgate- 
street) to half a mile (at Holbom-hill) from the river. But this, as will 
be perceived, on a reference to the map, forms but a very insignificant 
portion of that vast collection of streets, houses, parks, &c., familiarly 
known as " the Modem Babylon." 

Tacitus speaks of Londininus as '' abounding with merchants," and 
as being " the great treasury of the riches of me kingdom." London 
became an episcopal see on the conversion of the Saxons ; and in 610 
the first Cathedral of St. Paul, on the site of the present edifice, was 
erected. The City was 
at an early period 
surrounded by a sub- 
stantial and lofty wall, 
generally supposed to 
be the work of the 
Bomans, of which some 
remains are still to be 
found, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of 
Ludgate-hill and Crip- 
plegate Church-yard. 
Of the several gates 
which once gu£u*ded 
the approaches to the 
City, Temple-bar, re- 
built by Sir Chnsto- 
pher Wren, alone 
remains. 

Excavations which 
are every day making 
in different parts of 

the City, bring to light tesselated pavements, urns, pottery, coins, &c., 
which attest to the grandeur of the Roman Government of this im- 
portant station. Moreover, it is supposed by Whittaker, "that the 
first embankment of the Thames was the natural operation of that 
magnificent spirit which intersected the earth with so many raised 
ramparts and roads." It will not escape the observation of the trar 
veller passing up the Thames, that but for these embankments, which 
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LONDON STONE, IN CANNON-STREET. 



2 HISTORY OP LONDON. 

extend along the Essex as well as the K^it shore, a vast tract of country 
on both sides of the river would long since have been under water. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
_ . ^ -^ .. .. of the relics of the earlier history 

~^.rt:^ of this city is tb; celebrated 

"London Stone," which stands 
in Cannon-street, being built into 
the wall of St. Swithin's Church. 
It is a roundish block of stone, 
inclosed in a stone case, — ^the 
top being seen through an open- 
ing in the latter. 

Stowe considers the origin and 
history of this stone to be wrapt 
in complete mystery: " the cause 
why this stone was set up," he 
says, " the time when, or other 
memory hereof, is none." 

Camden, however, considers it 

to have been the centre Mil- 

liariiim ormile-stone,from which 

the principal roads radiated, and 

from which the distances upon 

them were marked. 

This stone is immortalized by Shakspfeare, who, in his " Second Part of 

Henry VI.," makes Jack Cade, entering Cannon-street with his followers, 

"strike his staff on London Stone," and exclaim, "Now is Mortimer 

lord of this city!" 

It is said that Alfired the Great, who rescued London from the Danes, 
originated the plan of her municipal government, and, in particular, 
instituted the oflSice of sheriff. The importance and wealth of the CSiy 
even in the tenth century, is attested by the fact, that, in the reign of 
Edmund Ironside, out of an impost of £83,000, Saxon, levied upon the 
Eujdish, London contributed £11,000. 

Willisun the Conqueror granted a charter to ttie citizens, which has 
the merit of so much brevity, that we may transcribe it (as trans- 
lated) entire: — ^"William the King greeteth William the Bishop, and 
Godfrey the Portreeve, and all the burgesses within the City, friendly. 
And I acq|uaint you that I will that ye be all there law-worthy, as ye 
were in Ejng Edward's days, and I wfll not suffer that any man do you 
any wrong. God preserve you." Jfenry L, as a reward for the ready 
suQmksionof the(^ty to his usurped authority in 1100, granted an ex- 
tensive charter of privileges, and amongst other matters conferred upon 
it the perpetual sheriffwick of Middlesex. All this time the chief 
magistrate of the City was styled the " Portreeve," and sometimes the 
" JB^iliff ;" but in the reign of Richard I. the name appears to have 
been dianged to that of "Mayor," in the person of Henry Fit»- 
Alwyn, who enjoyed that then important office ior twenty-four suc- 
cessive years. Richard I. granted two charters to the Londoners, in 
one of which (a.d. 1195), in consideration of a payment of £1500, he 
provided for the removal of weirs, and otherwise for the jurisdiction 
over the waters of the Thames. It is upon this charter that the City 
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HIglOBT OF TJOmXXS. 3 

base their dahn to the ooiiBervatorship of that river. John also granted 
gereral charters, amongst which was one empowering the ** Barons ot 
the City of London" to choose a Mayor annuauy, or to continue the same 
person from year to year at their pleasure. Perhaps from this period 
may be dated the addition of the prefix of ^ Lord" to the title of the 
chief magistrate. 

Under Edward I., the City was divided into twenty-four wards, each 
electing an Alderman (from amongst whom the Lord Mayor is chosen) 
and members of the Common Council. 

Li the reign of Edward III., Southwark, which had long been the 
scene of misrule and a most obnoxious neighbour, was, with a view to 
its better government, granted to the City in perpetuity, and was 
c(Histitnted a ward, by the title of " ftidge Ward Without." 

In the reign of Henry V., circa 1416, the City was first lighted with 
ianthoms in the winter evenings. The houses had hitherto l^en chiefly 
built of wood ; but in the reign of Edward VI. bricks, ^^ch were made 
in Moorfields, began to be used. 

The river Fleet (now covered by Earringdon-street) was made navi* 
sable as fu* as Holbom-bridge in the reign of Henry Y II., and Hounds- 
oitch arched over. The citizens during this reign were dreadfriUy 
harassed by this Monarch, who plundered them right and left by means 
of his agents Empson and Dudley. 

Henry YIII. also attempted to raise money without the sanction of 
Parliament ; but the citizens of London showed such determined oppo- 
sition to the measure, and so encouraged the whole country to resistance 
by their example, that that tyrant was fiun to abandon the project^ 
granting a free pardon to all who had opposed him. Considenwle in^ 
provements in the police regulations and paving of the City were made 
about this time ; but the most remarkable change in the appearance and 
condition of the City was that resulting from the dissolution of the 
monasteries, with which it had been so crowded that it appeared to 
belong rather to a reUgious than to a commercial community. The 
memory of these establishments is still retained in the names St< Bar> 
tholomew's, Whitefriars, Blackfriars, and those of other localities still 
called after their former occupants. 

Even at this period there was a jealousy of the increase of the boun- 
daries of London, and an ordinance was issued restricting the ntunber 
of hotels and taverns in London and Westminster to forty ; and even in 
the reign of Elizabeth the same anxiety was evinced to prevent the in- 
crease of buildhigs, and the growth of the civic population. A map 
publifdied at the period last named, and still extant, is curious as afford- 
ing a proof of the wonderful growth of the metropolis within the last 
two centuries. The town, properly so called, was confined within the 
boundaries of Newgate^treet, Cheapside, and Comhill on the north, and 
the Tbsanea on the south; and a few stnifgling buildings between 
Lothbuiy and Bishopsgate, and between Bishopsgate and the Tower^ 
formed the suburbs. Goodman's-fields were truly fields : Whitechapel 
boasted of a few houses ; and Houndsditdi contained a single row of 
dwellings skirting the Qty wails, and open at the rear to the fields^ 
West of Bishopsgate to Finsbiuy was nearly all open ground ; ditto from 
Ohiswdl-Btreet to WhitecrossHrtreet. CrOSwellHrtreet was then called the 
road to St. Albans. At Clerkenwell was a monastery and a church^ 
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4: HISTOKT OP LONDON. 

From Cow-cross to Gray Vinn-lane, open grojcmd. From Holbpm- 
bridge to Red-lion-street there was a double row of boused ; but bey ond 
that to 8t. Giles's-in-the-fields, then a small village, aU was unbuilt, some 
being garden-ground. From the latter point westward was fine open: 
ground, the road marked only by rows of trees or hedges on both sides. 
All north of Oxford-street, and all between Oxford-street and Piccadilly, 
was a vast suburban paradise, the only exceptions being an hospitst £ov 
Lepers, on the site of the present St. James's Palace, and a few hoifisies 
where now stands Carlton House-terrace. LetcesterH3quaare,'iflLll>opoiL 
fields. St. Martin's-lane had a few buildings above the diurch towsuxis 
Co vent-garden, which ^as a' veritable giu^u b^onging to itiie eon'vent 
of Westminster, extending all the way to Driiry-iane. Long-acre, Seven- 
dials, &c., all green fields too. The Strand was a line of road Parting 
the river, with houses on both sides of it, those on the south side be- 
longing to the nobility and prelates, and having gardens extendmg to 
the river. In the neighbourhood of Westminster Abbey were several 
clusters of houses. On the Surrey side of the river there appear to have 
been but some half-dozen houses all the way fipom Lambeth Palace to 
Whitefriars, the site of the present Blackfriars bridge, from wMch spot 
to Southwark was a continued line of houses and gardens. 

In the reign of Charles II. acts were passed for paving and lighting 
the streets of London, and improving the avenues to it. In this reiga 
occurred the memorable "Great Plague," which, commencing in De- 
cember, 1644, and ceasing in January, 1666, diestroyed some lOO/KX) 
inhabitants. In September of 1666 occurred the " Great Fire," which 
consumed nearly the whole of the City : a great present scourge, but a 
great blessing to posterity, leading, as it did, to the re-erection of the 
town upon better principles, with wider streets, and more regard to ihe 
health Of the inhabitants. The total loss occasioned by this conflagration, 
which commenced two hundred yards from where the Monument now 
stands to commemorate it, has been estimated at 10,000,000^. The 
ruins extended over 436 acres ; the number of houses consumed being 
13,200, churches 89, besides chapels, four of the City gates, and moBt of 
the public edifices. Wren was the architect whose genius was displayed in 
rebuilding the greater part of the churches consumed, including St. Paul's. 

In succeeding reigns the growth of London beyond the wails began 
to be more rapid. In the reign of William and Mary St. Giles's and 
St. Martin-iurthe-fields began to connect themselves with the capital, 
beckoning on, as it were, the still remote village of St.Marylebone. In the 
reign of Anne the district of Clerkenwellwas increased, and Marlborough- 
street. Red Lion-square, and much of the ground north of Holbom 
bmlt upon. In the time of George I., Berkeley-square, and some of the 
streets north of Oxford-street, including Marylebone-lane, began t<y 
appear. Under George II. several new parishes were formed, as 
St. George's, Bloomsbury ; St. Anne's, Limehouse ; St. Paul's, Deptford; 
and St. Matthew's, Bethnal-green ; the Grosvenor-square district was com- 
menced ; and a ^neral lighting of London by parish assessments ad(^ted. 

Having now brought our Chronicles of London in its more ostensible 
features down to a comparatively recent period, we shall proceed to 
another branch of our subject, referring, for further details upon his-- 
torical points, to the particular heads under whidi they will necessarily 
occur. 
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LoKDON, in ita present extent, is a very di£Ferent place from what it was 
even a Irandred years ago ; and so rapidly, is it growing on all sides, that 
it is difficult to adopt any role by which its boundaries may be defined. 
To take it upon a very restricted principle, however, it . extends, 
west to east, from Hyde-Park-^orner, Piccadilly, to Mile-£nd-gate, five 
miles^; and north and south, from the New-road to Eennington-lane. 
upwards of three nules : making a solid mass of fifteen square miles of 
building, intersected only by the river. These figures, however, would 
very imperfectly represent the actual dimensions of the town, inde- 
pendently of its suburbs. On the north-west, for instance, a tldckly- 
populated district, St. Marylebone and Paddington, stretches &ix 
beyond the point from which we have started at Hyd^Park-comer ; 
whilst in a direct line with it, westward, are situated the well-known 
localities of Knightabridge, Kensington,, and Brompton; and to the 
south, of the latter, the fatibowgs of Chelsea and Pimlico, including the 
aristoeratic squares and streets upon the Marquis of Westminster's estate, 
now classically denominated nelgravia. In all directions — in the 
north and west on the north side of the river, and south and east on 
the south bank — are innumerable suburban districts, at short inter- 
vals ; Uie public roads to which being pretty closely built upon, would 
give the kiea, to a stranger visiting the town for the first time, of beinff 
already in the busy, wealthy city he had so often read and heard o^ 
milea and miles before he came within its conventional precincts. 
Viewed in this sense, the metropolis of Great Britain may be taken to 
extend from ten to twelve miles in length, and from five to seven miles 
in breadth, with a circumference of upwards of thirty miles. Its general 
form is that of an oval. 

It is estimated that within the area above described there are from. 
12/K)0 to 13,000 squares, streets, lanes, courts, &c. ; nearly a quarter of 
a million of houses ; and above, rather than under, two millions of 
inhabitants. 

To su^^est the growth of this enormous town, we may point to the 
. CSty of ^ndon, whose limits have been already defined, and the City 
of Westminster, which is situated a little higher up the river, as the ori- 
ginal tmciei from which all the rest has sprung. The city and liberties 
of Westminster extend along the same side of the river (which takes a 
sudden bend souti^ward at ^us point), a considerably greater distance 
than that covered by the City of London. Inland, also, its limits are 
much more extensive : starting from Temple-bar, they include nearly 
the whole of the metropolis south of Holbom and Oxford-street, as fei 
as Kensington Gardens — ^the only exception being that portion includ- 
ing, and north of^ lincobiVinn-fields, and the crowded district between 
Oxford -street and Long -acre ; whilst on the south and west, they 
extend. as far as a line drawn northward from Chelsea Hospital to 
Albert^te, Knightsbridge, branching then westward to the north of 
Brompton-row. 
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6 MODERN LONDON, 

London, socially considered, is divided into two great districts, the 
"City," and the "West End." A vast extent of territory, however, 
of a neutral or mixed character lies between them ; whilst to the east 
of the City is an extensive district with which a great portion of the 
inhabitante of the City or West End have no immediate relations, 
although in most commercial respects they are highly important and 
inJSuential. Again begging the reader to accompany us with an eye 
to his map, we proceed to give a brief account of tine several districts or- 
quarters of the metropolis. 

The feshionable West End quarter, is the part of town in which 
visitors generally first find i^ezoselves located ; it is also here that the 
City merchant and wealthy tradesman, after the labours of the day 
are past, resorts to his home and its attendant luxuries and comforts. 

The " West End" itself, though distinct in all its outward features 
and its associations from the " City," and other quarters of the town, 
is in itself a little world, whose inhabitants (independency of tradesmen 
who supply them), comprehend almost every grade in the upper social 
scale, m>m the merely "respectable" to the wealthy or "carriage- 
people," as they are styled in the servants' hall, and from them to me 
very crime de la crime of aristocracy, including tiie m^nbers of the 
Peerage and the high functionaries of the Court. We siiall endeavour 
to ^ve a general idea of the present lines c^ demarcatioa which separate 
the West End into its more important subdivisions. 

As the City was the ancient seat <^ the commerce and commonally c^ 
London, so Westminster was that of the Court and aristocracy; satA. th« 
long line of road connecting liiem and skiriing the river, now known as 
the Strand, weus in the lame of Old London, and of bluff Sling Hal, an4 
good Qne^d Bess, dotted with ^e statdy mansions azid pleasure-gardens 
of liie principal nobility, whose names, family or titular, tii^ little nanrow 
fstreets now occupying their sites still bear; as Essex, Norfi^ Arundel, 
Surrey, Somerset, Ceal, Salisbury, Buckingham, Villiers, Craven, North- 
imiberland, &c. In course of time, as the ground once known as St. 
Martdn's-in-the-fields, and all that neighbourhood, got built upon, the 
nobility, hemmed in by plebeian neighbours, :fied to the m<H« remote dis- 
trict of St. James's and to Leicester and Lincoln Vinn-fields ; and again, as 
these latter quarters were invaded by the tide of population, more distant 
retreats were sought — ^in Marylebone, along Piccadilly, in Grosvenor 
and Berkeley-squares, and higher up the river at Chelsea ; and even in 
our own day, has not the time-honoured square of St. James's been 
deserted by many of its titled inhabitants, for ^e novel and statelier 
attractions of Carlton-house-terrace ; and have not Grosvenor and 
BerkeleyHsquares sent forth their emisprants to Belgravia and Hyde- 
Park-^aj*dens ? Whilst such has been ti^e progress of colonization with 
the aristocracy per se, who traditionally are associated witii Westminster 
and the Court, whether the latter be locate at St. James's or Pimtieo, 
the London merchants, driven from their palaces in the City by the 
overcrowding of the busy hive, took refiige first in Finsbury and Isling- 
ton, and then in the pleasant streets and souares lying beyond Portland- 
place (before even the latter was built), ana more recently have extended 
or migrated to the terraces and "lodges " about the Begent's-Park, or 
the loUa residences of Maida-hill and Bayswater. The outsldrts of 
London, and particularly those of the West, have been for centuries 
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extending mightily ; the wealthy magistrates of the City, and the 
gilded aristocracy of the Court, have been planting whole streets 
oi palatial dwellings, each according to his own peculmr fancy, around 
aad between which attendant assemblages of builoings of a less pretend- 
ing character have sprung up, occupied by the humbler followers of the 
noble and rich. 

The boundary hne which separates the ^ West End'* from the rest of 
the world, may be described as follows : — ^From the top of Portland-plaoe, 
down to I^mgham-place, down Besent-street, down the Quadrant to 
Charing-cross ; then to the right, down Whitehall as far as Downing^ 
street; then across St. James's Park, in order to include Buckingham 
Palace, and Pimlico. As may be gathered from what has been already 
ohserredof this extensive district,tl^t lying north of Oxford-street, though 
wealthy enough, and boasting its occasional occupant of nobility or nota- 
bility, is less aristocratic than that comprised between Oxford-street and 
Pio(»uiilly ; whilst the region to the south of Piccadilly — ^particularly 
the portion skirting Pall-3dall and tiie Parks — ^is still more distingyse, 
Perluaps, all circumstances considered, and making some allowance for 
the changes of the last dozen years, the most aristocratic bit of ground, 
for its size, in the whole metropolis-— judging by the rank and wealth of 
its inhabitants as compared with their number — would be that of Grosve* 
nor and Berkeley-squares — bounded on the north by Oxford-street, on 
the south by Piccadilly, on the east by Bond-street, and on the west by 
Park-lane, looking out upon Hyde-park. 

Casting his eye eastward of Portland-place, the reader will observe a 
district, about half a mile in breadth, lying between it and Totteoiham* 
court-road, and extending southwara to Oxford-street. All this is a 
very miscellaneous locality, decidedly plebeian. Throughout the whole 
of this parallelogram shops of all descriptions are intermixed with 
private dwelling : the streets are generally narrow, and though there 
are some good nouses, particularly in Portland-road, Newman-street^ 
and CharlottoHstreet) they have no pretensions to '^ style.'' Though these 
houses present, for the most part, a somewhat dingy appearance, they 
have been and are much affected by artists, actors, and literary men ; 
and many names of note are associated with the locality. To the south 
of Oxford-street, between the same parallels, is a district much of the 
same character, both as to the buildings and their inhabitants, include 
ingSoho, Leicester, and Golden Squares. 

This part of the town is much frequented by foreigners ; indeed, has 
been so ever since the time of James II., when the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes sent over many thousand French Protestants to seek our 
hospitality, and who formed a little colony in these parts. Soho-square 
was built in the time of Charles II., a statue of whom stands in the 
centre.. It was originally called King's-square, and was afterwards called 
SohoHsquare, after the watchword of the party of the unfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth at the battle of Sedgemoor. Moimiouth-street, whidh 
runs in the neighbourhood, perpetuates the historical associations of this 

griod. Leicester-sq^uare /the north side of it) was the site of Leicester 
ouse, much of which still remains, which was the residence of the 
Princess of Wales, mother of George III. 

Glancing now to the east of the above districts — ^namely, from Tot- 
tenham-oourt-road to Gray Vinn-road, we find a considerable extent of 
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territory, which is also of A mixed oharacter, Uwiigh of a better dim <rf 
houses. That included between Tottenham-court-road and WVAurn- 
place is part of the Bedford estate, the handsome gift of Henry Tlfl. to 
the Russell fetmily, and contains several splendid squares and st^e^ts 
called after them. These are chiefly occupied by wealthy lawy^lrd'fiAd 
citizens, who, looking more to comfort than feshion, are content fIJft 
occupy roomy premises at a less rent liian they would have to pffy for 
similar accommodation in the &r west. South of Holbom, between tbe 
same parallels, is the valuable district of Covent-^rden (the vegetable 
market of London), also belonging to the Duke of Bedford. On Sie east 
of Wobum-place we find the Foundling Hospital, founded by Captain 
Thomas Coram, in 1739. Brunswick and Queen-squares, Great Coram- 
street, Guildfoni-street, and others in this neighbourhood, contain good 
houses, many of which are occupied by eminent physicians and other 
professional men. South of these is the little, old-fashioned, Bed Idon- 
square, which, with the streets surrounding it, is occupied by attorneys, 
tradesmen, and all sorts of people. At the junction of Gray Vinn-lsiie 
with Holbom is GrayVinn, one of the Inns of Court having the privilege 
of granting the degree of barrister-at-law to students who have qualified 
themselves by eating the required number of dinners in the ancient haU 
of the same. This Inn, of course, is also the residence of lawyers, 
chiefly, however, attorneys ; barristers of note or standing locating them- 
selves in Idncoln's-inn or the Temple, which are situated in a direct line 
further south. Proceeding in that direction fi^m Chancery-lane (ominous 
naine!) we find that all the way fix)m Gray's- inn to the banks of 
the river, where the Middle and Inner Temple stand, the law and its 
functionaries, from the judge in his " chambers'* to the industrious law- 
stationer, have formed uiemselves from an early period of history into a 
compact and serried body, skirting the western boundary of the City. 

Always excepting the City, we mve now nearly completed the survey 
of that portion of the metropolis, which the stranger — ^not being bound 
by i)eculiarties — ^is likely to have occasion personsQly to inspect. All to 
the east of Gray's Inn-road (oidy excepting the line traversed by the 
City-road to the Bank) is nearly a terra ivicognita even to the resident 
in London. Goswell-street-road, the City-road, and Shoreditdi-road, 
traverse it from north to south, leading respectively to the central 
parts of the City. The narrow streets of this district are all crowded 
with inhabitants, who, for the most part, pursue their daily caUinff in 
one or other of the thousand dep«uianents of industry called into 
requisition by a great commercial metropolis. Beyond Shoreditchrroad, 
and extending to the east of the City boundary towards the river, are 
the populous and straggling districts of Bethnal-green and Spitalfields, 
where the manufacture of silk is carried on. This art was imported by 
!French Protestants, who fled from their native country at the time ot 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and the lineal descendants of 
many of whom are settled on this spot to the present day. This 
district is traversed, in a north-easterly direction, by Whitecluipel and 
Mile-end-road ; in an easterly direction, by the Commercial-road, leading 
to Blackwall ; and to tue south of all are the Tower, and St. Catherine's 
and London Docks. 

There now remain to be mentioned some very considerable districts 
north of the New-road ; namely, Paddington itself, and the numerous 
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stroe^ ^joiAua^ the ildgwarenroad, in the midst of which is situated 
the twtainus of the Great Western Eailway, and around which are 
manyichiaters of neat villa residences; next, ike Be^entVpark, with its 
tensaees already referred to, adjacent to which is the &vourite retreat^ 
St JohnVwood. To the east of the Regent's-park and Albany-street 
we find Camdeu-town and Somerfr-town, a populous district, the houses 
ehiefly (^ a second Or third-rate description, in the midst of which is 
Eost^Ni-equare and the terminus of the North-Western Bailway. At 




NOBTH>WESTJBEN BAILWAY STATION. 



the eastern extremity oi Somers-town is King's-cross, with the Great 
Northern Railway Station ; and at this point, on a gradual ascent, begin 



(pr#if# « 




GREAT NOBTHEBN BAILWAY STATION. 
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10 MODERN LOHDOK, 

the extensive districts of Pentouyille and Islington. As Camden and 
Somers-town are the dwelling-places of many who have business or 
other relations with the West End, so PentonviUe and Islington are 
inhabited by great numbers of the smaller mercantile men, and derks 
in the Bank and other large houses of business in the City. The ground, 
which generally gradually rises from the river, is highest about the 
top of PentonviUe-hiU, and the air is in consequence considered heaMiy 
and bracing. 

It may be proper here to mention the populous suburb of Hoxton, 
which, lying to the east of the City -road, is connected with the 
City by the Shoreditch-road. In the latter, not far beyond the point 
where it starts from Bishopsgate-street, is the station of the Eastern 
Counties Railway. 

Before crossing the river to the southern or Surrey shore, we must 
beg the reader to make a considerable ditour to the extreme west of the 
Map, but still on the Middlesex shore — ^namely, to that portion lying 
south of St. James's-park. Here is the most crowded district of "West- 
minster ; here are the stately Abbey, the ancient Palace of Westminster 
(Houses of Parliament), the new and costly buildings of which are now, 
after a lapse of sixteen years, approaching to completion. AU beyond 
these two important public edifices is a maze of narrow dirty streets and 
lanes. To the west of this district lie the extensive and popndous 
districts of Chelsea and Brompton, the former being a parish in itself, 
the latter belonging chiefly to Kensington-parish. 

On the south bank of the river are the boroughs of Southwark and 
Lambeth, the former being the more eastern of the two, and facing the 
city of London, as the latter does that of Westminster. Beyoifd them 
to the south lie the suburbs of Newington,Kennington, and Walworth ; 
and to the east the busy and not very pleasant-smelling regions of Ber- 
mondsey and Rotherhithe, or Wapping — ^the former abounding in tan- 
yards, the latter crowded with dealers in marine stores and various fra- 
ternities who li^e by ministering creature comforts to the jolly tars 
forming the persormel of our great commercial marine. 

Water CoTnpanies, — ^The metropolis is supplied with water through 
pipes, by nine private companies, whereof six are on the Middlesex and 
three on the Surrey side of the river, yhe earliest in date of founda- 
tion is the New River Company, founded by Sir Hu^h Middleton, at the 
beginning of the reign of James I. The quantity of water daily poured 
into the town by these companies is upwards of 44 millions of gallons. 

Cemeteries. — ^There are eight cemeteries established and conducted by 
companies of proprietors, on the outskirts of the town, of which that at 
Kensal-green is the most important, and was the first established. The 
others are at Brompton, Highgate, Abney-park, near Stoke Newington ; 
the Victoria, at Mile-end and at the Tower Hamlets, on the north side 
of the river ; and the Norwood Cemetery, and Nunhead Cemetery, on 
the Surrey side. 

Markets, — ^The principal markets are — ^for cattle, Smithfield; for 
butcher^s meat (carcase), Leadenhall-market and Newgate-market ; for 
vegetables, Covent Garden and Hungerford ; for fish. Billingsgate and 
Hungerford ; for general provisions,- meat, poultry, vegete-bles, &c., 
rarringdon-market, Finsbury-market, Newport-market, 5ie Borough- 
market, Leadenhall-market, and Hungerford-market. 
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COTXNT GA&DEN MAT.EET. 



BRIDGES. 

There are seven bridges connecting the Middlesex portion of the 
metropc^ with that on the Surrey side. Of these, three are public 
thoroughfares, toll-^e, and four are subject to a toll. The fr^ bridges 
are tiiose of London, Blackfriars, and Westminster ; the taxed bridges 
those of Southwark, Waterloo, Hungerlbrd, and Vauxhall. We shall 
now take them in order as they stand. 




LONDON BBIDQE. 
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London Bridge, the most ancient of them all, was rebuilt in 1831, from 
the designs of the celebrated engineer Eennie. It is of granite, havinff 
five noble elliptical arches. It rises slightly towards the centre ; and 
cost, with the approaches, nearly two millions of money. This bridge 
connects the very heart of the City with the South-Eastem (Dover, and 
Brighton, and South Coast) Railway Station. 




80UTH-BASTE&N &AILWAY STATION. 



SoiOhwarkBrtdge, constructed of cast-iron, resting on stone piers, has 
three arches — ^the centre 240 feet, the other two 210 feet span ; completed 
in 1819, from designs of Rennie ; cost 800,000^. Foot passengers pay Id. 
toll ; carriages and cattle various rates. (Connects Cheapside, vid 
Queen-street, with one of the busiest parts of Southwark.) 

BlacMriars Bridge, constructed of granite and Portland stone, has 
nine elliptical arches ; built by Mylne, at an expense of 153,000^. ; has 
been of late years thoroughly repaired, and the crown lowered, for the 
purpose of easing the traffic. It had long been in a ricketty condition, 
and has, within tibie last six months, shown fresh symptoms of unsteadi- 
ness, particularly in the middle arch. (Connects Fleet^^treet, Holbom, 
and me outlying district of Pentonville, with the very centre of the 
Surrey metrojpolis : the Blackfriars-road, conducting to the Obelisk, a 
central point from whence all the Surrey and Kent roads branch, as also 
roads to the other metropolitan bridges.) 

Waterloo Bridge, commenced by G. Dodd in 1811, and completed 
under Eennie in 1817, is built of granite, having nine elliptical arches, 
120 feet wide, and 35 feet high. It is perfectly level, and is declared by 
M. Dupin, in his " Memoir on the Public Works of England," to be " a 
colossal monument, worthy of Sesostris and the Csesars." Toll — Foot- 
passengers, \d. ; cabs, 2d, ; other vehicles various rates. (Connects the 
Strand, Coventrgarden, Tottenham-court-road, &c., with the great roads 
on the Surrey side ; and close to it is the terminus of the SouSi-Westem 
Railway .) 
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Hungerford Suspeimon Bridge, for foot-passengers only, who pay \d. 
toll. A chain bridge, the foundation consisting of two massive brick 
piers, nearly 80 feet high ; the central span is one of nearly 680 feet : 
designed by Mr. Brunei and cost 110,000. (Althou gh this bridge de- 
bouches at a poiut very near the Surrey end of that of Waterloo, it effects 
a very great saving in time and distance to foot passengers from Char- 
ing-cross, Piccadilly, &c., avoiding the d^(mr heretofore necessary to 
Waterloo Bridge (the Strand) on the one hand^ and Westminster Bridge 
(Parliament-street) on the otiier.) 

Westminster Bridge, of stone, having fifteen arches, the centre 76 feet 
span, the others graduially decreasing by four feet each ; built by labelye, 
a Swiss architect. It has for four years been undergoing repair and 
renovation, its income from estates settled upon it being a Isurge one, 
and its constitution, founded, as it is, upon caissons, being defective. 
(Connects Old Palace-yard, the neighbourhood of Westminster Abbey, 
St. James's Park, PimHco, &c., with the western portion of Lambeth, 
and the great Surrey roads.) 

VauxhaU Bridge, built of cast-iron, upon piers of Kentish rag, em- 
bedded in Roman cement, has nine arches, each 78 feet in span. Com- 
pleted in 1816. Cost 300,000^. Toll, to foot passengers, \a. ; vehicles, 
&c., various rates. (Situated at a distance of nearly a mile above West- 
minster Bridge, it opens a direct communication between the now im- 
portant district of Pimlico, and the neighbourhood of Hyde-Park lying 
beyond it, with Vauxhall and Kensington, and the Surrey roads wnica 
lead from this point. On the Surrey side, and to the terminus of the 
South-Westem Railway, there is still a station line for the convenience 
of those whom it may suit.) 

The Thames Turvnd, altiiough not a bridge, comes properly under 
notice in this department of our treatise. It was projected about five 
and twenty years ago, with a view of affording a subterranean road oomr- 
munication (a bridge being here out of the question, by reason of the 
ping) between the eastern districts of the metropol&, including the 



Docks, as well as the adjacent piarts of Essex, with Wapping, and the 
neighbouring suburbs, Greenwich, &c., on the Surrey side. The work 
was designed and undertaken by Mr. I. K. Brunei, and, after some mis- 
haps, and much discouragement from deficiency of funds, was at length 
completed by means of an advance made by Grovermnent (total cost, 
614,000^.), and opened for passenger traffic in 1843. It consists of a long 
mass of brickwork, 1200 feet in length and 37 feet in width, by 22 feet 
in height ; containing two arched passages, within which are distinct 
roadways for carriages and pedestrians. Admission to foot passen- 
gers, Ic?. ' 

' IHf ■ 

. PRINCIPAL ROUTES THROUGH THE METROPOLIS, 



Having completed our general survey of the social and geographical 
divisions of the great metropolis, we now proceed to attempt the rather 
difficult task of teaehing the new comer to find his way through the 
mazy labyrinth. 

To begin, then. The reader will gather from a careful inspection oi 
his map, that the chief course of the principal thoroughfares of that 
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THAMES TUNNEL. 



portion of the metropolis north of the river is in a direction east and 
west ; the cross-roads forming only lines of junction with particular 

' districts lying to the right or left of them, as tide case may be. Indeed 
so true is this in practice, that, of scane thousand omnibuses hourly 
plying for the accommodation of the public, the greater number go from 
end to end along one or other of these great streams of life ; uSikt, of 

j those destined for cross routes, there are very few which do not traverse 

I a considerable portion of one or other of them in the course of their 

i respective journeys. 

The principal lines of traffic through the metropolis may be described 

^ Ik as follows : — ^perhaps the reader will trace them on his map ; and if he 
were to mark them with the letters we have affixed to them it would 
be as well. 



(A) From the Bank, hj Clieai»8ide, St. 
Paul's, Fleet-street, the Strand, «p Waterloo- 
place, to the left down Piccadilly, to Chelsea, 
BrcmpUm, Kensington, f:e, 

(B> FnimtbeBank,byChea|ialde,HoIborn- 
hin, Holbom, Oxford-street, to Bayswater ; or, 
to the right,np the Edgware-road,to Padding- 
ton, Maidaphill, tec. 

(Routes A and B are coincident as fiur as 
Oie oomorof Cheapside.) 

(C) From the Bank, up Moorgate-street, 
throogh Finsbory-s^Mre, along the City-road, 
to Regent*s-park, Paddington, &e. 

The above are all in a westeriy direction. 
For particidar district* to the east or north- 
east of the Bank, are— 

(D) Bishopqgate-street, through Shoredltdft- 
road, to Kingsland, &o. ; with Church-lane, 
Bethnal<f:reeii, and the Hackney<4mid branch- 
ing off to the east. 

(B) The Whitechapel and Commercial- 
road, leading to the East India Docks, fcc, 
which are i*eaclied by proceeding eastward 
finom the Bank, alon^; Comhill and Leaden- 



The principalrontes oonneetingtlke northern 



mstricts with the central and southern iSa- 
tricto to the west of the Bank, i 



(F) Goewell-street-road, a continuatioB of 
Aldersgate -street, which runs out of St. 
Martin's-le-Grand. This road leads toIsUoK- 
ton,&c 

(G) Gray's-inn-road, from Holbom-ban, to 
King's-crofls, Camden-town, &c. 

(H) Tottenham-court-road, from the June* 
tion of Oxford and Mew Oxibrd-streets, to 
Camden-town, Hampstead, Highgate, be. 

<I) Starting from Westminster Abbey, up 
Parliameut-st., Whitehall, through Charing- 
cross, up Regent-street, crossing Piccadilly 
and Oxford-street successively, and then into 
Langham-place and Portland-alaoe, vhick 
debouches into the Begent's-park. 

(K) Starting from VauxhaU- bridge, m 
Vauxhall- bridge -road, Eaton -street, Gxvm- 
venor-place, across Hyde- pads -comer, up 
Park -lane, across Oxford - street, up the 
Edgware-road, to Paddington. 

On the Surrey side of the water the prin- 
cipal routM are in oontlnufttion ih>m the 
various bridges; as- 
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^eUington- 



(P) East and west between the Surr^ ride 
of Westminster-bridge and that of Londmi- 
bridge, is an important, though rmther 
straggling line of thoroughfare, oonstitii^ed of 
the York-road, Upper Stamford-street, Stam- 
ford-street, Holland-street, Bank^de, &c^ 
which effects a considerable saying of dis- 
tance between the extreme points of West- 
minster and the City re^>eotiTeIy, kutead 
of going round by the Strand, Fleet-street 
&c. 



(L) From London -bridge, 
street, into the Borough. 

(M) From Blackfriars-bridge, along Great 
Surrey- street, or Blackfriars-road, to the 
Obelisk, London-road, &c. 

(N) From Waterloo - bridge, al6ng th* 
Waterloo-road, to the Obelisk, and various 
Surrey districts. 

(O) From Westminster-bridge, along the 
Westminster-road ; ditto, ditto, and, keeping 
to the south and. east, to Kennington and 
Walworth. 

Having pointed out these principal lines of route leading in various 
directions through the metropolis, we proceed now to give in alphabetical 
order a list of the principal streets^ squares, &c., with indications as to 
the directions in which they severally lie from one or more of the 
streets in the above route, and specifying the particular turning out of 
each which most directly leads to the district sought for. . The Boman 
numerals, where inserted, refer to one of the preceding routes; the 
Arabic figures the No. of the street at which the turning is to be 
made : — 



Abingdon-street, A, Westminster, Charing- 
cross, Whitehall, Parliament-street, &c. 

Adelphi-terrace, &c.. A, Adam-street, 73, 
Strand 

Albany (Chambers), A, 46. Piccadilly; I 
Vigo street, 113, Regent-street 

Albemarle-street, A, 61, Piccadilly 

Albert-gate, Knightsbridge, beyond Picca- 
dilly 

Aldermanbury, City, A, Milk-street, 115, 
Cheapside 

Aldersgate-street, B, up St. Martin's-le- 
Grand ; C, from Icdington, down Goswell- 
street-road 

Aldgate, E, from Comhill, down Leadenhall- 
street 

Alexander-square, Brompton, A, end of 
Brompton-row 

Argyll-place, I, 222, Regent-street; B, down 
Argyll-street, 335, Oxford-street 

Arlington-street, A, 158, Piccadilly 

Artillery-place, Finsbury- square, C, up Moor- 
gate-street, beyond Fiiisbury-square 

Audley-square, part of South Audley-street, 

^ A, Stanhope-street, Park-lane, 133, Picca- 
dilly; B, North Audley-street, Oxford- 
street 

Austin-friars, 70, Old Broad-street, near the 
Bank 

Avenue-road, Regent's-park, C, up Lisson- 
grove 

Bagnigge-wells-road, C, from King's-cross, to 
Clerkenwell 

Baker- street, Portman-sqnare, B, up Or- 
chard-street, 197, Oxford-street; C, down 
York-place, New-road 

Bamsbury-square and street, C, Islington 

Bartholomew-lane, City, runs along east side 
of Bank 

Bayswater-teirace, B, beyond Oxford-street, 
opposite Kensington-gardens 

Bedford-place. Russell-square and Blooms- 
bury-square; B, Southampton-street, 136, 
High Uolbom; C, Upper Wobum-place, 
Euston-square 

Sedford-row, B, Brownlow-street, 49, His^ 
Holbom 



Bedford-square, B, Bloomsbury-street, Broad- 
street, St. GUes; H, Bedford-Street* 237* 
Tottenham-court-road 

Belgrave-square, Pimlico, A, Wilton-place, 
25, St. George's-place, Knightsbridge; B, 
down Park-lane 

Belvidere-road to the left, Surrey side, West- 
minster-bridge 

Berkeley square. A, Berkeley-street, 76, Pie- 
cadilly ; B, Davies-street, 292, Oxford-street 

Blackfriars-road (or Great Surrey-street), 
from Blackfriars-road, to the Obelisk 

Blandford-square, Dorset-square, C, Milton- 
street, New-road 

Bloomsbury-square, B, Southampton-street, 
126, High Holbom 

Bond-street (Old), A, 54, Piccadilly (New) ; 

B, 107, Oxford-street 

Bow- street. A, Upper WeUington-street, 

North, 346, Strand; B, Eudull-street, 

Broad-street, Holbom 
Brompton-crescent, Brompton, A, end of 

Brompton-row 
Brunswick-square, B,Red Lion-street,71,High 

Holbom ; C, Judd-street, near King's-cross 
Bryanstone-square, B, Great Oumberland- 

street, 14, Hyde-park-place, Oxfbrd-street; 

C, Wyndham-street, Mew-road 
Burling^n Arcade, A, 49, Piccadilly 
Burton-crescent, C, out of the New-road 
Cadogan-place, A, down Sloane-8treet» 

Knightsbridge 
Caledonian-road, C, from King's-cross, lead- 
ing to Holloway 
Cambridge-square, B, Burwood-place, 62, 

Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road 
Cambridge-terrace. B, £<^ware-road 
Cambridge- terrace, C, Regent's-park, east side 
Camden-town, A, St. Martin*s-lane ; B, up 

Tottenham-court-road j C, up the Hamp- 

stead-road 
Carlton-itardens, A, St. James's-park, near 

Waterloo-place 
Carlton-house-terrace, ditto 
Catherine-street, A, 342, Strand 
Cavendish-square, B, Holles-streeti 130^ Ojc« 

fwdrstreet, near the Circus 
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Chmear-lttb^. a; 199, FlMt.Mt«et; B, 810 



Cbaring-croM, A, end of Strand, south at 

TmfU^ttKtqun^ to Wbitehtil 
Chartar-rhoose -square, B, up St. Mttrtin's^le- 

Qmnd itiid Aldersgate-sfereet 
Chafliatn-place, A> end of New Bridge-street, 

BlaekfHarfl 
ChnpMey A, bettreen St. Paid'sOtaurcfayard 

tadtheFonltry 
Chester-square, A, Pimlico; A, Grosvenor- 

place, Hyde park-corner 
Clare-market,. A and B, Blackmoor-street, 

100, OttnT-laote • 

Clarenoe-terrace, west of Begent's^piurky €, 

Upper Baker-street, New-road 
C1ement*s-inn, A, 259, Strand 
Clerkenweit-green, B, PortpooMane, 51, 

Gray's-inn-lane 
CKfford'8-inn, A, CUfford's-inn-passage, 1S6, 

FlMt-street 
Cloudesley'terrace, Islington, C 
Codcspur-street, Charing-cross, A, from the 

bottom of the Haymarket to Trafalgar- 
square 
CMnmerdalroad, Lambeth, between Water- 
loo and Blaekfrlara bridges 
Commerelal-Td., Limehouse, through Chnrch- 

lane, Whitechapel-road 
C<inffMgfat-equare, B, Upper Seymour-street, 

West, €, Connaught-terrace, Edg^ware-road 
Comhill, from the Mansion House to Leaden- 



Comwall-terrace, 'south-west of Regent's- 
pcric, past Tork^terrace 

Ctff«at-9vd<sn-market, A, Southampton- 
street, 379, Strand; B, Drury-lane and 
Long-acre 

Coventf7-street, Haymarket, A, from the end 
1 of Piccadilly to Leicester-square 

Ciipptegate 

Crosby-square, City, D, 28, Bishopsgate 
Within 

Crutched-friars, £, down Billiter-street, 38, 
Leatonhall-street, and Mark, lane 
\ Comberland-market, Regent's-park, C, Up- 
per Albany-street 

Cumberland-terrace, Regent's-park, east side 

Canon-street, Mayfair, A, Bolton-street, 81, 
Piecadilly, and Park-lane 

Dean-street, Soho, B, 400a, Oxford-street 

Dean's-yard, Westminster, south of the Abbey 

DevoBshhne'pltfce, 1, Devonshire-street, 50, 
Portland-place; C, out of New- road 

Devonshire-square, P, 18, Bishopsgate With- 
out 

DoctaEd* Oommons, A, 5, St. Paul's Church- 
yard 

DoTset-sqaare, C, Upper Gloucester-street, 
New-road ; B, Portman-street, 220, Oxford- 
street 

Doaghty-stieet, B G, Gnildford-street, Gray*s- 
inn-road, and Russell-square 

DoT«M«rtet^ Great, L, end of High-street, 
Borough 

DowttHrtreet, A, 69, PiceadiUy 

I>owning-8treet, A, Whitehall, by the Treasury 

Drasy^lamtr A, Wyeh-street, St. Clement's, 
Strand ; B, Broad-street, Bloomsbury 

Boncannon-street, A, 449, West Strand, to 
comer of St. Mavtin's-lane 

East JniiiiirMd, E, ^ oonttnuation of Com- ^ 
merdal-road 



EMtbofoftie-terraoe, B, Spring-street, Grand 
Junction-street, Edgware-road 

Eaton-square and place, A, Grosvenor-place ' 
and Ring*s-road; or Wilton-place, Knights- 
bridge 

Ebnry-square, A, Sloane-street, or Victoria- • 
road, Pimlico 

Eccleston-square. A, Grosvenor-place and 
Victoria-road, Pfanlloo 

Edgware road, B, to the right of Oxlbrd- 
Btreet, Hyde-pork-comer. 

Euston-square, C, New-road 

Exeter Change, B, 6, Catherine-street 

Exeter HaU, B, 372, Strand 

Farringdoo'Street, B. bottom of Ludgate-hUl, ' 
to C, bottom of Snow-hill 

Fenchurch-street, from the Mansion-house ' 
down Lombard-street 

Fetter-lane, A, 179, Fleet -street; B, 81, 
Holbom 

Finsbury-square, C, between Moorgate-street ' 
and City-road 

Fish-street-hill, from the Bank down King ' 
William-street 

Fitzroy-square, C, Fitzroy-street, New-road ; ' 
B, Tottenham- court-road 

Fleet-street, A, fron^Lndgate-hillto Temple- ^ 
bar 

Foley-place, B, 95, Great Portland-street 

Foundling Hospital, B, Red Lion -street, 
71, High Holbom 

Fumival's-inn, B, 133, Holbom -bars; C, 
Gray'8-inn>lane 

Gerard-street, A, Prhice*8-street, Coventry- 
street; B, Wardour- street, 382, Oxford- 
street 

Giltspur-street, B, 126, Newgate-street: A, 
Old Bailey, 26, Ludgate-hiU 

Globe-road, Mile-end, E, continuaUon of 
Whitechapel-road 

Gloucester - crescent, Gloucester -gate, Re- 
gent's-park ; C, top of Albany-street 

Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park-gardens 

Golden-square, A,Sherrard-8treet, Piccadilly- 
circus; I, Beak-street, 156, Regent-street 

Gordon-square, B, Southampton-street, 126, 
High Holbom ; C, Gordon-street, Euston- 
square 

Goswell-road and street, B, St. Martin's-le- 
grand ; C, Angel, Islington 

Gough-square. A and B, Shoe-lane, 128, Fleet- 
street ; B, 65, Holbom-hill 

Gould-square, 20, Cooper's - row, Crutched- 
friars 

Gower-street and North ditto, C, New-road, 
near Tottenham-court-road 

Gracechurcb-street, from Bishopsgate-street' 
across the end of Comhill 

GrayVinn, B, 22, High Holbom; A, Chan- 
cery-lane, 192, Fleet-street 

Gray's-inn-lane, B, 3, High Holbom; C, 
King's-cross 

Great Coram - street, Brunswick - square, 
Wobura-place 

Great Cumberland-place and street, B, 14, 
Hyde-park-place, Oxfbrd-street 

Great George-street, Westminster, A, down 
Whitehall, off Parliament-street to Storey's- 
gate, St. James's-park 

Great Milrlb<ttough-8treet, I, end of Argyll- 
place; C, Poland-street, 365, Oxford-street 

Great Mtu-ylebone- street, C, end of New 
Cavendish street; 82, Great Portland-street, 
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W«lbeciEratre8t» Vere^straefe^ Ul, Qstfiatd- 

street 
G*«ai Ormend-gtreet, C, Qneen.>aqiiar»to 49^ 

JiSmb'ft CondoU-street 
Great Portland street, C 
GjcBMt QoeQii-streefe, G, Iaiic«ln*»-iim-flelda^ 

to 154, Drury-lane: Little <iiM8n*stn«t, 

tsax, mgh Holbon 
Great Queen street, WefltmiiiBt6r» A, George- 

.4tr«et^ WestmiMter 
Great Russell-streat^ Bloenoibary,. B^ 261^ 

Tottenham-court' toad 
Great BaaBell-itiswt,. Gov«nt - gacdecr, Jk, 

Covent-garden to Drary-lane Theatre 
Gcmt Seetland'yard,. ▲, 45, Charimg^emaB, 

opposite the Admiralty 
GsMi Surre j.fitre«^ from Blackfriar^teidge 

to the Obelisk 
Great TitohieU-iteMt, B» Qzford^maite^ 

83, Oxford-street 
GjPaat Towei^straetfwsn Bank, Sins William- 
street, East Cheap 
Gotat Winebeater-ttTCdt from Bank, end of 

Old Broad-street 
Gi ton ■ t reat, CiraaMmrHRfnare, B, SI, North 

Audley-street 
GxMlM«i*pU<e, U Kii^P WiUiam'^troet^ City 
Gresbam-street West, A, from Bank to Ge- 
neral Post Ofilea 
Gfiw9eBor^pate,.oiiposite to Park-lane 
Grosvenor-place, A, Hydfr*park>oonMr to 

;Pimlid« 
Grosvenor-sqnare, B, North Audlcj - street, 

.Oxfi»rd*«ti:«et), A, Bevkeley-atteet, I, Han- 

iivep-Btreet, 277» Beg8iit*«traefr 
Grove-place, Lisson-grove, C, out of New- 

^»ad 
Grove-road, St. John's Wood, B, top of Ed^ 



Goildford-street, Rnssell-sqeare, to GrayV 

ian-road 
Hackne7*road,D,tathe right ead of Sbets- 

ditch 
HalfrMOMn-atraefc, A, 89,. Pieeadillj 
Halkin-straet,. Groavenor^-plaoe^ te Belgrave* 

sqjuare 
HaaoUtoo-plaoe, A, I42.Picoadil]y 
Hamilton-place and terrace, B, St. Jokn^a* 

woodrroad, Edgware-roed 
Hampstead-road, top of Tottcnhaai-ooiirti. 

rea« 
Hanover - square, B, 3i4^ Oxford-street,. I, 

HaaaveiS8treet„ 277, BegenJhstreet 
Hanover - terrace. Regent's - park, beyond 

dossez-terraoe 
Hans-place, A, Sloene-sftieet, opposite Cado- 



Hi^street^Mavyletone, B; MirjltihnBa Isimi^ 

158, Oxford-Street, C, New-road, by tte 

Chnrek 
Highbury and Hig^bnry-creaeeBl, gvetfe^and 

park, IdingtoB 
Hill-street, A. Berkdiv^-aqnave. to Sevth 

Audlcy-steeot 
Holbom 
BtiOtmnyMBMa, from. CanataMDim to Hal«> 

loway 
HotyveiMiiaeel^ A, bafeweeia 266 m4L 904,. 

Strand 



Hanway-street, B, 21, Oafordostreet 
Haveewod-square, G, near Porset -square 
Harley-street, B, oat of CaTendtsh-aqnare; 

Q, New*road 
Harrow-road, B, left at 112, Edgware-road 
H^kton-gardea, B, )0«, HoUiom-hill 
Haymarket, A, Fall-MaU to Cenreatry-aftreet 

^d FlccadiUjF 
HemmingVrow, bottom of St. Martln'ap'lane 

tewazda LeioBster-aquasre 
Horoules-bnildioga, left e€ WeatmixutaMnad, 

towards Lambeth -palace 
Higk Holbom, B» ^tom Bie>d..atBeat to Hal. 

bora-hiU 
' 8treet,Beroagh,fteiikIiHidt»teidge to fLangkam-piaii^ 
• ' Begent^street 



Horsemonger-lane, Borough, ta the left ead 

of Blaeknaan'eteeet 
Houndsditch, aerossfronk Bxakepagate^atneet 

to Aldgate 
HooetoQ 6M Toira, C, Old-rteeet^voMi,. Cilp« 

road 
HiiBgeribrdHnarketi A, 20; Btcand 
Hunter-street, C, Brunswick- square to laid- 



Byde-park-place^ 'aqcarev atoeel, &e.,B»«ed 

eCOzfflord-stisak. 
ironmonger-lane. A, 90, Cheap^de 
Islkigtoa, IBgh^treet,. G,. frona the Ai^pel, 

City-road; B, S*;. Martio^a»Ie«^LtaDd, Gaua- 



Jermyn- street. A, 4Si, HayaBaatet^ 84^ St. 

JaaaeaVatreet, D^e-etceel;. ISO, FieBadiliv^ 
JohB-atreet^B, IQl, OxfcrdHrtreet, leadlaffto 

Gceait loxtlaad-stzieet. 
Judd-street-place, C, New-road Naith» aaair 

Khig'B'-croaB 
Kennington-green, end of Weatminstor-read 
Keoaingtoa-^urdena^ A, Bi i gla tab rUge^ and 

Kensfa^ptoB-road;. B, Baynmterv-road 
Kensington- gardens-terrace, B,SusaB3&aqnare, 

Bayawaterwroad 
Kentish-town, beymd Gamdua-toam 
Kilbum and Kilbum - priory, beyeod tbe 

Bdgwave>-read 
King-street, Covent-garden, New- street, St. 

JIburtm'a-Iaae, Covent-gaitiBD-Buvket 
King-streefe, BloaBDabnry, B, 120^ ~ 

Holbom 
King-street, St. James's, A, 10^ St; . 

street, St. Jamesfshsqnare 
Kiag-straat, Saoav-hiU, B, 71, Snaaa-UU, 

Smithfield 
King WilUain»atiect,Gity, froaitiie Manaien* 

hease to Leadaa-bridge 
King WUIiamHBtreet, Strand, A, 429, Weat 

Strand 
King's-eraaa, C, New-ioad, top ef Gzey'a^iaai* 

road 
King'a-road,. Chrisoa, A, fitom BataaMqaare, 

through Sloane-square, through the lower 

parts, of Chelaea 
Knightabridge, A, beftoaat weaUa r u eatremity 

of Hyde-park-comer 
Lambeth Palaee, ever Weatminataa^'bridge* 

down Herculea^mikttnga 
Lambetk, Hlgh-atroeft, ficem: Laanbatb Balaae 

to Broad-street 
Lambeth-road, froas iMmtellL PUaee te-the 



Lamh'a CenduH-atreet, B» Bed4iaa«trecV 

71, HighHolbeaa 
LaaeaateK^piaoa, A, HfeUtogtiai'atoaet, 180^ 

Strand, to WaterJao^bridga 
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Laurence FoontaeT-hill aad lane, firmn the 

Bank, down King: WilliamHStFeet, 31, Caa- 

nan-street 
Leadenhall-street, from the Baidc^ between 

Oornhlll and Aldgate 
Leadenhall-market, 6, Leadenhall-street 
Leatber^laae, B, i2ft» High Holborn 
Leicester-square, A, east end of Piocadilly, 

throogh CoiFeikiry-stiieet or up fiaouaing's- 

row, from Trafiiigar-squara 
limehouse, E, CommaroUl'Coad, to East 

IndiaHMMd 
Lincohi's-inn, A, Chancery-lane to Lincohits- 

ina-fldds 
Lincoln's-inn-flelds, B, east end of G»«at 

Q)iMB<fliMet, Holbom, or the Turnstiles 
Lisle-street, A, Princes-street, LekMster- 

squaver Nowpott-mfoket 
Lisson-grove South, C, New-road, near top of 

EdgewBTO-road 
Little Britain, B, 175) Ald«Mgata>«treet to 

Smithfiald 
Little: Ohelaeft (now called. New Broiiq[»toa), 

A, via Knightsbridge- 
LtMrpool-toad, continuation o£ Highostreet, 

Idiogton, toHollaway 
Lbyd's-square, street, row, &c., C, Penton- 

Tille 
Lombard-street, City, from MAO^on-JuKne, 

to 23^0nuie(^uiiohi>street 
LoodonHnadk Southwark, from. tfaeObeliriK to 

the Elephant and Castle 
LondonHrall, Moosflelds, C, right and left of 

Moorgate-street 
Long-acre^. ^ 'M^Braryrlane; A, top> of St« 

Ifartin's-lano 
Lotbbni7« Citjs north of the Bank 
Lowndes-square, A, WUliKmHrtreet j 9, 

Knghtahndge^torrace 
Lowther-arcade, A, 437, Strand 
Ladg8ta*)dll and street, A,, contiaualion of 

Fleet-street to St. Paul's 
Haida4aiil,. east and west, B, Edgware-road 
Maiden-lane, A, 29, Southampton* street, 

Covent-garden 
JUancbeatau^bufldingi, 12, Canon-eow, Bsidge- 

stmet, Wefltmtnater 
Manchester-square, B, Duke-street, 174, Oa- 



Mansion-house-plaeetlVfiBnsioD-hoase, City 
MsrgsratMBfireet), B, Cavendish-square, 99^ 

Welfehstveet, Cteford-steeet 
Harylebone-lane, B, 158, Oxford-street 
UedEleDtNo^aquars, B, east of FouncUing- 

Hospital 
Mfawriesi fromn Aldgate to the Tower 
MJMinigng'oqaare,. B» CHd C^ebec*fltMet^237, 

Oxford-street 
MaHtpritter«qaaaM,-A, BromptoD 
Moorgate-street, C, north of Bank, to London- 
wall 
Momingtoncteaoent^ Haa(ipstead.nMMi 
Miinrter»cqaAre, Osnatauxtg«atreetk New-road^ 

nevAllMBjr^etreet! 
Myddleto»Miuai«, eierkenwelli C^ near 

Angel tavern, New««Md 
Iftlsen-eqpBTO, 184» Gieafc Sa yncy a t r e et; 

Biackfx«m4Nf4d9» 
NemeBrt^ LanbstKii-nuRvht conneets West- 

mfnrtftv^«ead». Watovkko-road, and Blaek. 

friars-bridge-road 
UnikMBds. e, iatito ^ontiniiatloa of tharGitgr^ 
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New Brompton, formerly Little Chelsea, A^t 

continuation of Knightsbridge 
New Inn, A, 21, Wych-street, Strand 
New Kent-road, from the Elephant and 

Castle to the Bricklayers' Arms, Old Kent- 
road 
New North-road,. C, Lower-road, Islingteata 

Hoxton 
New Palace-yard, A, between Westminster^ 

bridge and Westminster Hall 
New Biver-head, C, Clerkenwell, near Sit 

John's-street • road 
Newgate-street, B, fbom Snowhill to St. 

Martin's-le- Grand, and Cheapside 
Newport Market, Newport-street, Leloestev^ 

square 
Nine-elms, Vauxhall, to xigfxt over yaozhall- 

bridge 
Norfolk-ereseeat,. B, Oxfordrstreet, Hyde* 

park 
North-bank, Begenf s-park, C, Park-road 
Nottingham-place, C, New-n>ad, near Marj' 

lebone Church 
Oakley-square, A, King*s-road, Chelsea 
Old Bailey, A, 26, Ludgate-hill, B, comev of 

Newgate-street 
Old Jewry, Ay 40, Poultry 
Old Palace-yard, A, between Westminster 

Abbey and Abingdon-street 
Onslow-square, A, Brompton 
Opera-arcade, A, 5, PaU-maU, back of ^Bexr 

Mj\jesty's Theatre 
Orchard-street, B, 197, Oxford-street 
Osnaburgh-terrace, C.Naw-road, bottom of 

Albany-street 
Ovington-aquare, Brompton 
Oxford Market, B, 83, Oxford-street 
OxIbrdHErtreet, and New, B» from Hyde-park- 
corner to Holborn 
Oxford-terraoe, B, Edgware-road 
Paddington-greeu, Harrow-road, leads out of 

Edgware-road 
Paddington-street, B, 80, High-street, Maiyle- 

bone 
Palace New-road, Lambeth, rig^ over West- 

minster-bridge 
Pall-Mall, A, bottom of Haymarket, to Stu 

James's-street 
PaU-Mall East, A, Trafalgar^^uare to bottom 

of Haymarket 
Fanteohnicon* Moteombe-street, Belgrave* 

square 
Pantcm-square, A> ArundeUstreet, 12, Co* 

ventry-street, PioGadilly 
Park-lane, comer of Oxford-stneet, to oomee 

of Piccadilly, facing Hyde-park 
Park«-road, Regent's -park, C, Upper Bakei» 

street, New-road 
Park-square, East and West^ C and I, oppe> 

site Park-crescent, top of PortlaHd-place 
Park YiUage, East and West, B, Glouoester- 

gate« top of Albany-street 
Parliament-street, A, continuation of Wbite- 

hail to comer of Bridge-street, Wealk. 

minster 
Pateraoster-row, A, runs between St. Paul** 

and' Newgate-street 
Pelbam-crescent, road, andplaoe, A,rFh]faam- 

road) Brompton 
Pentonville, C, between the Angel, Islington, 

and Kiag's*«rofl8 
£iooaidiUy< B,,from. Hydei?«rk«oawie> to top 

oftheHaymarket(> 
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Pimlico, back of Buckingham Palace, A, 
GrosTenor-place, Hyde-park-corner 

Poet*s Comer, Old Palace-yard, Westminster 

Poland-street, B, 365, Oxford-street 

Poplar, High-street, E, for Commercial-road 
East, to East India Dock 

Portland-place, and Upper, I, continuation of 
Langham-place to Park-crescent 

Portland-road, C, from New-road to Great 
Portland-street 

Portman-square, B, Orchard-street, 198, 
Oxford-street 

Princes-street, City, runs along west side of 
Bank 

Queen - square, Bloomsbury, B, Kingsgate- 
street. 116, High Holborn, or Guildlord* 
street, Russell-square 

dueen-square, Westminster 

Queen's-road, Chelsea, A, beyond Victoria- 
road, Pimlico 

Batcliff Highway, now St. George's - street, 
down East Smithfield, beyond the Tower 

Redcross- street, parallel between the Borough 
and Southwark Bridge-road 

Red Lion-square, B, Dean-street, 92, High 
Holborn 

Regent-street, I, from Waterloo<place, Pall- 
mall, to Langham-place 

Regent-circus, Junction of Regent street and 
Piccadilly 

Regent*circu8, Junction of Regent-street and 
Oxford- street 

Regent's-park, C, New road, opposite Port- 
land-place and York-place, Regent-street, 
&c. 

Richmond-terrace, A, comer of Parliament- 
street, opposite the Treasury 

Rosemary-lane, end of the Minories, east 
towards Blat^wall 

Rotherhithe, over London-bridge, left down 
Tooley-strect 

Royal Exchange, between the Bank and 
CorahiU 

Russell- square, B, Southampton-street, 126, 
or King-street, 120, High Holborn; C, 
Wobum-place, Euston-square 

Sackville-street, A, 40, Piccadilly; I, Vigo- 
street, 113, Regent-street 

St. Agnes Villas, Bayswater, B, beyond 
Oxford, street 

8t. George's-circus, Obelisk, Blackfnars, and 
Westminster-roads 

St. James's- park. A, through the Horse 
Guards or St. James's Palace 

St. James's-square, ' A, Duke-street, 180, 
Piccadilly, or Charles-street. Haymarket 

St. James's- street. A, 161, Piccadilly, to St. 
James's Palace, and Pall-mall 

St. John's-square, by Clerkenwell- green 

St. John's-wood-road, C, left of Park-road, 
west of Regent's-park 

St. Martin's-Iane, A,fh>m St. Martin's Church, 
Trafalgar-square, to Long-acre 

St. Martin's-le-Grand. B, comer of Newgate- 
street and Cheapside 

St. Mary Axe, 116, Leadenhall-street 

St. Paul's Churchyard, A, between Cheapside 
and Ludgate-hill 

Salisbury-square, A, Salisbury-court, 81, 
Fleet-street 

Saville-row, I, Vigo-street, 113, or New Bur- 
lington-street, 167, Regent-street ; A, Sack- 
viUe-street, 40, PiccadiUy 



Serjeant's Inn, A, 3, Chancery-lane 
Sei:jeant*s Inn, A, 49, Fleet-street 
Shadwell, High-street, continuation of Rat- 
cliff Highway, London Dock 

Shoe-lane, A, 128, Fleet-street ; B, 65, Hol- 
born-hiU 

Skinner-street, B, Newgate-street and Hol- 

bom-hill 
Sloane-square, A, bottom of Sloane-street 
Sloane-street, A, Knightsbridge, to Sloane- 
square, and King'ii-road, Chelsea 

Smithfield, West, B, 2, Giltopur-street, near 
Old Bailey 

Snow-hill, B, Farringdon-street, to West 
Smithfleld 

Soho-square, B, Charles-street, 412, Oxford- 
street 

Somerstown, C, north of New-road by Easton- 
square 

Somerset-house and place, A, 151, Strand 

South bank, Regent's-park, C, Park-road 

South Lambeth, over Vauxhall-bridge 

Southampton -buildings, B, High HolborD,. 
and 52, Chancery-lane 

Southampton-row, Russell-square, B, King- 
street, 120, High Holbom; C, Wobum- 
place 

South Audley-street, continuation of North 
Audley-street 

South Molton-street, B, 294, Oxford-street 

Southwark-bridge and road. A, Queen-street, 
60, Cheapside 

SoulJiwick-crescent, B, end of Hyde-park« 
street, beyond Oxford-street 

Spanish-place, B, Manchester-square 

Spital-square, E, 103, Bishopsgate Without 

Spitalfields - market, E, Union • street, 65, 
Bishopsgate Without 

Spring-gardens, A, 49, Charing-cross, to St. 
James's-park 

Stamford-street and Upper, 16, Blackfriara- 
road to Waterloo-road 

Stangate-street, Bridge-road, Lambeth, right 
of Westminster-bridge 

Staples-inn, B, 2, Holbom-bars 

Stepney-green, out of Commercial-road 

Stock-Exchange, Capel-court, Bartholomew, 
lane 

Storey's-gate, A, Great George-street, West- 
minster, St. James's-park 

Strand, A, A^im Charing-cross to Temple-bar 

Sussex-gardens and square, B, beyond Oxford- 
street 

Tavistock-square, C, Wobum-place, New- 
road; Gordon-square 

Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 10, Upper 
Wellingpton-street, and 14, Southampton- 
street 

Temple (Middle and Inner), Fleet-street, 
near Temple-bar 

Thames-street 

Thavies-inn, B, 57, Holbora-hill 

Threadneedle-street, firom the Bank, comer 
of Bartholomew-lane, to Bishopsgate-street 

Throgmorton-street, east of Lothbury 

Thurloe-square, A, Brompton 

Titchbome-street, A, top of Haymarket to" 
Marylebone-street, Golden-square 

Titchfleld-terrace, north of Regent's-park 

Torrington-square, Keppell- street, Russell- 
square 

Tottenham-court-road, B, Oxford-street; C/ 
New-i'oad, leading to Hamp8tead*ro«d 
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Tower-hill, end of Minories 

Trafalgar- square, A, Charing>cros8 

Treror-square, Knightsbrldge, A, Trevor- 
place, opposite Barracks 

Trinity-square, Tower-hill 

Tomstile (New), 241, High Holbom ; (Little) 
High Holborn, to Lincoln's-inn- fields 

Ulster-place and terrace, Regent's-park, C, 
New-road. near Park-crescent 

Uniyersity-street, C, 162, Tottenham- court- 
road 

Uzbridge-road, B, west of Oxford- street 

Vauzhall, Lambeth, near Vauxhall-bridge, A, 
down Abingdon- street 

Yerulam-buildings, B, Gray's* inn 

Victoria-grove, New Kensington, A, beyond 
Knightsbridge 

Victoria-road, Pimlico, back of Buckingham- 
palace, to Vauxhall bridge and Queen's- 
roads 

Vigo-street, I, 1 13, Regent-street, A, Burling- 
ton-gardens, 24, Old Bond-street 

Walbrook, back of Mansion-house 

Walworth-road, comer of New Rent-road, 
near Elephant and Castle 

Wandsworth-road, VauzhaU-bridge 

Wapping 

Wardour - street, 382, Oxford - street. A, 
Princes- street, Coventry-street 

Waterloo-brldge, A, Wellington-street, 130, 
Strand 

VTaterloo-pIace, A, bottom of Regent- street 

Waterloo-road, Lambeth, A, over Waterloo- 
bridge 

OMNIBUSES. 

We now proceed to give some information about the principal Omni- 
buses plying in the metropolis, and the routes taken by them. 



Wellington - street. Borough, over London- 
bridge 

Wellington-street, A, 130, Strand 

Westboiume-crescent, Sussex-gardens, B, be- 
yond Oxford-street 

Westminster -bridge and road, near New 
Palace-yard, A, Parliament-street 

Whitectaapel, High-street and road, firom 
Aldgate to Mile-end 

Whitefriars, A, a district between Fleet- 
street and the Thames 

Whitehall, A, Charing-cross to Parliament- 
street 

Wigmore-street, B, Cavendish-square 

Wilmington-square, Spa-fields, C, south of 
Amwell-street, Pentonville 

Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-square, A, Wil- 
ton-place, 25, St. George's-place, Knights- 
bridge 

Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, B, Yere- 
street, 151, Oxford-street 

Winchester-buildingg, 28, Great Winchester- 
street, Old Brocd-street, beyond the Bank 

Wobum-place and Upper, C, Euston- square. 
New-road 

Wobum-square, between Russell and Gordon 
squares 

York - road, Westminster - bridge - road, to 
Upper Stamford-street, opposite Astley's 
Theatre 

York-tavern and gate, Regent's-park, south 
side, C, New-road, and High-street, Mary- 
lebone 



1. From the Bank^ along Cheapside, Fleet- 
street, the Strand, to Charing-cross, and thence 
along Piccadilly to Knightsbridge, Kensington, 
Brompton, Chelsea, Pimlico, &c. (Some of 
these fgo past the Bank to Hoxton, some to 
Mile-end-gate, others to the Blackwall Rail- 
way Station (Fenchurch-street), others to the 
London-bridge Railway Station.) 

2. From the Bank, along Cheapside, New- 
gate-street, Holbom, Oxford-street, to Bays- 
tpaier, &c.; with a branch to the north up 
Edgware-road to Paddingion. (Some of these 
go beyond the Bank to the Blackwall Railway, 
Fenchurch-street; others to the London- 
bridge Railway Station.) 

3. From the Bank, through Finsbury- 
square, along the New-road, skirting Islington, 
the Regent's-park, to Paddington. (These 
omnibuses also go to the Eastern Counties, 
Blackwall, or London-bridge Station, alter- 

. nately.) 

Of omnibuses taking cross or mixed lines, 
are the following :— 

4. From the Bank, via Cheapside and the 
Strand, to Charing-cross, then down White- 
hall, Parliament-street to Westminster Abbey, 
to Pimlico. 

5. From Hofloway, by Islington, St. John- 
street-road, Gray's-inn-lane, Holbom, Charing- 
cross, Whitehall to Westminster. 

At Charing-cross, several important routes 
diverge, and of which some of the omnibuses 
coming from the Bank take advantage; as. 



for {instance, some of the Bayswater omni- 
buses, which, instead of the Holbom line, 
proceed by Fleet- street to as far as Charing- 
cross, whence they turn to the north up 
Regent-street, falling into Oxford-street at 
the Circus. Others turn down Whitehall to 
Westminster and Pimlico. 
I 6. The ii^/of, running fh)m S^.JoAn'«FFooJ, 
down Baker-street, along Oxford-street, as far 
I as the Circus, then down Regent-street, by 
I Charing-cross, along Whitehall, Parliament- 
I street, over Westminster - bridge, to tiie 
' Elephant and Castle, and Cambertoellgate. 
I 7. The Waterloo, starting Arom Park-street 
(the York and Albany), Camden Toum, down 
Albany-street, Regent-street, Charing-cross, 
along the Strand, to the right over Waterloo- 
I bridge (South- Western Railway Station), to' 
the Old Kent-road or Camberwell-gate. 
I 8. From Camden Toum (the Eagle), by 
1 King's Cross (Great Northern Railway), down 
, Gray's Inn-lane, Chancery-lane, Fleet-street, 
1 over Blackfriars-bridge, to Kennington-gate. 
I 9. The Islington and Chelsea Une, starting 
firom Islington, along the City-i-oad to Port- 
land-road, down that and Regent-street as far 
, as Piccadilly, and thence to Chelsea. 
I 10. The Islington and ^Mntn^/on line start 
from Barasbury Park, Islington, proceed down 
Goswell-street-road, through Aldersgate- 
street and St. Martin's-le-Grand (Post-ofiice), 
to the right down Newgate»street, then wind- 
ing to the left down the Old Bailey, again to 
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13. Hungerford (Chnrrng-crM) to Camden 
Town— from Hungerford Maiket.upSt. Mar- 
tin's-lane, High-street, fit. Giles's, Totren- 
bam-court-road, al<mg theH«inpstead«oad to 
Camden-town (Mother Red-eap). Face, an 
ihe way, Bd. 

14. Hungerford Market to the Edgware- 
roadf by Ohaxing-cross, up Regeiit<street to 
the left, along Oxford-street, to the top of the 
Edgware-rosd. Fare, all the ^ivay, 3d. 



-the tight down Ludgate-street. again to the 
left over Blackfriars-bridge, thence by the 
Obelisk, to theElephant>and OastIe,and£en- 
nington-gate. 

11. From HoUotoay, by the Brecknock 
-Anns, down Tark^street, Albany«etreet, 
Portland-road, Begent-street, Ohtuing-oross, 
€ltrand,oTer Waterioo-bridge. 

12. From HoUowaj/y Islington, New-road, 
-Portland- street, Begent-street, along Piooa- 
diUy, to Chelsea, 

These are the principal omnibuses trafficking within the loiDet fre- 
quented thoroughlares of the north and western portion. There are 
many others having more or less devious routes, but we have .gone into 
enoufit detail for general purposes. At all the railway stations are 
omnibuses connected with all the lines indicated aibove, so that the 
'imveller, on his arrival, supposing that he has previously made up his 
mind what part of town he wishes to go to in the first instance, can have 
so difficulty in selfli^ting that which is best adapted to his puxpoae. 
The fare by all the above omnibuses (except 13 and 14) is W. for tbd 
mhskd jouxa^y, ^aiul 4(f . and M. for intermediate distances. The lialf- 
journey of No. 1, and others going through Charing-cross,is genaually at 
4ibat point ; but most of them take from the Bank to £j4ghtsbridge ibr 
3c?. The half-journey of No. 2 is at the bottom of Tottenham-icoui?^ 
road, though most of them take from the Bank to the Begent-circus, 
Oxford-street, for 4d, The half-journeys of No. 3 are at Islington and 
at Portland-road. It is always prudent, however, to ask the conduetor 
before getting in. 

The following are the points of departure of the omnibuses to the 
principal rural villages or hamlets lyiag within the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London, beginning with those lying beyond Uie Hyde 
'Plark-comer, PiccadHly, Mid going round to those on the Surr^ wde of 
•ihe rbrier i— 



' Putney Sri^e (Ff4Aa»i)— From liOndon- 
"bridge* same route as class I, through Bromp- 
ton and Walham-green, Parson'sgreen, &c. 

£gw Bridg9.and Eammer»»fth-~TTom Lon- 
don-bridge, same route as class 1, pasaiog 
Jbrough Kensington. 

Sichnondy HannplMi Courts ^c— Prom 8t. 
JPftul's and thence going along route 17o. 1, 
ttOBping at the White Horse-cellars, Picca- 
JSOij. Th/iy go alternately aver Kew orHam- 
menmiifbibridge. About every half-hour. 
.AU.the way» U. 

Shepkerffa Bu$h, NotttHg-Sm—McBt of the 
•^Ba^swater omnibuses go as far as the fimner 
l^cesj an to Notting-hill gate. 

Acton and Ealtng^From the Bank, 4md 
floor's Green Man and Still, Ozford*street, 
jiine times a d^. 

Xentdl Greeuy Harrow iZooif— From the 
."Baidc: calling at the Green Man and StiU, 
^Oxford-street, (Begent-circus). 

Kentish^mon (foot ofHighgate^htn)— From 
"Whiteclupel, by the Bank, up Holbom, and 
JTottenham-court-road. 

JTaimu/^ad— From the Baotc, up Holbosn, 
Jofttenham-conrt-road, Camden-toivn, &c. 
(One stasts about every lialf-hour from the 
Jbottom of .Tottf^lham-court-road). 

Mijgkgate, Fmdaey,and ToUeri&ge—'FTam 
the Blue Posts, 'Holbom, 8 am. 



ffigkgate, HomBey^ and HtfSotPt^— Pirom 
Westminster, the Post-office, and the Bank, 
and Bailway Stations. (Wilson's oomibnses.) 

Stoke Newtngton and Hoffonw^— From I3ie 
British Coffee-house, Cockq>Qr-8treet, Cliar- 
ing-croBs; and from the Flower Pot, Bishops- 
gate-street. 

Hackney t Shoreditckt and Ca mb r id g e Heath 
—From 35, Piccadilly (Circus) tdong roirte 1,. 
caning at the Flower Pot, Bishopsgate- 
street. 

Hackney and Dabtonr—Tram the Oreen 
Man and Still, ArgyH-street, Oxford-street. 

Hamerton^-Fram the Green Man and Still, 
Oxford^street (Circus), down Begent-street, 
and same route as last. Half-past II, A.K., 
and every two hours after. 

JBlackwall^From Knightsbridgei bj Fieca- 
diUy, Charing-croes, and the BaidE. 

Greenwich and £lackheath—¥nm Graoe- 
churdi-street. City, over I<ondon-1>ridge, 
through the Borough, New-cross, and Dept- 
ford, every quarter of an hour. From the 
Ship Tavern, Charing-cross, over West- 
minster-bridge, calling at the Elephant and 
Castle and Bricklayers' Arms, and Hxence 
same route as the preceding. 

Woolwich and Greenwich (the Nelson ononi- 
buses)— From Ojcford-street, comer of Port- 
maa-street, down Begent-street, Charing- 
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cross, &c., as the last to Greenwich : thence 
to Woolwich. 

Leifftsham— From the White Hart, Giace- 
ehurch-street, through the BonNishand Kew- 
eross : five times a day : fare 6d. From the 
Ship, Gharing-cross,OTer Westminster-bridge, 
kt.: tiurve times Jidagr: five. Is. 

ambenoeU-Q9^em~-Ce<x Camber«eU-«ate, 
see Nos. 6 and 7.J— From Grao«charch>street, 
ftreof h Hie Boroa^ aad Walworth. Every 
In miantea. Sara, 4rf. 

CamienoeU, Benmark-mu, 4^c.— From the 
Kings and Key, Fleet-street. Every twen^ 



DuL0iA, Camienodf, Henm-EOl, 4w.— 
Trom the Haaf-Hoon, Gracechvrch-street. 
SveiyfaamMtir. Afitbeway, M. 

Neir Peekkam^Vtaax Oraeeobixrah^tsaet. 
£Tei7 half-honr. ' 

Oapkam—VrtfOk OrifBn's Green Han and 
ftlI,Qsfor&stBtaMi*waBegciil-iteeet,€liar- 



ing-cross, orer Westminster-bridge. Every 
twenty minutes. From Graicechurch-street. 

Mitcham, Mertotit Tooting^ ^c. — From the 
Spread Eap^e, Graeeofaiavh-street, City, over 
London-bridge. Also fh>mthe Ship, Charing- 
cross, over Westminster^bridge. 

2fonaood—9nfaa ike Ship, <%ari^-«ros8, 
every ludf-hour. From GnuQeohuroh^^ftBelet 
every half-hom>. Fare, aH the way, U. 

Otixton'BHl — From Graeechixrcb-etreef^ 
ewfi7 ten mimites: ten, all the wa^, Aif. 
From Griffin's Gieen Man and Still, OxiSoiBd. 
street, by Begent-street, Chailng-cross, West- 
miaDter-biMge, and gpnningfcm i every qtanr- 
ter of an hour^ ftve, iflllhe wi^, 9f. 

Wandsworth Soad--'Frfaa the Dolphin, Ox« 
ftfrd-street, and the Ship, OhMing-^ross, ftur 
times « dtff. From GnMachanslMtnaet 
every half-honr. 

WondsworA — -'Fnnn XSracechivch-ATtbt 
ewerfham, F»e,alltfaejn9c,l«. 



STEAMBOATS. 

If amberlesB fiteamboatB piy npcn the Thames, ^p&m the •Gi^ i^ the 
nvBT as £gur as Ohelsea and Batteasea-biid|[e, caUii^g to laad 4Uid moekve 
pasHengers at the various biidgea, at a <£sa:<ge of 3^. ; these afford an 
^roeable change irom the loo&otoQj a&d ooii&ieiBeirfc af aa onm^bas. 
To persons wiK)se destmation is adjacent to tbe bas^ -ef the livier, also, 
a tzifling BaviagiA time wiM be effected by ado|9ting tlas mode of «qii- 
vejamee. These boats lbJh>w one another aearlj" eyesry tea takaa^a 
throiighsiit the day. 

Oonnecimg tine City (LondoBi-lHidge) wi^ tibe Stnuad are two litfle 
steamers, the £ee and the A^ whioi jMr&rm the joam^ «adi wai^, 
without any stoppages, in an average time of tea aBdmates;: &re only fi. 
33iousands wirul themselves inihe oourse of the 4ay of this eouiamicaJ 
iBode <kf convcryanoe. 

. To HcMnTueraudth^X&ujy Pvin^^ BkihmoaRdy and Eam^on Cmurt, se^essl 
boats start at various periods of the day (more .froquent m ia^ewosutt 
season), &om Londoa-luidge and iraai Hongerford-mavket : ihjrm «wg^- 
ing from la. downwards, according to the distaooe. 

Down the livar to €freemDicb^mL Wo^lwiah ateamais ply thnra^Mit 
the day from. Hun^erfoFd4)ridge and London-bridge. 

To Gra/vesendy stoj^ing at som^e iatenraediate stations, as the l^uuaes 
Timnel, Oz^enhithe, &c.; the Diamond steamboats start from XoiMbflii- 
bridge almost every hour in the day in summer : &Fe8, !«. and 9cL 

To the Aame desjanatina the Star company c(mvey their passencers hj 
tJie Bhu^wsdl Baalway as £str as the East India Docks (&rB iadudoil), 
at similar charges, thus avoiding the stoppages inddeiital to iSke ufioQr 
portion of i^ river called "w Pool," and elSdctioog a <xmaidenaDle 
saving of tim^e. 

IVom Id^ndotUrBridffey^LCGocdmg to the season, vadous boats take their 
departure for Heme Bav^ McirgoOe, Bamagat^ JEdmbwyk, and Ihihlm, 
aod Oalais, Boidoffn% and other ^reign podrta. 
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LODGINGS, HOTELS, TAVERNS, d:c. 

For thorough independence, undoubtedly, there is no place for the 

> traveller to equal a good hotel. Having secured a good bed-room, you go 
in and out when you please ; you dine when you lil^e ; have what you choose 

. to order for dinner, can make selection from an unlimited wine list; and 
you can break up your manage, and go hundreds of miles away at a mo- 

', ment's notice. Moreover, there is much comfort in the reflection — ^a 
remark of the learned lexicographer himself— that the more trouble 
you give, the more you are welcome ; and that every fresh order which. 

. a fastidious taste can devise, is attended to with fresh and imtiring 
alacrity. But then the cost of all this— can you afford it] Is your 
purse unlimited in ita resources? If not, eschew an hotel, if you pur- 
pose stopping more than a day or two, and bethink you of establishing 
your quarters elsewhere. 

Next in independence to the hotel, is a comfortable lodging. You 
have there the quiet of a home, with all the world open to you, to eat, 
drink, and amuse yourself from morning till night. In general, how- 

- ever, at least for bachelors, let no creature-comforts be looked for in the 
lodging-house, beyond the temperate repast of breakfast. The stipular 
tion, grudgingly conceded, of cooking a chop or steak occasionally, " if 
you should like to dine at home," is a miserable delusion — expensive 

• and comfortless. Take advice in tune, and always dine out. Knowing 
the expense of your lodging (without these extras), you know how much 
you have left wherewith to experimentalize upon the various bills of 

: fere of a hundred-and-one fevourite dining-houses, and you will find 
your account in so doing. 

To the man of ** quiet habits," who likes to be " done for," from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the same — ^who has no acquaint- 
ances, and no fency for picfing up those whom chance may throw in 
his way; and who, moreover, does not want the trouble of choosing his 

- dinner — ^to the man, in short, who is content to vegetate in a little ready- 
made "circle," and gifted with a happy genius for accommodating 
himself to circumstances, the boarding-house will afford a home ; and as 
long as he likes to pay his 20s., or 21. or 3^. a week, he wiU find himself 
welcome there. Further, if he is fond of a rubber at whist with the old 

' £imiliar pack of cards, he may generally be accommodated with it ; and 
if he takes an interest in oMerving the manners and speculating upon 
the affairs of others, and has a turn for the little tittle-tattle which small 
communities ever engender, he will find himself quite in his element in 
one of these domiciles. 

Upon the whole, we recommend the bachelor who intends stopping a 
few weeks in town, to take a lodging — ^a bed-room will suffice, if he is 
much about town — ^and to dine &c. at one or other of the numerous 

' taverns or eating-houses, some of which we shall presently indicate. 

The inns and hotels in the metropolis are so numerous that we cannot, 
in a sketch of this kind, give a feir account of all which would be 
entitled to mention ; and it would be invidious to particularize a few : 
we therefore leave the reader to cater for himself, guided by his own 
observations and the advice of his friends. 
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TAVERNS AND DINING-ROOMS. 



Of taverns and dining-rooms we may mention a few, in different 
parts of the town, which are most in favour with the public. 

In the City, near the Bank: the European Dining-Rooms, opposite 
Hie Mansion-house, good joint dinners ; Tom's Coffee-house, Cowper's- 
oourt, ComhiU, tahle cThdte twice a day, soup, fish, and meat, Is. 6d. a 
head ; the Woolpack, 6, St. Peter's-alley, Comhill, and Simpson's, Ball- 
oourt, Comhill, capital houses for joints and various made dishes ; at 
Baker's, 1, Change-alley, Comhill, steaks, chops, &c., " off the gridiron ;" 
also at " Joe's," and other chop-houses in Birchin-laiie ; at the Ship and 
Turtle, 129, Leadenhall-street, turtle and punch in perfection. 

Turning west, we find very good fare at the Cathedral Coffee-house, 
St. Paul's Churchyard; and at Dolly's Chop-house, Queen's-head-pa»- 
sage, Newgate-street, steaks and fried soles unexceptionable. 

In Fleet-street: Punch's Tavem (98 and 99), dinners off the joint, or 
by the plate, very good ; the Cock (201), and the Cheshire Cheese, up 
Wine-office-court, for chops, steaks, and stout; the Rainbow (15), ana 
Dick's (8), good for chops, &c., and joint dinners, 2«. a head. Cigars, 
coffee, &c., at Pursell's Cai(§, opposite Chancery-lane. 

In the Strand : Simpson (103), holds out a capital bill of fei^, admi- 
nistered in spacious and well-furnished saloons, at 28. a head, or, with 
fish, 2s. 6fl?. and 3*. Divan for chess, coffee, cigars, &c. 

In Covent-garden : the Piazza and Richardson's are both excellent 
taverns ; prices rather higher than the usual run of dining and chop- 
houses ; and the wines, to those who are favoured with " the correct 
card," such as, after once tasting, to leave nothing to desire but " one 
glass more." 

The Albion, in Great Russell-street, opposite Drury-lane Theatre, is 
a capital house, long established ; dinners, 2s, a head ; stout unex- 
ceptionable. 

In the Haymarket: Hemming's Caf6 de I'Europe and the Blue Posts 
are both good houses, more in the English style ; Dubourg's and the 
Caf6 de Paris have good cooking in the foreign style ; Jolm o'Groat's, 
in Rupert-street, Haymarket, is also well conducted. 

In or near Leicester-square are Bartolini's (34, St. Martin's-«treet), 
the Sablonidre (30, Leicester-square), the Hdtel de Provence (17 and 18, 
Leicester-square), and Giraud's (61, Castle-street), where foreign cooking 
may be indulged in at various rates of charge — ^none extravagant. 

In Regent-street ; Verrey, comer of Hanover-street, does the cuisine 
in the style of the Palais Royal ; and the Hanover Dining-rooms, after 
the EngUsh fashion of eating-houses ; the Scotch Stores, in Beak-street, 
good for chops, various dishes, stout, &c. 

In Piccadilly : the Albany Dining-rooms (190), always well supplied, 
and reputably conducted ; the WelSngton, newly opened, in the house 
formerly Crockford's Club. 

In Oxford-street: the West End Dining-rooms (312), the Scotch 
Stores (122), and the American Stores (56), are all recommendable, and 
much frequented. 
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TEE CLUBS. 



Tke Clubs of London are a distinguiBlung feature in the sihcial eon- 
dition of this great Metropolis, which is without parallel in any other 
quarter of the globe. like the Pyramids of Egypt, the Clubs of liosidon 
win stand alone in the page of histoiy. They owe their origin to tke 
^egaiiouB propensities oi men in large communities, restrained by .a 
certain principle of exclusiveness. Their philosophy is based vpon the 
known pow^r of an aggregation of oompaxatively small oontribrntioBs. 
For six or ei^t guineas a year, a man, having his timie upon his haiuls, 
may live dnnng half Ms life (twelve out of the twenty-four hours) ia a 
splendid mansion, furnished with a library, newsoapers, and writiii^ 
joaterials, Sec., in abundance, and an uneKceptionsiiDle euieme, at fixed 
and moderate durges ; assoeiatinf upon equal terms wil^ oi^rs auuch 
his superiors in rank, position, and worldly advantages. We are &i]i to 
.isepeat that this is a consiimmation resulting from a high degree of 
fira^tical eivilijsation, which, in the present «tate of society and politiis, 
oould iK)t be SQCcessfuUy accomplished in any cither capital m. the 
world. The Clubs are undoubtedly aa of^oot ef the taverns and 
coffee-houses of former days, which were lox^ the aeeustomed resort «f 
jaoien of wit and &6hion about town : witness W^'s CofiSee-houae, in 
Oovent-garden ; the Grecian, stear the Temple; the St. James's 0(xSee> 
house ; 3ie Turk's Head, Gerzard-street, Soho— names immortalized h^ 
association with those of Johnson, Garrick, Reynolds, Burke, Grolci- 
smith, and a host of other beaux esprits, who frequented thejn. In 
process of time, as men separated into digues and classes, a desire for 
selection and control, combined, perhaps, with a spirit of eeomomy^ led 
to the establishment of clubs upon a sort of joint-stock principle, where 
all the advantages of a tavern might be combined with the splendour 
of a private mansion, at a rate of charge avoiding intermediate prtifit to 
-a proprietor, and, aoove all, with a veto upon ^ admission of guests. 
In most of the early Clubs, gambling was carried on to a great extent ; 
but in those of s^eceirt formation, regulations are laid down ersclwling 
|nmes of channe, and restricting the stakes -upon others. Many a£ the 
Oiuhs created within the present generation are appvopriated to par- 
ticular classes, as the "United Servioe,"the ^Army and Navy," 1^ 
^ Vmveaity^^ -SiJid the " Oxford and Oambrie^," where eertain qualifi- 
cations are iskeeessary for admissibility: others assume by their names, 
SK^re than in reality, a peculiar character as to poMiios en* pursuita, as the 
^^Eeform," the " Omservative," the " TraveUera," the "Ath«Meom," 
the " Parthenon," the " Garrick;" but the grand element in the consti- 
tution and objects of all is the same, that of association, of newspaper- 
jeadin^, of agreeahly passing away an idle hour, and, above aU, of eating 
a good dinner and drinking fair wine at a moderate price. Some of 
the younger Clubs, as the "Parthenon," the "Erectheum," the "Gar- 
rick," the ** Reform," more liberal than their elder brethren, "permit a 
member to introduce a friend, sometimes two, to the advantages of the 
social board — a privilege which coimtry cousins douhtless will not allow 
their Chib friends to treat as a dead letter, the more especially as it is 
an imperative nde, in all cases, that the whole cost of the enterialnment 
must be paid by the member who invites, and not by the guest. 
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53ie ardiziary chao?:ge for duixier off tlie jojait is two sMIKngs, with an 
extei.t)f sixpence or ninepeiuie for '^ the table." Cold imeat, with table 
-beer ajid bread ddiscretiony anay be had till four o'clock far aaxjoeace — ^a 
^efaeap limch, coKivertible, by a ^ght effort of amaghiatioii, into an early 
dinner. No gratuities are allowed to waiters. 

The territcry of the CUubs lies between Gharing-cross and St. James's- 
fitfeet, Pail-Mfidl being iiie principal scene of recent colonization. A ^ot 
mope canveoient for easy access at onoe to the world of business on the 
one hand and of fashion and pleasure on the other, could not be selected. 
There are some stragglers in other parts, both east and west, which will 
appear by the Hst wmch follows. 

The newer Chibs have all been outvieing one another in the mze and 
stateEness of their buildings, incurring, in many instances, a heavy 
amount of sunk cajpital upon the respective concerns. The old ouiet 
houses of PaU-Mau are Tapidly disappearing, to make room for these 
xwmmunist palaces. "We are old enough to remember j" as friend Ever- 
'green used to say, when speaking of'^Catalaiii and the musical glasses/' 
when the AlJhenseum and United Service dubs, which stand at the two 
ixxraers &cing Waterloo*plaoe, were looked up<Hi as axohiteotural maipvels 
not to be surpassed. Shortly afterwards, however, came the Eef(M«m, iihe 
-donaeinratrve, the Oxford and Clambridge, and, lastly, i^e Army *and 
J^avy,:which have tthrown ikeir earlier competitors into thoshade^ and 
diie <OBEEiton, taking deeply to heart the oompacatively diminuti?ve -isaiit 
of their elegant house, built only about fourteen years ago, have com- 
meBced pulhng it down, with a view to rebuildiEig it on a ^grander Bcale 
— « work partly carried into execution. 

The following fe a Mat of -the Clubs in London :~— 

Wkite\37 and 38, St. James's-street, had its origin and name from a 
coffee-house of which White was the proprietor, standing near the bottom 
of St. James's-street, and established about 150 years ago. It was formed 
into a Club somewhere between 1730 and 1740, the subscription, how- 
ever, 'being paid to -the proprietor. The present house was buHt by 
James Wyatt. 

Bwdle's, 28, St. James'sHrtreet.— Anetther of the old dubB. 
.i$rooib'«,«60, St. James's-stFeert^/— This has aiwi^ been a Whig Oub. 

Arthur's, 69, St. James^sH3treet« — ^Founded early in the last oantury. 

The JIfourd, 23, Albemarle-street.—rEstablished 1808. 

TTie Tn/ndham, 11, St. James's-square. 

The Union, comer of ^Cockspur-street and Trafiagar^squHre.---Built 
about ihe year 1822, by Sir K. Smn-ke. 

The University, comer of -Suffo^-^tpeet aoad "BaH-Mafl BaBt.— ^iBuilt 
1826, by W. Wilkins and J. P. Gandy. 

The United Service, comer of Pali-Mall, opposite the east side ef 
Waterloo-place. Built 1826, by Naah. 

The Junior Urdted Service, comer of Charles-street and Eegent-street. 
—Built by Sir E. Smirke, and occupied by the United Service Oub, 
until their removal to their present large house. 

The Athenc&um, comer of Pali-Mall (south side), opposite western wde 
of Waterloo-place. — ^Founded in 1823 ; formeriy occupied "the liouse 
5^0. 11, Waterloo-place, subsequently used by ti, "Club called micceasiv^ 
the " Literary Union" and the " Clarence," now defunct. The present 
house was built by Decimus Burton, 1829. 
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Tlie Traveller8\ 106, south side of Pail-Mall, next the Athenaeran. — 
Founded in 1814, for gentlemen who had resided or travelled abroad, 
" a distance of at least 500 miles in a direct line," and the accommoda- 
tion of foreigners of distinction properly recommended. The present 
house was bmlt by Mr. Barry in 1833. 

The Reform^ Pall-Mall (south), next the Travellers'. — ^Founded about 
• the period of the Eeform movement, 1830. The present house was 
built about twelve years ago by Mr. Barry. The only club to which 
chambers are attached. 

The Carlton, Pall-Mall (south), next the Eeform. — For gentlemen of 
the Tory or Conservative party. The house was built by Sir K. Smirke ; 
since altered by Sydney Smirke. A new wing is adding, more sump- 
tuous in style, and richly decorated with paintings by Sang. 

7^e Guards, Pall-Mall (south), formerly had their club-house in St. 
James's-street, west side, one door from Kccadilly, now occupied by the 
Sovereign Assurance Office. Ttemoved here four years ago : the house 
,is small, the Club being restricted to officers of the Household Troops. 

The Oxford and Cambridge, Pall-Mall (south).— Built 1838, by Sydney 
Smirke. 

The Army and Navy, Pall-Mall (north), comer of George-street ; re- 
moved from comer of King-street, St. James's-square. — ^R-esent house 
built by Messrs. Pamell and Smith, decorated by Sang, and opened in 
1860. 

Conservative,' %\i. James Vstreet (west side). — Built on the site of the 
Thatched House Tavern, 1846, from designs of G. Basevi and S. Smirke. 
The hall, and other parts of the interior, painted by Mr. Sang. 

Erectheum, St. James's-square, comer of York-street. — ^The house 
formerly occupied by Mr. Wedgewood, the ware by whose name is so 
celebrated. Founded about twelve years ago. 

Parthenon, 16, Regent-street. — ^Established about twenty years agp. 

Oriental, 18, Hanover-square, west side comer of Tenterden-street.-— 
For gentlemen who have seen service, or have travelled in the East. 

Coventry, Piccadilly. — ^Founded about eight years ago, in the house for- 
merly belonging to the Earl of Coventry. 

PorUand, comer of Stratford-place, Oxford-street. 

Garrich, 36, King-street, Co vent-garden. — Instituted 1831, for mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession and lovers of art and literature. 

Gresham, King WiUiam-street, London-bridge. 

City of London, 19, Old Broad-street, where stood the Old South Sea 
House. 

Law Clvh, attached to the " Law Society," 106 to 109, Chancery-lane, 
' which society is composed of attorneys, solicitors, proctors, &c., was 
founded 1827, and incorporated 1831. 

Tlie Whittington Clvb, comer of Arundel-street, Strand. — ^Founded 
in 1847, for the advantage of the middle classes, as clerks, &c.; and. 
lectures and educational classes being added to the general arrange- 
ments of a club. 
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THE TOWER. 

The Tower of London is situated on the north bank of the Thames^ 
just beyond the eastern boundary of the City. It originally consisted of 
no more than " The White Tower," the square turreted building which 
rises in the midst above the rest, and which is traditionally reported to 
have been built by Julius Caesar ; though some pretend it was the work 
of WUIiam the Conqueror. Probably the foundation was as early as 
the Eoman period of our history ; though the chapel of St. John, on the 
second floor of the building, is unquestionably of Norman architecture. 
Succeeding monarchs added each his contribution to this stronghold. 
William Kufus surrounded it with walls and a deep ditch ; the prin- 
cipal additions, however, being made by Henry III. and Edward IV. It 
was made to serve as a palace, a state prison, and a fortress, down to 
the time of Elizabeth. It has been used as a prison for State offenders 
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since it was discarded, as a palace ; the last political prisoners of note and 
name being Lords Ejlinarnock, !&dmerino, and LoTutt, who' perished on. 
Toweivhill, for their participatioir in the Scottish Rebellion in 1745. 
Within a more recent period two perscais have been consigned here: in 
1810, Sir Francis Burdett, for a breach of the privileges of the House of 
iUommons; and in 1820, Arthnr l^istiewoodj ringlleader of the " Cato- 
street Conspiracy." The Tower of Xondon is now only nsed as a fbrtresa 
andr arsenal, and as the depository of the Regalia of the Crown. 

The Tower covers a snrfeuje of twelve acres, the whole snrroimded hy 
a strcmgiy-fortified wall and de^ m»at. The general outline is nearly 
that of a sijuare, the northern sidte bulging slightly outwards: Nearly in' 
the centre is tlie White Tower, or Keep. To the north-west of this is 
the ancient drcirch of St. Peter ad Vincula, where repose the remamff 
erf many wha have died or been slain in the Tower. Along* the nortioam 
aide of lAe area run the new Wellington Barracks, and to the* east of 
i^iese the new Jewel House. The inner ward was surrounded by a 
rampart, in which were ifeirteen towers, many of which remain. We 
may note the Bloody Tower (opposite the Water Gate, better^known air 
Traitors' Gfate), the reputed scene of the murder of Richard III.'s 
nephews. Next, to the west of this are the Lieutenant's Lodgings ; 
then, successively, the Bell Tower, the Middle Tower, the Beaucham]^ 
Tower (midst of west side), Anne Boleyn's prison, the Bowyer Tower 
(north side), the Brick Tower (north side). Lady Jane Grey's prison, 
and (extreme south-west comer) the Salt Tower. 

The entrance is at the western side, where four gates,* one within the 
other, each strongly fortified, have to be passed before arriving within 
the body of the fortress. Between the third and fourth gates is a strong 
stone bridge, and the last-named gate itself is> fdmiriied with a port- 
cullis, the only perfect one, in a condition fit for use, in the kingdom. 

The officer to whom liie government and care of tibie- Tower are 
committed (styled the ''* Constable") is always a person of the Invest 
rank. 

On Ostolioflr W, 1841, a terrible fire broke out in the grand storehouse, 
or small. Mrraiw]^ (built b^ William HL), in which 280,000 s^aaid of 
muskets and saiall armeK were destroyed.. Upon itr site the Waterloo 
Barracks have. aiDee beem erected. 

The stzaaoger, bessefe^ esspiozii^ the varioira towers seed apartments, 
rendered: iofeMeatiJaj^. by liiatoiiead aameiatioiis, shoidd view th» BOorse 
Armory, Qsnea "HlJpiliwtfe'a: Araogy, and the Jewel HooBe. 

The ffome Armory iir a spacious roosk^ 160 feet by 3^. Here, arranged 
in chroms^A^Liofdar, ave twenty-five eqrtMstriaaz figui'es, many of t^em 
effigies o£T&Bg& of BoWnd, with their Ejiigikt» or attendant^ from; the 
time of Edwanl I. to that of James 11. ; all wi& tiieir horsescbthed in 
the armour of the period in which they lived, in some fewinstaneeain the 
identical suits wh^ the originals oncet'sme. Tteft^OTviug is-aJ&t of 
them : — 

BdwK^m(Sims^Saii!tmaub»ieAaatMe^ggaK famVll^iSatKmuTbamaKaaOi,tmsttdQdhj 1 
Bword., *■ — ' — 

Henry V]L<(BMD)^.. 

Edward IV. (1405). In a complete suit of 
tournament armooB* 

A Knight of the time of Richard III., in the 
annoar worn by the Marquis of Waterford at 



1 by a Knight. 
Iflr-a suit of plate ar- 



Htery VTF. (TSIWI^.- 

Hernqp VIIL (i520). 
mourj-gWff 

Charles Brandon, Doke of Suffolk (1620), 
In sJate armour. 
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Ed«MdfClinlon» markot Lioc<Ar,(lSA5). JOs 
«iflgaiiii9-gite suitof acmimir. 

EAwttvA VI. (1662). 

A Man-tt^-Anna^ of tfa« year 15ao. In » 
sKt of acmouzr aalonilabed foir a man seven ftet 

KwMte HaatingB^ Earl of Bsmtingdon 
(1555). In ».flaife of plota armour, gilt. 

Sob«rt Bttiteyr S«ri<3f Leioeatar (1560). 

Sir Hamor luea^ Bfantae of th» 
(jawx. 

In the receaa a.fine sidt of asnieai 
stooA ta'hairtr teea presented to Heiny YIII. 
bj MaaimiHan, Easperor of Gemnaaigr, on tbe 
m«Briag» of', tbe fteanuB witfau £athacm» of 
Aragon. 



Botort Beveranx. Bart of Btam (T5B6). Jt 
fine suit.^ armour, iidai^ wHIt gold^ 

Janaetrl. (i4i06). 

Sir Horaee Yerer, Captain Oeneral (I60ff). 

Themaa Howard, Eari oT Arundel (I608-). 

BeBr3r, Prince- of Wales^ son of James* I. 
( 16X2). Bjr the- side Prince Charles aittended 
by a page. 

(Jeorgv Tilltesi^ Dnke of Bueidndbani 
(1618). 

TUemna If^twortli, Bttrl of SCraObrd 
(M»). 

GfaBrlQsI.(T640)'. BiishlygiR; 

Cieerge Menk, mdce of Aibemarie (l^^BQ). 
A mounted figure in bright armour. 

James B. {V9m). 



On ^be walk aiceL Qtiier pieces o£ anxK»M^ miis^ealiiiatnimeatft; &e:^ q£ 
variolic clffifces. 

These cnribtis^ reEcs were re-arranged by tB.e late Sir Siaiimel MeyriGk, 
autkor «(r" A Oitieal Inquiry into Antjient Armonr.'* 

Qtteen Elizabeth^ s -irmpry is connected. with the horse armory, by a 
narrow staircase and a passage through a waQ^ seventeen feet in thick- 
ness. Thisr sq^artmeBt is- said to ha^e been the pidsoii* df Sir WaLtesr 
Raleigh . It would be reka. to attempt even: thse most oaenial gianee atai 
tithe of the sing]Lda£ impiements c^ WAjfiu*e aD]d.t0rtu»er wft^JiabciniifiEi 
in thkk real ^ chamber of horrorSi!' Suffice it to aa^,. that tke colksctioBL 
comjadaes OQntributioim of £^ periods of history ;; great munbeis of 
asLtEsnoE date to the invention of gunpowder, and £com vaidoiuf paetss of 
the world, including much interesting spoil from the Spanish Amiada. 

The Jewd Hoiise. — ^The superb and costly collection of State jewels 
have been deposited in tiie Tower ever since the reign of Henry III. 
They were formerly kept in the Martin Tower, but have been lately re- 
moved to the new Jewel House, a smaU stone castellated building, 
erected for the purpose in 1842. The estimated value of these costly 
*^ baubles" is upwards of three millions sterling ; the Queen's crown 
alone being valued at one million. The following is a list of them : — 



The kbw Dcpssiai. Csowir.— The cap is of 
Telvet endosed with silver hoops, covered 
with diamonds ; on the top of these hoops is> a^ 
ball ornamented with small diamonds, beajj<^ 
ing a cross, formed of brilliants, in the centne 
of whiofa is a unique saj^hire ; in the front 
is the heart-fE>rmad ruby, said to have beeaz. 
worn by Edward the Made Priace. 

Thb Two ScBPXKEB. — The^sceptre with the 
ci'oss is of gDid,.tetvO'feet nana inchaalcmfig of 
beantifitl werkmanship, and ri^lgir 
mented with preeiiQn» stt 
with the. dover i» three ftet 
aad^HlEewiaeBaUy 

tax JaooiBB^a 

~ ift of yg'mtwm, it cesemiiitR at^ Bagte 
% and'ieof gsaaHantiqintp. 



diamonds; under its cross is a remarkably 
large amethyst. 

The dcaBM's Osb is of smaller dimensions 
than, the preoedfaig, but composed of the same 
splradfiL nuHterials and ornaments. 

TSaM.Qiiasa»*& Ivobt aesFTRS was made for 
the eonaort of James 19B. It is mounted in 
gpld^ andihesra on the tep a dove of i^ita 
Qfa^si. and! i» remarftaiile for its> < 





of _ 
fleur-de-lis 

The O&b is about siic inc&aff in 
edged, with pearls and oixnmented with 
precious stones, and surrounded by z«va of 



T&fflr QeeaaoBS. fl&]srM3BBa^A& i» of gold,, sei: 
wililr Jewalsv adaraad witb gcotesqpe figaxestn. 
andi is dtown. as » modeiiof tlie White: ToweKv 

SE..Bj>WAan's Soeabv is; ofi pure. gold,, fmaai 
f&eir seven indkesinlteigtb and^threevq^iartaak 
of ai»ilnslikin'dSatBBMf1iBr;;on> tiuttop ieaa- orb 
anitarOBOss^shod with sstaeiv spaifae. Jt teafj^ 
menfeaf tberealLGnnB^is- said to bedspaaSCeC 
iiutil»ai&. 

. CBBocawH: 'SMasMoakK'-JUvm 
laehly-o Wnsotf vessdfc. 
! %oiBBam OMiaMsraajna.- 
iwmeiilwaBafqgffiBCffllBltB woaiiiiiBiirilip 

Thb <&amam Stak Jhuaasmsrwae ftanur^ sal. 
Tite i g^ '■ ^mn a rtimr inMi»iii„ fttUi fliuin JM gi uirfi 
•WgMb was Ihdt «fe iiR Iftr present Queen^ 
crown. 

Tut Baptmkal Font is of silYer gilt, and 
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used at the Boyal Christenings. This magni- 
flcent piece is upwards of four feet high. 

Thb Akoient Ihpbbial Cbown was made 
for Ctiarles II., to replace the one saldtoha'ee 
been Worn by Edward the Confessor, which 
was broken up and sold during the civil wars. 

St. Edwai^o's o& the Pbincje of Wales's 
Cbown, is of plain gold without any jewels. 
It is placed before Us seat in the House of 
Lords on a velvet cushion. 

Ths Qxteen's Diadeu ob Cibcletof Golp 
was made for Anne Boleyn. It is adorned 
with large diamonds curiously set, the upper 
edge of the border is bordered with a string of 
pearls. 

The Ancient Queen's Cbown is of gold, 
set with diamonds of great value, intermixed 
with pearls and other costly jewels ; the cap is 
of velvet, faced with ermine. 

The Two Sceptbbs.— The Queen's sceptre. 



with the, pyoss, Is of gold, ., wd «f! rich work- 
manship. Highly ornamented with precious 
istones. The other, ah ancient Sceptic or Rod 
of Equity, beamtifully wrought «adi ladomed 
with precious stones, supposed to have bcien 
made for Queeh Mary, Cbnsoit of William itr., 
was aecidentaHy found in 1814, bebind the 
wainscoting of the old Jewel-dflee, r 

The Sacbahental Plate. — CSn one of them 
is engraved, in remarkably bold alto-relievo, 
"The Last Supper." On the other, the 
" Royal Arms of Great Britain." 

The Swobi>s of Justice, Ecclesiastic ax, 
and Temporal, are of steel, aaamtintod. 
with gold- in their embroidered velvet scab- 
bards. 

The Swobd of Mebct, ob Cubtana, is also 
of steel, ornamented with gold, but pointless . 

The Golden Wine Fountain, presented by. 
the Corporation of Plymouth to Charles II. 

The cost of admission to the armories is 6g?. ; to the Jewel House, 6c?. 

ST. JAMESES PALACE,. 

Facing the bottom of St. James's-street on the north, and St. James's 
Park OH the south. A spacious but gloomy pile, built in the reign of 
Henry VIII., on the site of an hospital of the same name. This has 
been the town residence of the Sovereign from the time of the destntc- 
tion of Whitehall, in 1695, until the accession of her present Majesty, 
in 1837, when the Court took up its abode at Buckingham Palace. The • 
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state apartments, which are spacious and magnificent, are still used for 
levees and drawing-rooms. This Palace is also still the head-quarters of 
the Queen's Guard, heing under the command of one Captain, one 
Lieutenant, and one Ensign, and which is relieved every morning at 
eleven, the band playing, colours flying, &c. In the Chapel of St. 
James's Palace the Queen was manied, February, 1839. 




BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 

At Pimlico, and facing the west end of St. James's Pai-k. This is the 
town residence of her Majesty. It is an old building new faced and 
remodelled ; the alteration^ and embellishments having been commenced 
some five-and-twenty years ago, by Nash, under George IV. The base- 
ment, under these alterations, was a parallelogram, flanked on either 
side with wings stretching towards the park ; the spacious court being 
enclosed by a semicircular railing, in the midst of which stood a marble 
arch, modelled after that of Constantine at Eome, and adorned with 
sculpture by Bailey and Westmacott. The railing and arch were 
removed in 1850 (and were set up at Cumberland-gate, Hyde Park), 
and a new line of buildings erected in front, connecting the two wings, 
behind which is now a square court. The court and drive in front have 
been enlarged, portions of St. James's and the Green Parks being taken 
in for the purpose. The state apartments, which are still used for the 
holding of privy councils, the reception of ambassadors, &c., are on the 
western front, facing the private gardens. The Eoyal chapel is a small 
but elegant building. 

MABLBOKOUGH HOUSE, 

Pall-Mali, near St. James's Palace, is a red brick structure, built by 
the first Duke of Marlborough, in the reign of Queen Anne: cost 
40,000?. Is now the property of the Crown ; was occupied by the 

D 
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Dowager Qneen Axlelaide till her death ; is now destined fosr the use 
of the Prinee of Wales, when he comes of age to have an estabtishment 
of his own. 

KENSINGTON PALACE, 

Situated at the western extremity of Hyde Park, and surronnded "by 
that portion of it known as Kensington-gardens, is a brick building, 
with a certain air of grandeur about it, though with no pretensions to 
architectural display. It originally belonged to Chancellor Finch, after- 
wards Earl of Nottingham ; but has been a Royal residence during 
nearly two centuries. Queen Mary, Queen Anne, George 11., and 
Queen Caroline resided here ; the two latter died here. More recently 
it has been the residence of the Duchess of Kent, and her present 
Majesty, up till the day of the latter's accession, when her first council 
was held here at an early hour in the morning, on the announcement of 
the death of William IV. The Duke of Sussex resided and died here. 
Visitors are permitted to view the chief apartments, in which are some 
paintings by various artists. The grand staircase and the ceilings of 
many of the rooms were painted by Kent. The gardens attached to 
the palaoe are nearly a mile square, and are very beautifully laid out ; 
originally by Bridgeman, Kent, and Brown, under tibe direetiofn of 
Queen CaroUne. They form a delightful promenade, and in the season 
are very &shionable. 

MiJdng our way back to the diBtrict of Charin^-croBS, and turning a 
little to me right, we come up<m a small but interesting vestige of the 
once gay palace of 

WHITEHALL. 

The old palace of this name occupied a considerable space along the 
banks of the river, a little to the north of where Westminster-bridge 
now stands. It was originally the residence of Hubert de Bmgh, Jus- 
ticiary of England under Henry III. ; from whom it passed to the 
Archbishops of York, and was called York House. It was seized by 
Henry VIII., on the fall of Cardinal Wolsey; and from that time 
became the residence of the Court till the reign of Queen Ajine, who 
took up her residence at St. James's, in consequence of the principal 
part having been burned down in 1695. On that occasion, the Ban- 
queting-room, which had been added to the structure by James I. (being 
only a small portion of the magnificent structure designed for him by 
Inigo Jones), alone escaped the conflagmtion. It is a classic building, 
of the Italian style, the pilasters Ionic and Corinthian. The ceiling 
was painted by Rubens, in nine compartments, the centre one of which 
represents the apotheosis of James I., under whom it was built. Since 
the time of George II. it has been used as a chapel, where service is 
performed every Sunday, though it has never been consecrated. In 
front of this building Charles I. was beheaded, 30th January, 1648, 
walking to the scaffold through one of the windows. At the back, in 
Privy-gardens, is a bronze statue of James II., by Grinling Gibbons, 
the expression of which is fuU of melancholy and dignity. 

THE PALACE AT WESTMINSTEB. 
Originally the sittings of Parliament, and the High Courts of 
Judicature, were held in the palace of the Sovereign, who often pre^ 
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sided at ikeim in penKm, and is still snj^sed to do so. In some 
instances in oiur eaifiier biatopy, the PsurMament has attefnded the person. 
<rf the Sovereign in other places of temporary abode — as Winchester 
and OxfcHrd. Bnt this i& ne'ver now the case, thongh location within » 
iReyal palace is still asngned to it ; so that, althon^ the abode of her 
Majesty is no Icaiger at the P)alace t)f WestmiBsieF, the two Hofises of 
PMLaiii«nt) and the sereral hi^ eoixrt» of larw, he^ve ehaoEiber? per- 
nwnently appropriated to them within its preciitctsj where they exercise 
ikeir important fonetions. 

NEW HQUSE& OF PARLIAMENT. 

Until t&e period of the fire at the Palace of Westrnmster^ in NovesM- 
ber, 1834, the House of Commons held its sittings in a temporary 
d)£unber constructed within the ancient Chapel of St. Stephen; the 
House of liOTds ocetrpying a larger room, separated from it by a long 
apartment called the Painted Chamber. After that event, and for a 
period of nearly fifteen years, whilst the New Palace waff bxiilding, the 
Commons removed to tire room forraerty appropriated to the Lords, the 
substantial walls of which had resisted the rary of the flames, whilst the 
Lords, retired to the Painted Chamber; both apartments bemg tempo- 
rarily fitted up for their respective occupants. 

Upmi the destruction of the Old Houses of Parliament, already" 
refen^ to, it was determined to rebuild that portion of the Palace of 
Westminster appropriated to their use, upon a scale of magnitude and! 
grandeur worthy of a great nation, and commensurate with the dignity 
of Partiament, the authority of whi(^ in that natron had long been 
paramount. A committee was appointed to receive and consider plans. 
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who eventually adopted that of Mr. Charles Bmj, whp^ aftei: soine 
years employed in erectiiig a terrace built upon piles on the river front, 
saw the first stone of his building laid on Ihe 27 th April, 1840. In ii» 
main features, it may now be said to approach towards completion* 
The style is of richly decorated Gothic, and will undoubtedly be meono- 
rable for ages, as the largest building of that character in the worlds It 
covers an area of nearly eight acres, 'and when complete will have Jfour 
&onts (the river front, which alone is completed, is 900 feet longX and 
three principal towers — ^the Boyal Victoria Tower (340 feet high, by 75 
feet square), at the southern extremity ; the Central Tower (300 feet 
high, by 60 feet square) ; and the Cteck Tower (320 feet high, by 40 feet 
square), at the northern extremity, close to Westminster-bridge. 
' It would be impossible within the limits of the present pubUcation ta 
give even a faint idea of the architectural details of this stupendous 
structure ; of the various halls, courts, passages, and minor apartments 
into which it is divided. We must, therefore, content ourselves with a 
very general indication of the main features of the plan. The southern 
portion of the building is appropriated to the House of Peers, and the 
library, committee-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and other offices belonging 
to it. The Queen's enti*ance, used on the occasions when her Majesty 
goes in person to open and prorogue Parliament, is under the Victoria 
Tower; whence, ascending a few steps to the first or principal floor, she 
passes through the Eobing-room and the Victoria-gallery to the throne 
end of the House of Peers. 

. In like manner, the northern portion of the building is devoted to the 
House of Commons, with its Various committee-rooms and offices ; the 
residences of the Speaker, the Serjeant^t-Arms, &c., being at the extreme 
end, near the Clock Tower. In the midst, between the two Houses, and 
communicating with both, is a erand central hall, which is approached 
from the western front by another passage called St. Stephen's HaU. 
The House of Lords is 90 feet long by 45 wide and 45 high. The House 
of Commons is 62 feet long, and 45 feet in width and height. St. 
Stephen's Hall is 95 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 50 feet high. The 
House of Lords is furnished and decorated in a most gorgeous style ; 
richly gUt mouldings, emblazonings of arms, paintiugs, stained glass 
windows, and velveUpile carpeting contributing to complete one of the 
most imposing pictures ever witnessed of the kind. The House of 
Commons will be more plainly furnished, but still will not be deficient 
in any of the essentials of comfort and grandeur. St. Stephen's Hail, 
besides being decorated with stained glass windows and other orna- 
mental features, wiU be further enriched with a variety of sculptures, 
busts of eminent statesmen, &c. 

There is a Strangers' Grallery in either House, to which persons having 
orders from a member are admitted to hear the debates. During the 
hoiirs the House of Peers sits judicially, being the highest Court of 
Appeal in the realm, the public have free access, as to other Courts. At 
other times permission to view the House, when not sitting, may be 
obtained by application at the Lord Chamberlain's office. Tixe Lords 
assemble for legislative business at five o'clock ; the Commons generally 
at four, sometimes at twelve. 

An interesting portion of this palace is the large and ancient Gothic 
apartment known as Weaiminster HaU, the largest room in the world 
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Tinstipported by pillaiw, being 270 feet long, 74 feet wide, and 90 feet 
high. The wooden roof, with its flying arches and cnrious carvinff, is 
worthy of careftd inspection. Charles I. was tried and condemned ia 
this Hall ; and here Warren Hastings was tried ; and here George IV. 
held his grand banquet after his coronation. On the right of the HaQ 
-are the principal Courts of Law, with entrances to them severally. {Sgb 
" CSvil and Criminal Courts, &c.") These buildiugs^ the chief front of 
whidi is facing St. Margaret's Church, are comparatively modem 
Jhaving been remodelled by Soane, in 1820-24. 



— ' tm ». 

X^OVERNMENT OFFICES AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 




THE HOUSE GUARDS. 



The principal offices in'which the fjiancial and other executive busi- 
ess of the country is conducted, are situated in Wbitehall and Downinff- 
street, which runs out of it, skirting the south-east comer of St. JamesiB 
Park, being withiu the immediate precincts of the former Boyal resi- 
dence. Subordinate departments relatiM to the receipts of revenue, as 
the Post-Office, Excise, Custom-house, &c., are. distributed in various 
parts of the town. 

The Treoomry. — ^This is the head controlling department of the execu- 
tive. It was formerly under a Lord Treasurer, but is now under Lord^ 
Commissioners, the First Lord being the Premier or Prime Minister of 
the country for the time being. The present edifice at the comer of 
Downing-etreet and Whitehall was built by Sir John Soane, a new front 
^f handsome Italian architecture having been added; in plaoe of iA» 
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iaxaiM: ratiier mamgnious facade, by Mr. Obaries Baarry, four yeais 
digo. The offices of tbe Ptivy Oc^mcU, of iTiiich the Boaid of Trade is 
ft special department, axe located in distinct portions of tlue boiMing. 

AdjflMsent to the latter, and nearer ObfiringHsrosa, is the office of the 
Seer^iaj-y of State for ^le Iloim Di^fHxrtmtrU. The Foreign and Col9mid 
iOgices, respeeti^y piesided over by priodpal Secretaries of Btaite, affe 
in ■I>owning-siareet. 

iZ%e Hoi^ ChMo^, in which all that relates to Ihe organizal^ieai and 
disposition of the army is conducted under the General commanding in 
chief, is situated immediately facing the Banqueting-house, Whitehall, 
its rear looking out upon St. James's Park. Though a striking feature 
in its way, with a cupola-topped clock-tower, the style of its architecture 
is niather classical nor elegant. It was bmlt about a century ago by 
Tardy, after a design by Kent. The two lodges which flank either 
side of the court-yard are tenanted throughout the day, from ten till 
four, by a brace of mounted Guardsmen, who are relieved every two 
hours, and who form a guard of honour to the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Ordnance Department of the army is conducted at the Ordnance 
Office, Pall-Mali, nearly opposite St. James's-square. 

The Admiralty is situated close to the Horse Guards. It is a stately 
building, flanked by wings, and having a handsome architectural screen 
in front of the court-yara. The naval department of the Government 
is conducted by ^yq Lords of the Admiralty, the first or chief of whom 
is always a member of the Cabinet, but generally not a naval man» 
formerly, there used to be a tall unsightly wooden semaphore on the 
3Poof of this building, but this, since the introduction of the electeic tele- 
^anh, has been removed. 

The Board of C&fvttol, for superintending the political affiurs of the 
Bast Indian Government, and luiving a discretionazy authority correla- 
tive with^ and in some cases beyond that of the East India Company, 
k also located in this part of the town, Hiough in a secluded spot, 
SEBinely, in Cannon-street, Westminster, between Parliamen<>«tz«et and 
tiiie river. It is a neat bnildii^ of brick and stone;, and was ori^ally 
erected for the new Transport Office. The Chaiirman of the B<»rd of 
OoBteol is always a ooember of the Cabinet. 

8omenet Home is situated in the Strand, ext^iding to the river on 
the eastern side of Wateiloo-bridge. The original bunding was erected 
by the ambitious Protector Somerset (whose sister, Jane Seymour, 
was mother of Edward VI.), the ground itself and most of the ma- 
4eriaJB bein^ obtained by the most reckless spoliation of church property 
in tius nei^bonrfaood, Bt. Paulas itself eantiibnting some of the latter. 
JQje designed it asa pidaee for iumseJf, but Mr. Kni^t says it is doubtful 
If he ever lived to inhabit it; certain it is that "Sie odium which his 
«et»atatk>u8 and unscrupulous c<H»iuct in building it incurred, was one 
«f the cauaes of his down£eJi. fie was behead^ in Janiiary, l£id£. 
The site occupied 600 by 600 feet; the architect, John of Padua; and 
it vasi^emaikable as being the first building of Italian architecture 
executed in this country. Upon the death (^ Somerset, Sonierset House 
became l&e .j^operty of the<}rown, and was assigned sucoesaively as the 
xeaidenoe of Prinoess EiiBabedii (a^Bbeerwards Queen) ; Asme of BenmaiiE, 
tQueen of Janijes L; Henrietta, Qneen of C3iarle8 I.; Cathexine^ &»- 
ganza^ iiofien of Cbades !£.; and it still oontijOLuedsa appurtenaaee ^ 
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SOMERSET HOUSE. 

subsequent Queens until 1775, when Buckingham House was assigned to 
Queen Charlotte in lieu of it. The old building was then pulled down, 
and the present edifice, destined to the public service, erected (1776- 
1790) by Sir W. Chambers, at a cost of about 370,000^. The area now 
is 500 feet by 800 feet. The Strand front has a noble aspect, the base- 
ment consisting of nine arches, upon the keystones of which are masks, 
designed to typify the ocean and eight of the principal rivers in 
"Rnfffand. Above are four statues emblematic of the four quarters of 
the globe ; and surmounting all, the arms of England. Passing Ihrough 
the gateway, we come to a handsome quadrangle, around which are 
the entrances to the several offices to which the bmlding is appropriated. 
On the side facing the entrance is a bronze statue of George III., with 
Old Father Thames at his feet, executed by Bacon in 1789. The river 
front, one of the finest facades in Europe, is flanked by a handsome 
terrace. The principal (government offices in the building are those 
connected with the collection of certain branches of Inland revenue, 
as the Stamps and Taxes, the Excise, including the Legacy Duty, the 
Audit-office, &c. ; and with the internal government of l£e country, as 
the Eoor-law Commission, the Tithe Commission, the Begistrar-General, 
&c. In ihe Strand portion are apartments araropriated to the Royal 
Society, the Antiquarian Socie^ the London University, and the 
Government School of Desi^. The east win^ (which was added a few 
years ago, from designs of Sur Bobert Smirke) belongs to King's College, 
the ground having been granted for the purpose. There is a separate 
entnnce to the College, through a gateway facing the church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand. 
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The Extim Ofice^ in Broad-etreet, Gity, waa enacted in 17i68^0, irom 
designs of Mr. James Gaodon. Tli^ former office was in Ijroniaonger^ 
lane ; and the site of the present buildin;g was, previously to die' <£ite 
referred to, that of the almshouses and college founded by thai* primely 
merchant Sir Thomas Gresham. An Act of Parliament was passed to 
enable the trustees of the Gresham Estate to part with this property 
for a rent of 600^. per annum ; and so were the charitable and enhght- 
ened views of the greatest benefactor the greatest city of the world 
ever knew, defeated and frustrated ; and a spot which shoidd have been, 
held for ever sacred to the pure and benevolent aspirations which dic- 
tated his noble acts, perverted to the collection of one of the most odious 
and oppressive species of taxation which an imscrupulous Minister, in a 
money-getting age, could devise. The Excise Office has lately been 
abolish^ as a distinct d^)artment, and its duties concentrated as part 
of that of the Board of inland Eeveuue at Somerset House ; and the 
building in Old Broad-street sold by public auction in May, 1853. 

The General Post-office, St. Martin's-le-Grand, to the north of the 
west end of Cheapside, and close to St. Paul's Churchyard. — This fine 
building, erected by Sir Eobert Smirke, was completed in the year 1829. 
The architecture, which is characterized by simplicity and breadth, is 
of the Ionic order. The principal hall, which is approached by steps 
imder the portico, and extends through the buUding, forming a thorough- 
fare to Foster-lane, is eighty feet wide (divided into three compart- 
ments by two rows of columns), sixty feet long and fifty feet high. On 
either side are the various offices for posting letters and newspapers, 

receiving and paying 
money-orders, making 
inquiries, &c. Informer 
years, previous to the 
general adoption of 
railway travelling, the 
mail coaches for differ- 
ent parts of the country 
used to depart from 
and arrive in the court 
attached to the build- 
ing, and the scene, par- 
ticularly that of de- 
parture in the even- 
ing, was always one 
of pleasurable exeite- 
ment. Now the bags 
are forwarded by means 
of light carta to the 
various railway star 
tions ; and, for the pur- 
pose of accelerating 
the delivery of letters 
in town, the letter- 
carriers are ccmTeyeg 
from St. MartinVl^^ 
Grandy in light .op€<^ 
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omnibusee/ which go along the principal lines of thoroughikre; each 
man aiioiitiitg with the bags in hi» charge at the point nearest to 
his ^fwa&;'^ It requires a special order to be permitted to see the 
interiar working of this vast and interesting establishment. 










THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 



The Custom-house has a noble river front, including three porticoes 
of the Ionic order, with a terrace walk before it. It is situated a little 
above the Tower, and immediately adjoining Billingsgate Market, famed 
for the finest fish and the richest " slang" m the world. The building 
covers an area of 488 feet in length by 100 in depth. The former build- 
ings appropriated to this department have been three times burned 
down ; namely, in " the Great Fire" in 1666, in 1718, and 1814. Each 
successive building was larger than its predecessor, in obedience to the 
increasing requirements of the commerce of the country. The present 
building was completed in 1817, from the designs of Mr. Laing. The 
Long Room, where merchants and "skippers" from all parts of the 
world resort daily to pass their accounts, measures 196 feet by 66 feet, 
and 50 feet high. The foundations of this portion of the buildiug gave 
way some years ago, when it became necessary to re-construct it. 

The Trinity House, Tower-hiU. — A handsome building, in Portland 
stone, by Mr. S. Wyatt. This ancient corporation, which consists of a 
master, four wardens, eight assistants, and eighteen elder brethren, have 
the duty of examining masters of Queen's smps, and appointing pilots 
for the Thames. Their revenues are derived from tonnage dues, light- 
house dues, &a 

The Royal Mint, on Tower-hill. — Previous to the present century, 
the business of the Mint had always been carried on in the Tower : 
but it was then discovered that the military departments located there 
required larger space j and the present handsome stone building waa 
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aocordingly projected, from designs of Sir Eobert Smirke, under wbom 
it was oompleted in 1811, at a cost of about a quarter o^ million ster- 
ling. The machinery employed in the suecessive jM'ocesses of testing, 
alloying, and coining ttie various moneys used in the Briti^ isles and 
her numerous colonies, is a masterpiece of its kind, and well deserves 
the careful inspection of all who are curious in mechanical contrivances. 
Access for this purpose, however, is somewhat difficult, and can only be 
had by special order of the Master. 

East India House. — ^The house in which the East India Company con- 
duct the Home Government of our important Asiatic possessions is 
situated in Leadenhall-street, about a quarter of a mile beyond the 
Boyal Exchange. It is a spacious and handsome edifice, with a project- 
ing portico of Qie Ionic order. Above the pediment are representations 
of Britannia, and emblems of the Thames and the Ganges. It was built 
on the site of the former house by Mr. B. Jupp, in 1799, and subse- 
quentiy enlarged under C. E. CockereU and W. Wilkins. In the interior, 
besides apprc^riate offices for the directors, secretary, and various 
departments, ooard-room, &C., are a library of Ori^atal MSS., &c^ a 
museum of fossils and other curiosities from the East. (See ^ East India 
Museum.") The ** Company of Merchants trading to the Eaat^" as it 
was until reoentiy called, had its origin in the rdgn of Elizabeth. 
Its first charter was granted 31st of December, 1600. It has since been 
renewed with vaiious modifications, and subject to various conditions. 
Circumstances in the course of years having brought a vast amount of 
territory into the hands of the Company, a Board of Control was esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament, 1784, to exercise, as its titie implies, a 
discretionary power over the political acts of the corporation. Upon 
the last renewal of the charter, in 1833, the Company was prohibited 
£:om trading pursuits (the object of its original fcKrmation), aaid restricted 
to the government and management of the revenues of the territories 
held hv them, as trustees for the Crown. This Act expires in 1866. 
Hie affidrs of the Company are managed by a ^ Court <rf DirectOTs" and 
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a " Court of Proprietors," the latter meeting at oertam stated periods to 
discuss the general policy pursued. The territorial posaeasious of the 
East India Company, and territories under their pro^ctioa, now cover 
an area of 48,000 square geographic miles, or more than a million square 
English miles, and contain a population of 130,000,000. The gross 
revenues of the three |»residenoies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
amount to about 25,000/KXW. yearly, and the capital stock of the Com- 
pany pays a dividend of 10^, 10s. per cent, per annum, to which amount 
it is restricted by Act of P&rliament, 




THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 



The Bank of England, situated nominally in Threadneedle-stz^det, 
(thence called ^ the old lady" of that place,) is a low but extensive ^le, 
covering about eight acres. The architecture is rich, but rathior remazk- 
able^ tliere being, with the exception of one small portion over the 
fioudi entrance^ no windows on the exterior. Altogether it has an air 
of solidity which becomes the jdace <^ d^iosit of the wealth of a gieat 
nation, whidi generally includes l&fiQOfiOOl, of gold coin or boliion. 
Mere tike payment of the interest of Grovemment securities is made at 
stated periods.of the year. There are a Botunda and nine light 4»urts 
vidiin the building. 



ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 



INNS OF COURT. 

These establishments, in which those persons intended for the pro- 
Jession of the law, are supposed to be educated, are now in name 
lOnJjr ivhat they were formerly in reality. Instead of any public ex- 
ercLses and duties to be observed by students previously to their being 
~»id to the bar, they have now only to eat a certain number of 
during the terms of three or five years, in one of the inns of 
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court, the expense of which, together with a species of fine, amoimts 
to about 130^. Having undergone this probationary requisite, the 
students are considered qualified for admission to the bat, if mem- 
bers of the society will move that they be "called." The ceretnony of a 
** call" is invariably followed by a festive banquet, at which the newly 
made " learned" gentleman entertains his friends. 

The inns of court are governed bv masters, principals, benchers, 
stewards, &c. As the societies are not mcorporated, they have no lands 
nor revenues, nor anything for defraying the charges of the house, but 
what is paid for admissions, and other dues for the chambers. 

The Inns of Court having power to call to the Bar, are Lincoln's-Inn, 
the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray's-Inn. 

LincolrCs Inn is situated between Chancery-lane and Lincoln's-inn- 
square, and derives its name from the Earl of Lincoln, who erected a 
mansion on this spot in the reign of Edward I. The buildings form a 
quadrangle, one side of which is occupied by the chapel and the old 
hall. On these erections tradition asserts that Ben Jonson was em- 
ployed as a bricklayer's labourer. The former, erected in 1620, contains 
a tablet in memory of Mr. Perceval, and is richly ornamented with 
painted glass. The latter is a handsome room 62 feet long and 32 feet 
broad, in which the lord chancellor sits out of term time ; it is adorned 
with a picture of Paul before Felix, by Hogarth. Contiguous to the 
hall is the vice-chancellor's court, which was erected in 1816. The new 
hall was built in 1845 by P. Hard wick. The Queen honoured the 
inauguration banquet with her presence. 




NEW BUILDINGS, LINCOLN'S INN. 

The Temple is thus called, because it was anciently the dwelli 
house of the knights templars. At the suppression of that ord^ 
was purchased by the professors of the common law, and convejj 
into inns. They are called the Inner and Middle Temple, in reL 
to Essex-house, which was also a part of the house formerly belor 
to the knights, and called the Outer Temple, because it was sit\^ 
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outside Temple-bar. The principal entrance to the Temple is the 
Middle. T^ipple-gate, which was erected from the design of Inigo 
Jones. It is adorned with the figure of a lamb, the badge of the^ 
society.p The Temple Church is an ancient Gothic stone Duilding, 
erected by the Templars in the reign of Henry 11. (See " Churches.") 

Th^ Inner Temple is situated to the east of Mi<Wle Temple-gate and 
has a cloister, a large garden, and spacious walks. 

The hall and chapel are bmlt with Portland stone, and were repaired 
in 1819 : the former is decorated with the story of Pegasus, painted by 
Sh- James Thomhill, and with portraits of King William, Queen Mary, 
and Lords Coke and Littleton. On the last nouse of the terrace on 
vMch these buildings are situated, was a suit-dial, with this singiilar 
inscription, " Begone about your business." 

The gardens, which extend along the banks of the Thames, form 
a delightful promenade, commanding fine views of Waterloo and Black- 
friars bridges, and of Somerset>-house. They are open to the pubhc at 
six o'clock in the evening, for a few of the summer months, commencing 
the first week in June. 




THB TEMPLE FBOM THE BIVSB. 



The Middle Temple, which joins the Inner Temple on the west, is so 
called from having been the central portion of the ancient Temple. 
The hall was erected in 1672, in the Eenaissance and Elizabethan styles, 
having a curious carved screen. There are here a beautiful picture of < 
Charles I. on horseback, by Vandyke, and portraits of Charles II., 
Queen Anne, Greorge I. and II. In the library is preserved a pair of 
globes made in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Gray's Inn, situated in Holbom, is so called from having been the 
residence of the ancient family of Gray of Wilton, who in the reign of 
Edward III. bequeathed it to several students of the law. The iSll is 
adorned with a curiously carved oak screen, and with portraits of 
Charles L and II., James II., and Lord Eaymond. The handsome 
garden is open to respectably dressed people every day. 

Besides these principal inns of court, there are two Serjeants' Inns ; 
the one in Fleet-street, the other in Chancery-lane. 
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The lima of Chomeerj^ were probably ao called because tliey w«re 
anciently inhabited by clerks, wbo cidefbjr studied the formiiig of wiirt^^ 
which regularly belonged to the eorsitorSy who are officers of ehaneery. 

The first of these ia Tharie's Inzi, on Kolborn-hill, whidi derived its 
name firom John Tayy% in the reign of Edward III. It has been siiice 
purchajsed by the society of licHeohi's-nm, and is now occupied by 
private persons. 

ClesMfniCi Iwny Strand, the square of which is adorned with a statue 
of a ife^ro hokinsg a Bun-<lial, and ^e hall with portraits of several 
judges. 

CliforcPs Inn, Meet-stre^ fcxrmeriy the residence of Lord CBfibrd. 
In the hall is a curious oak case containing the ancient laws o€ the 
society. 

Ste^ole InMy Holbom, wheare the wool-merdiants were accustomed to 
assemue, and probably given to the law students about the reign of 
Henry Y. TIi^ hall contains busts of the tweihre Csesars, and portraita 
of Charles 11^ Queen Anafte, Lords Coc^per and Maedesfield. 

Leon's Inn, Newcastle-street, anciently a common inn wit^ the sign 
of a lion. 

FurnivoTs Inn, Holbom, which was the residence of a noble family 
of that name, which became extinct in the reign of Eichard II. This 
edifice was rebuilt in a very handsome style, in 1819, by Mr. Pete. 

Barnard^s Iwn, Holbom, which was so <»lLed from a gentlentian of 
that name, who had leased it from the executors of Dean Mackworth, 
and given byhim to law stodentsi. 

New 7n«, Wych-street, cont^gvooB to Clement Vixm, belonging to the 
Middle Temjde. The sauHer nms are ddefiy inhaMted by attomeyB, 
law-stationers^ &e. 

COUBXS OF L4Mr» 

The principal Coixrts of Law wnt hsM in chambeiff appropriated to 
them in a bmldh^ to the west c^ Westminstar-Hall. 

The Court of Queen^s Beneh stands first,, ranking eaifiest in date 
and highest in dignity of the Common Law Tribunals. Here the King 
formerly presided in person, as the writ coram nobis implied, and the 
cases disposed of were only those j^inst the King's peace. The Court 
of Common Pleas was originally intended for the hearing of suits of the 
commons amongst themselves ; whilst the Coort of Excheq^uer was 
restricted to cases involving the claims of the King's Exchequer. But 
recent acts for the amendment and simplifying of the law have given 
*to aU these Courts jurisdiction over all cases of suit between subjects, 
and the fictions by which their practice was formerly clogged and per- 
plexed have been abandoned. There are five judges to each of the 
three principal courts of record, the Queen's Bench, the Common Pleas, 
and the Exchequer (the latter styled Barons of the Exchequer) ; and 
upon points being "reserved" in criminal cases, that is, points upon 
which the defemmnt^s counsel takes exceptions to the ruling of the 
particular judge who tries the case, the fifteen judges meet in the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber, convened specially for the occasionj and deliver 
their opinions serkntim, the majority prevailing over the minority. 

The Court aS. Chancery administers right between subjects in cases 
where the precedents of the oM Common Law Courts would not apply; 
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it gives a remedy, therefore, npon a construction of the equity of the 
matter, where the Common Law Courts could not interfere, or, indeed, 
when their interference in strreily aasertrng the legal claim wotuld 
necessarily work an injustice. The Vi^e-Chaneellors' Courts, and that 
of the Master of the Bolls, are ancillary to the Court of Chancery, the 
hyrd Chancellor restricting his atteatiom to apf>ea]s &om these inferior 
tribunals. Out of Term &ie, the Lovd Chancellor sits in the old Hall 
of Lincoln's Inn. 

Bankruptcy Court, Basin^iaHrstreet. — Built in 1820, by Mr. W. 
Fowler. Is presided ova* by two judges and five commission's. 

Insolvent Debtors Court, Portugalnstreet, Lincoln's Inn-fields — ^Fop 
the discharge from prison of insolvent debtors, after examination, at the 
diseretion of the judge presiding. 

Co^Tkty Courts — ^Por the recovery of debts under 501. ; established 
under a recent act of Parliament. There are several within the metro- 
politan districts ; those for Westminster, Marylebone, Finsbury, South- 
wark, &c. 

Boctori Ccmmons, St. Bennet's-hiU, St. Paul's Churchyard. — ^These 
are the courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; as, 1, the Arches Court of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which appeals for divorces, and scan- 
dals, as defamation, &c., are heard, 2. The Prerogative Court, for the 
proving of wills and granting letters of administration to estates of 
intestates. 3. The Court of Faculties and Dispensations: the moftt 
common in use is that for the marriage licence, -^ich costs 2?. 12». 6c?. 
4. The Consistory Courts of the Bishop of London, for divorces, &c., 
from which appeals lie to the Arches Court. There is also another 
court here, namely, the High Court of Admiralty, to decide upon ciaims 
of salvage, and siute for damage done between ships at sea. 

C&rUraL Criminal Court, CM Bailey. — The chief tribunal for adminis- 
tration of justice in the most seiioos cases, wiiose jurisdiction was hf 
Act 4 and 5 William 4th, extended to offences committed not only in 
London and Middlesex, but to certain suburban parts of Essex, '^jsat^ 
and Surrey. The sessicms take place every month, and two (sometimeB 
three) courts sit fflmnltaneousiy. They are ordinarily presided over by 
two Judges of the principal courts, with the assistance of the Becorder 
and Common Serjeant. The presence of one of the Aldermen, who take 
duty per rota, is always necessary to constitute the court. The court- 
house is an inconvenient one for the public, who, however, have the 
right to attend. 

The Middlesex Sessions, for misdemeanours and minor offences, are 
held at Hicks's-hall, Clerkenwell-green, so called after Sir Baptist Hicksf 
of Kennington, a mercer of Cheapside, afterwards Viscount Campden 
(died 1629). 

7%« Westminster Petty Sessions, near the Abbey, has jurisdiction in 
cases of minor offences committed within the city of Westminster. 

POLICK 

Hie Police Force. — The police of the metropolis, exclusive of the City, 
is under a commission, at the head of which is Sir Richard Mayne ; chief 
office, Scotland-yard, Whitehall. The City police is imder a commis- 
sioner of their own, Mr. D. W. Harvey ; chief office, 26, Old Jewry, 
Cheapside. The metropolitan police force, which is every year extend- 
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lug its juiisdiction sind its numbers, amounts to iipwardS (Jf'^SOOO tneti ;. 
the City police to between 600 and 600. 

There are eleven Poliee Courts, over which stipendiary magistrates 
preside, to hear the charges against all persons taJcen into tlie <5n8tody 
of the police. These magistrates, acting according to various aicts of 
Parliament, have either to deal summarily with the parties by acquitr- 
tinff or releasing them, if the offence be not proved ; or by inflicting a 
limited punishment of fine or imprisonment for minor breaches of the 
peace, &c. ; or, in the case of serious offences, commit them for trial at 
the superior courts. The police courts of Bow-street and Marlborough- 
street are the principal ones at the West End. 

In the City there are two police courts, or offices of similar jurisdic- 
tion, for offences within the City ; namely, that at the MaTisionrhovse, 
generally presided over by the Lord Mayor, and that at GuUdhaUf pre- 
sided over by an alderman. 

PRISONS. 




Newgate, comer of the Old Bailey and Newgate-street, is the principal 
gaol for criminals in the metropolis. Here prisoners are committed, 
awaiting their trial at the Central Criminal-court, and here the execu- 
tion of those condemned to death takes place, the scaffold being erected 
for this purpose at what is called the " debtors' door," the first from 
Newgate-street. It is imder the management of the City authorities. 
Erected from designs of Greorge Dance, 1783. 

GiUspwr-street Compter, nearly opposite Newgate. — For prisoners 
under remand from City police courts. 

Horsemonger-lane Gad, — The county gaol for Surrey, both for 
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within the county. 

THnQm^^'^ Pmon, Saath^vark {iormArlj eailed th.e ^ Swing's ^ or 
^^(i($S(^\^nck" as attached sfieciaJUy to the hi^h cooxt of tint mme\ 
is »pprQpmted lor delEytors and persons sentenced lor libek and Busde- 
meap0U]»i» by the Court of Queen's Bench. It is- spaebus and airy, and 
^to^thi^r! thei most desirable pliMse o£ the kind in theii^etsropolisw 

WMtecaroaa-^eety Cripplegate^r—A debtors prison for tlie dlgr. of Lonj- 
don and Middlesex^ built 1815, to relieve Newgate from tlm class of 
prison««*. . . 

Middlesex Home of Correetiony Coldbath-fields, — A penal gaol, 'viiwre 
tihe treadroU and otW descriptions of "hard labour" are a terror to 
drunkards, vagrants, and misdemeanants^ 

Westminster BrideweXL^- Tothill-fields.— A similar establishment for 
offenders within the city of Westminster. 

The Penitentia/ry, Millbank, covers 18 acres, and is used as a place of 
incarceration, with a hope of reform, of criminals who would formerly 
have been subject t6 transportation for short terms of years, 

TJmBrideweUyl^&w Bridge-street, Blackfriars. — ^A House of Correction 
for the City. 

PentormUe Prison, known as the " Model Prison," established upon 
the recommendation of Lord John Bussell, pursuant to an Act 5 and 6 
Vict, for tbe detention and reform of prisoners sentenced to transpor- 
tation. The silent and separate system is adopted, and useM trades 
ta,}ight, at an expense of 15^. per week per head, twice as much as many 
a hard-working man can earn. There is accommodation for lOOQ pri- 
soners ; so that the total cost of this interesting community, when their 
numbers are full, cannot fall short of 36,000?. a-year. The cost of the 
building was 84,000?. • 

Permission to visit the criminal gaols can be obtained from. the 
authoriti^ who respectively have their management ; as the aldermen 
aad shierifiEs for those in the City, and visiting magistrates for the 
coimtygaoL 

. . THE CITY, ITS CORPORATE GOVERNMENT AND 
INSTITUTIONS, 

The City, as already stated, is divided into twepity-six wards, which 
are each represented in the Common Council by an Alderman and a 
certain number (varying from six to twelve) of Common Councilmen ; 
and there is also a Court of Common Hall, for the livery or common- 
alty. The Lord Mayor is elected from amongst the aldermen every 
year. 

The aamual cavalcade, generally called the Lord Mayor's Show, 
excites great interest, and exhibits no ordinary display of municipal 
splendour. It concludes at Guildhall, and is succeed^ by an entertain- 
ment of appropriate magnificence, at which distinguished members of 
administration, many representatives of the first families in the kingdom, 
and about a thousand other persons, assist ; all of whom are admitted 
fay tickets from the lord mayor, or from one of the sheriflfe. The 
expenses (generally about 3000?.) are defrayed by the lord mayor and 
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ti^anSS^ sad tibe f estivhus of the di^ an tenuiiiAdd hy a ipimdid 

baU. 

Hie knd msy or'b dieas is vei^ ahow7. On pub^ occasioBfl lie w^ars 
€i&er acuiefc or purple lo^bes, ndkly fdnred, aaid a gold elnm or eoUar. 
When he goes m his slate ooadiy the maee-beKrer nts upon a etool in 
tiie middle^ &ciiiff cue of the viBdows, aad the sword-beaier npOR a 
stool aleoy fiuaag the oiher ; and ^sHieii on foot has train is sappoarted by 
•a page, and the maoe and swovd are carried before him. 

'Hms lard major'n aalaiT is 8000^., but the actual ezpraiditiire fye- 
auently exceeds this sum by many thousands^ and varies according to 
ue wealtfa or iibeiality of iBdivicUiaLs. 

The aheiifGs^ "who execute the Queen's write, are chosen by the CSity, 
by prescriptive right, and not by the QoeeBy as in other cases : they are 
two in number, thoogh eonadered jointly as one, b^ng, strictly speak- 
ing, *' the Sheriff" for the City of Lonaon and Odnnty' of Middlesex. 
^The law officers of the iMy are ^e recorder and common seijeant. 
The official etiquette is presided over by a diy remembrancer, master 
of the ceremonies, &e, ; and eadi lord mayor appoints his diaphun. 
The privileges of the lord mayor are very considerable. He has a right 
to precedence next to the sovereign within the City. The gates of 
Temple-bar are closed against the soiv^eign and the heralds on state 
oocasions, and opened only, after knocking, at the lord mayor's bidding. 

The Judicial Fravichue is amongst the many valuable privileges 
obeyed by the city. It is most important ; and yet the power of the 
dty eoorts, for the recovery of debts, or of compensations for injories, 
^by action or writ, according to Hie course of conmum law," is but 
littie known. There are the Lord Mi^yor's Court, the Court of Hust- 
ings^ the Sheriffii' Court, &c. 

The revenue of the city, arising fix)m various dues, tolls, rents, &c., 
is very considerable — ^probably not far short of 200,000^. ; of the dis- 
posal of which in official expenditure not much above a third is 
accounted for. 

City Companies, — ^There are ninety-one city companies, founded aad 
chartered at various ancient dates, and many of them, as the " Barber- 
surgeons," the "Lorimers," "Bowyers," "Patten-makers," "Homers," &c., 
would find their vocation rather out of keeping with the present state 
of society. The twelve principal companies, vmich, by distinction, are 
styled "honourable," are as follow; — 1. Mercers ; 2. Grocers ; 3. Drapers ; 
4. Fishmongers ; 5. Goldsmiths ; 6. SkJimers ; 7. Merchant-tauors ; 
8. Haberdamers ; 9. Salters ; 10. Ironmongers ; 11. Vintners ; 12. Ooth- 
workers. About fifty of the companies have halls, where they give 
magnificent banquets upon occasions ; amongst which those of the 
^ FicdmiongerB," the "Merchant-tailors," and the "Goldsmiths," rank 
highest in gastronomic annals. 

Many of these halls belonging to the city companies are remarkable 
as buildings, and others for their paLntings and curiosities. The fol- 
lowing are tiie principal : — 

Mercers^ HaUj Cheapside, re-erected after the Great Rre, has a ridily- 
sculptured front, adorned with figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
and contains some interesting relics of the celebrated Whittington. 

Oroeer^ HoM, in the court of the same name, in the Poultry, is a 
Handsome building, erected in 1802, wi1& stone fronts surmounted by 
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ML embleia of eMtem produetioiis. It contains poriraits of Sir John 
Cutler, Lord Chatham, and his son, Mr. Pitt. 

Drofp&TB^ Hatty Throgmorton-street^ is a q vadrangular edifice, erected 
(1667) on the site of a mansion inhabited by Oomwell, Earl of Essex. 
It contains portraits of Fitz-Alwyn, the first mayor of London; 
Nelson, by Beechy; and (snppoeed) Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Fishmongers^ HqXL^ at the foot of London-bridge, chartered 3f<3i 
Edward III. — The present building was erected (1831) by H. Eoberts. 
The banqueting-room is 73 feet long by 38 broad, and 33 high. There 
is a statue by Piei'ce, of Sir W. Walworth, whose right hand grasps the 
identical da^er with which he slew Wat Tyler; also portraits of Wil- 
liam III. and Queen Mary, by Munro ; Gteorge II. and his Queen, by 
Sbackleton ; Duke of Kent, and Earl St. Vincent, by Beechey ; and 
Queen Victoria, by H. Smith. 

Goldsmiths^ Hau, Foster-lane, Cheapside, is a magnificent edifice in 
classic architecture, erected (1835) by Philip Hardwicke. It contains 
several fine pictures: portraits of Sir Hugh Myddleton ; of George III. 
and his Queen, by Eamsay ; George IV., by Northcote ; William IV. 
and Queen Adelaide, by Shee; Queen Victoria, by Hayter; and busts 
of George III. and IV. and William IV., by Chantrey. The Gold- 
smiths' Company possess the privilege of assaying and stamping all 
articles of gold and silver manufisicture. 

Skinners^ HaU, Dowgate-hill, was rebuilt after the Great Fire, and 
the fix>nt composed of pilasters supporting a pediment, in which are the 
aams of the company, added by Jupp in 1808. 

Merchomt Tailors^ HaU, Threadneedle-^treet, is the largest of the City 
haHs. It was rebuilt by Jarman immediately after the Great Fire. 
It contains portraits of several distinguished individuals, and the 
charter granted to the company by Henry VII. ^ 

Irowaumgeri HaU, Fenchurch-street, is a stately edifice, of Portland 
stone, erected in 1748 by Holden. 

Barbers^ HaU, Monkwell-street, was built by Inigo Jones, and 
repaired by the Earl of Burlington. It contains a fine painting by 
Holbein, representing Henry Vftl. delivering the charter of the barber- 
surgeons to the company. Amongst the characters introduced is Dr. 
Butts, immortalized oy Shakspeare. 

Armourers^ and Braziers' HaU, Coleman-street, is adorned with a fine 
picture by Northcote, representing the entry of Eichard II. and Henry 
Bolingbroke into London. 

Statitmers^ Hall, Stationers'-court, Ludgate-hill, contains portraits of 
Prior, Steele, Richardson, and others, and some good paintings in oil 
and stained glass. 

Salters^ HaU, Oxford-court, Cannon-street, rebuilt by H. Carr (1827), 
contains portraits of several kings of England, and a remarkably fine 
oneof Sir C.Wren. 

Paper Stainers*, Little Trinity-lane, existed as a guild prior to 
1580, and gave the first idea of a royal academy of arts. The hall is 
adorned with a view of the Fire of London, and with several portraits, 
amongst which is one of Camden, the celebrated antiquarian, who 
presented this company with a cup and cover, still usedi by them on 
St. Luke's day. 
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Clotkworkeri HaU, Mmcing-lane, contains carvings, as lai^^ aa life, 
of Ja]y[ies I. and Charles I. r .. 

Vii/Uners^ HaUy Upper .Thames-street, which was partt j Tctmilt in 
J820, contains a picture of St. Martin, who is represented dividing his 
doak, 

Coackmahers'^ HdU^ Noble-street, was long used for a debating society, 
Itf which many eminent men first practised oratory. 

THE MANSION HOUSE, 

The palace of the lord mayor for the time being, who is elected yearly 
from amongst the aldermen — ^generally in order of seniority. This 
magnificent building stands between the Poultry and Lombard-street, 
withan o|>en triangular space before it, the two other sides of which are 
^ceupied by the Bank of England and the Royal Exchange. The 
Ikfimsion House was erected from designs of the elder Dance, and is 
lentirely of Portland stone. The portico, unfortunately for its effect, 
fi^^s-^he north; the pediment is enriched by emblematic sculpture, 
designed by Sir Robert Taylor. The state apartments (which may be 
viewed on application to the porter) are very magnificent, the Egyptian 
Hall, where the civic hospitality is dispensed, being extremely elegaait, 
supported by pillars. In the Mansion House is located the chief police 
court of the CSty, at which the lord mayor generally presides. 

THE GUILDHALL 
Is situated facing the end of King-street, Cheapside. It is the principal 
seat of the civic government, and was originally built in 1411, previous 
. to which the aldermen met in Aldermanbury. It was partly des- 
troyed in the Great Fire; and the present west front, in Mongrel 
G*thic, was erected by Dance, in 1789. Here is a police court, and 
courts of common law, where the judges attend to try City causes. 
Here also is the Great Hall — defaced by a flat wooden roof-— where the 
civic hospitalities on lord mayors' days, royal visits, &c., are held. In 
*thi8.Hall are fine monuments in marble to Chatham, Pitt, Nelson, and 
Beckford ; one to Wellington will shortly be added : here, also, are the 
famftus City giants, Gog and Magog, whose origin is unknown. 

INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH TRADE, dhc» 



THE EOYAL EXCHANGE 

Was originally founded by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1566, the building 
being designed somewhat after the style of that at Antwerp, then one 
of the greatest commercial cities of Europe. It was destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666, and rebuilt from designs of Edward Jarman shortly 
afterwards (cost, 59,000^.). This structure shM-ed the fate of its prede- 
cessor, having been destroyed by fire, January 10th, 1838. The " New 
Boyal Exchange" is from designs of Mr. Tite, and the foundation-stone 
was laid by Prince Albert, 17th January, 1842. It was opened with 
great state by her present Majesty, October 28, 1844. It is built en- 
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tirely of stone ; the extreme length east and west being 308 feet. The 
west end, where ia the principal entrance, under a Corinthian portico^ 
the pediment of which is embellished with emblematic sculpture by 
Westmacott, is 119 feet in width ; the east end is 175 feet in width. In 
the centre of it is a clock-tower measuring 177 feet to the top of the 
vane^ which represents a grasshopper, the crest of Gresham, the founder. 




THE BOTAL EXCHANGE. 



Within, is a court where merchants assemble, measuring 170 feet by 112 
feet, and aU round which is a covered way. In the midst is a marble 
statue of Queen Victoria by Lough. Amongst the statues with which 
the building is adorned, are those of Sir Thomas Gresham, by Joseph, 
placed in the clock-tower; Sir Hugh Myddleton, by Carew; and Queen 
Elizabeth, by Watson. Total cost, about 180,000^. The extensive esta- 
blishment known as " Lloyd's" occupies the main portion of the principal 
floor. In other portions of the building are the of&ces of the Eoyal 
Exchange and London Assurance Offices, and other public bodies. In 
the open space opposite the west front stands a bronze equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, by Chantrey, the metal of which is that of 
some of the guns taken by the gallant Duke in his numerous en- 
gagements. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

Is situated in Capel-court, Bartholomew-lane, on the east side of the 
Bank. Here are bought and sold, at the market price of the day or 
hour, securities in the public funds of Great Britain, securities of Foreign 
Qovemments, railway and other marketable shares. None b$it members 
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of "the House,^ as it is called, of -which there are about 800, are ad- 
mitted' within these walls — i^e public performing their transadaons 
through the medium of their respecdye brokers, who charge various 
rates of commission (generally l-8th or Ss. 6d. per share) for thedr^ 
trouble and risk : the latter consisting in the £Bict, that, under any cir- 
cumstances, the broker is responsible for the purchases or sales he makes 
for his client ; and if the latter fail to make good his bargain, the broker 
must. The actual transactions for transfer form a very insignificant 
portion of the business done on the Stock Exchange ; by far the greater 
portion being of the description called "time bargains," in which the 
operator buys or sells " for the Account" any conceivable amount of any 
stock or security, trusting to a change in the price occurring before the 
settling-day (every month), by which he may reap a profit in the balance. 
Hie Stock Exchange, witn all its transactions, has its origin in the 
Dutch system of funding, or forestalling the resources of the State, in- 
troduced into this coimtry with such grecU results (800,000,000^. of 
debt !) by William of Orange, and since readily adopted by all the other 
States in the Old and New World, Around this mart gamMers belong- 
ilig to all classes of society, and having mostly no other industrial occu- 
pation, congregate daily to speculate upon the necessities and mishaps 
of communities, or the solvency and good Mth of Ckyveroments^ and to 
deal in their liabilities at rates varying according to circumstances. It 
would seem an odd thing in private affairs to have a man^s bills or 
bonds, for certain fixed amounts, bought and sold, at discounts varying 
from 10 or 20, to even 50 per cent. ; but with a nation's credit it is 
thought nothing of. It remains to be added, in order to make dear the 
7nodu9 operandi of this great speculative fraternity, that the transac- 
tions, as they are in great part upon imaginaiT quantitiea of stocky so 
also direct dealings between parties buying and parties selling are very 
rare. " Time bargains" are of so deHcate and presaiiig a nature, that 
they cannot sometimes brook the delay of even Ave minutes in search of 
a customer. To obviate, and at the same time take advantage of this 
difficulty, a class of general dealers, members of the house, termed 
"jobbers," have estabfehed themselves, who, always at their i)ost, are 
ready to " make a price" for any description of security, to any amount, 
at any moment of the day. In making the priced-say, for instance, for 
Consols, 96i | — ^the understanding is that the broker treating with the 
jobber has tiie option of buying from him at the larger or selling to him 
at the lesser figure ; and it must be obvious that in the course of an 
ordinary day's work, in whidi stock has been bought and sold to s^^ne- 
thing like equal amounts, the difference called the "turn of the market,'* 
will form a considerable amount of profit to the jobber^ When the 
market is agitated, or likely to be so, the jobbers generally make a "wide 
price," sometimes as wide as J per cent. In railway stocks it is often 
l^,.and in some heavy stocks wider still. IJhe careful jobber generally 
buys or sells back, at the close of the day, such amount of stcwk as he 
may be " out" upon, over the balance, even though he do it at a loss, in 
order that he may have no liabilities hanging over him on commencing 
business next day* Those who go " the whole hog," and " stand it out " , 
often make a good thing of it, but are oecasiomdly "hit," and being 
declared de&uters, are excluded from the field of their former gains. 
Besides the more ordinary tranflacti<»is of buying wd selluig for 
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Aficooxit, the public are fortJier aooomiDodated by being aUo^v^d to bar 
wbat is callea the " put" or " call" of stock or shares, in which the rigt: 
is ynnted to the sum paid down for the privilege of «o hokiing tlie 
jobber ai the mercy of Hie ehanoes of the market &r a fortnight or 
thsee ^^eeka — ^that ia, till the Account-day. A man who payB ^Hbr the 
''pot" 4ir ^cbH," as tine case may be, must look out for aome happ^r 
mameait be&re Hie Account doses, when the maz^et afaaJl have chanced 
in his &ir0nr to the idllowing extent: — |, whi^ he has paid; 4 tom« 
hrokBr; acd the turn of the market agai&st him, say, \z in all f. A 
dear rise or &il £^ 1^ in the right direction, will, themore, giire tha 
i^ecaiator ^, or 28, 6d. p^ ceait, to repay him tihe risk of §, or lOt. p«F 
oeiit.,whidi he has actoaily paid away in die first 11^^ It is need- 

less to add, that many a man who might hare kd adeoent and com£>rt- 
able Wk by the fruit of his hoDest industry, has been ruined, perhaps* 
disgmeed, by the greed of gain so readily pocdered to on like Stodk: 
"Rxdumge ! 

The Com Exchm^e is situated in Mark-lane, leading out of 'Fen* 
chuich-street. It was originally built in 1747 ; jpartially rdndlt ia 
1827. Market-days — ^Mondays, Wednesdays, and jmdays. 




THX COAL XXOHAXMUB. 



The Coal Exchomge, Lower Thames-street, near Biilingsgaije.— FirHt 
established under an Act of the 47 George III. The present building, 
whidi, in a confined space, exhibits considerable elegance, was built 
by Mr. Bw Bunning; the intmor decorated by Mr. Sang, with de^ 
sijnifl illustrative of the fbraaafcion of ooal-beds, and the woiiong 
of them for domestic use, snA was (^sened by Prince Albert, Ootohev 
30di, 1849. 

UQwvermjil Hail o/ Commeroe^ Threadneedle^itreet.— A place of oo«f«^ 
Bient resozt for men of busaneas, whopay asubBcripiiOttwr thease^ifc 
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The Commercial ffafl, Minmig-lane,— Aja exqlfange nw^k^t fpr i5cdo- 
idal produce. . ; , 

Ltoyd^i, — Subscription-rooms, so called, where merchants, ship-owners, 
and underwriters assemble, the business of the last-named being the 
insurance of ships and their cargoes. A great deal of gaml^iiiggoea. 
on at all times, particularly in tempestuous weather, in these, tcaijsac- 
laons ; goods i^ich never existed being often insured for large amounts 
upon vessels, about whose safety some doubt exists, at premiums more 
or less exorbitant. The principle of such dealings is, that upon "a total 
loss" of the vessel insured upon, the policy is paid without question as 
to the existence of the goodb insured. Besides the UnderwHtersWoom^ 
there is a coffee-room (called ^q CaptainsWoom) which is open to the 
public. The MerchaMi-Toom is supplied with die latest information 
about shipping, and newspapers from all parts of the world ; and at a 
recent meeting it was resolved, ^* That during the period when the In- 
dustrial Exhibition is open, any foreign visitor presenting, a recom- 
mendatory certificate from a British minister. Consul, Vice-Consul, or 
an agent to Lloyd's, shall have admission to the Merchants'-room during 
the hours of business, viz., fix)m 9 a.m. to 6 p.m." 

N<yrih and South Am&ncan Coffee-house, 69 and 60, Threadneedle- 
street, stands next in importance to Lloyd's, as a point of reunion for 
merchants, &c., connected with the "Western world. There is a sub- 
scription-room here also. 

Jeruscdem Coffeerhouse, Cowper's-court, Comhill. — A subscription- 
house for mercliants, captains, &c., trading with the East Indies, Au&- 
stralia, &c. 

Jamaica Coffee-house, St. Michael's-alley, Comhill. — ^A similar place 
of resort for merchants, &c., trading to the West Indies. 

THE PORT OF LONDON, 
As actually occupied by shipping, extends from London Bridge to 
Deptford, being a distance of nearly four miles, and from four to five 
hundred yards average in breadth ; but when the House of Commons 
commeneed an investigation respecting the port of London, the land 
accommodations were found to consist of the legal quayfe, and the suf- 
ferance wharfe. The former were appointed in the year 1658. They 
occupy the northern banks of the river, with some interruptions, &x)ni 
London Bridge to the western extremity of Tower-ditch, indudii^ a 
frontage of alx)ut 1464 feet. This, with the aid of the sufferance wMir&y 
was totally inadequate to the purposes of commercial accommodation. 
It was not, however, till the year 1793, that a plan was projected for 
making wet docks in the port of London, as a means of relief to the 
crowded state of the river and the quays. A committee being then 
appointed, Mr. Daniel Alexander was named to make a survey and pre- 
jjare plans and estimates for forming docks at Wapping, with the addi- 
tion of a canal leadiag to them from tibat part of Blackwall where the 
present East India Docks have been made, and along a line where the 
West India Docks have since been formed. The plans and estimates 
were laid before a general meeting of merdiants, on the 22nd Decenoi- 
ber, 1796, when they were unanimously approved of, and a subscription, 
of 600,000?. was laid down, in a few hours, for cairying the same into 
QXecution* The application of the merchants experien^ considerable 
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opposition 'ft'om the con)oratibn of London, and from private interests, 
but ultimately the merchants succeeded. Some particulars of the several 
existing Bocks follow : 

West India Docks. — ^The funds for executing these docks, as already 
stated, i^re raised by the subscriptions of private individuals. The 
proprietors are repaid an interest, not to exceed ten per cent., by a rate 
dr charge upon all the shipping and merchandise entering the dock, and 
the trade of the company has hitherto enabled them to pay that divi- 
dend. The plan comprehends two docks : the northern or imloading 
dock containing thirty acres ; and the southern or outward-bound dock, 
containing twenty-four acres. The former was begun February 3, 1800, 
and opened the 27th of August, 1802, and it is surrounded by extensive 
ranges of bonded warehouses. The outward-bound dock was opened 
in 1805. These docks are situated across the narrowest part of the Isle 
of Dogs, which is formed by a circuitous course the river takes, leaving 
this almost a peninsula ; so that the docks communicate with the river 
at both extremities — ^namely, at Blackwall and Limehouse — ^and enable 
ships to avoid the circuitous navigation of the Isle of Dogs, by which 
a distance of several miles is saved. 

The London Docks are situated between Eatcliff-highway and the 
Thames. The funds by which these docks were executed were raised in 
the same way as that of the West India Docks, and wiU be repaid in a 
similar manner. The first stone of the works was laid on June 26th, 
1802, and the principal dock, covering twenty acres, was opened January 
31st, 1805. It is capable of receiving ^ve hundred vessels, and has a 
basin attached to it for the reception of small craft. Extensive ware- 
houses are erected on the north quay of the dock, and also a large 
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tobacco warehouse, covering four acres of ground, for which. gQTem- 
ment pay the company a rent of 15,000^. annually. A second dock of 
fourteen acres was afterwards added, and communicates with the Thames 
at Shadwell dock. 

EaM India. Docks. — ^In the year 1803, the principal proprietors of 
East India shipping, seeing the beneficial effects derived trom the West 
India docks, succe^ed in obtaining an act of parliament, and having 
opened a subscription to the amount of 300,000^., the directors madepuiv 
chase of the Brunswick Dock at Blackwall, with a view of converting 
it into a dock for loading the outward-bound shipping. Afterwards, 
they formed a large dock of eighteen acres, for the purpose of unloading 
the homeward*-bound ships, with a commodious basin and embrazures 
to it. This dock was begun in the end of 1803, and completed in 1806. 
lliese docks have, since the cessation of the mercantile dealings of the 
East India Company, become joint proper^ of the East and West India 
Dock Company, and are available for all kmds of shipping. 

St, Katkerine^s Docks are situated on the east side of Tower-hill, the 
principal entrance being through a handsome gateway at the north-west 
comer of the immense pile of warehouses. The first stone was laid 
May 3rd, 1827, and the ceremony of opening was conducted with great 
pomp, October 25th, 1828, when nine vessels, of from 400 to 500 tons, 
entered to load and discharge their freight. These docks occupy the 
site formerly belonging to the ancient hoq)ital of St. Katherine (removed 
to' the Begent's Park), and some thousand other houses, a space of twenty- 
four acres. Their situation is very convenient, being as near as possible 
to the seat of business ; and as they are surroimded with waUs^ they 
are entitled to all the privileges of the warehousing system. 

ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, justly the pride of all Londoners, and the ad- 
miration of strangers, is situated on a rather elevated spot of ground, 
but in a crowded neighbourhood, between the top of Ludgate-hill and 
Cheapside. London was made a see of the Church of Christ in the year 
604, and the first cathedral was erected about the year 610. This builds- 
ing was destroyed by fire previous to the Norman Conquest ; in 1086, it 
again experienced the same fate ; after which, Maurice, the Bishop of 
London, commenced, upon a magnificent scale, the noble pile which, 
enlarged and improved by his successors, endured for several centuries, 
falling a prey at length to the Great Fire in 1666. After this calamity, 
the commission for rebuilding the Cathedrad was issued in 1763, 
Sir Christopher Wren being appointed the architect. After clearing 
away the ruins, a work of considerable labour, and attended with some 
danger, the first stone of the present edifice was laid, 21st of June, 1675, 
by the architect himself, who lived to see his son, thirty-five years after- 
wards, deposit the highest stone on the lantern, over the cupola. The 
work was begun and completed in the period mentioned, by one archi- 
tect, one principal mason (Mr. Strong), and under one Bishop (J)t, Biemry 
Compton). The choir was completed in 1697, and first openea for divine 
service 2nd December in that year, on the occasion of tne thanksgiving 
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for the Peace of Kyswick. The cost of the whole was 736,752?. exdunTo 
of the iron balustrade which surrounds it (cast at Lamberhurst, in Kent,) 
which cost 11,202?., making a total of 747^54^. The amount was raised 
by a duty on all ooal imported into London. The plan of St. Paul's ia 
a Latin cross, and bears a general resemblance to that of St. Peter's, at 
Borne, being longer, however, in proportion to its breadth, and less 
massive in the upper part of the cross, comprising the transepts and 
ckoir. Its dimensions are 480 feet in length from east to west, or, inclu- 
ding the recess frc»n the altar, 500 feet ; and 250 feet across the transepts. 
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from north to south. The width of the parallelograms, which so cross 
one another, is 125 feet. The portico of the western extremity exhibits 
two ordbars, the Corinthian and Composite, one over the other : the 
height of the former order, induding the entablature, is 50 feet ; that 
of the latter, 40 feet; making, with a basement of 10 feet, a total height 
of 100 feet from the ground to the second entablature. The reader 
will da well to remark this architectural disposition, because, on taking 
a further survey of the building, he wiU perceive that the same orders, 
and with the similar respective heights, prevail all round iMuggesting 
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the idea of \he building being divided into two stories, wMcb, however, 
is not realised by the interior arrangements. The pediment oJT the 
portico is sculptured with the subject of the Conversion of St. Paul, in 
nigh relief— the work of Bird. On the apex is a colossal figure of 
St. Paid ; and on either hand, along the summit, are similar statues of 
St. Peter, St. James, and the four Evangelists. On either side of the 
pcxrtioo are campanile towers, 222 feet high — ^the one used as a clock- 
tower, the other as a belfry. At the two extremities of the transept 
are very beautiful semicircular porticoes ; and the eastern end, where 
is the choir, is furnished with a circular window. High towering in 
the midst is the dome, resting upon a circular tower, with two galleries 
running round it. At the top of the dome, and apparently, but not 
really supported by it, is a lantern, surrounded witn columns of the 
Corinthian order, surmounted by a ball and cross, richly gilt. Between 
the dome and the lantern is another gallery, the balustrades of which 
are richly gilt. 

At the western front is a porch 50 feet long, and 20 feet wide, leading 
to a vestibule 50 feet square. 

The body of the church is divided into a nave and two side aisles, 
decorated with pilasters supporting semicircular arches ; and on each 
side of the porch and vestibule is a passage which leads directly to the 
corresponding aisle. The choir is similarly disposed with its central 
division and side aisles. Over the entrance to the choir is a Latin 
inscription, of which the following is a translation : — ^^ Beneath lies 
Christopher Wren, the builder of this church, of this city, who 
hved upwards of ninety years, not for himself, but for the public good. 
Reader, wouldst thou search out his monument ? Look around !" The 
transepts have each vestibules 25 feet deep ; beyond which are two 
massive piers, extending to the point of intersection of the nave and 
transept. At this point there are eight massive piers, joined by arches 
springing from one to the other, so as to form an octagon at their 
springing points ; and the angles between the arches, instead of rising 
vertically, sail over as they rise, and form pendentives, which lead, at 
their top, to a circle on the plan. Above this rises a wall in the form 
of a truncated cone, which, at the distance of 168 feet above the pave- 
ment, terminates in a cornice, from which the interior dome springs. 
This dome, which is of brick (two bricks thick), and is 100 feet across 
the base, and 60 feet high, was painted by Sir James Thomhill with 
subjects illustrative of the life of St. Paul ; a work which has for many 
years been invisible from the accumulation of dirt upon it ; but which is 
now beiug restored or repainted by Mr. Parris. Wren's wish was to 
have decorated this interior with sculpture or moulding, appropriate to 
the architectural character of the building, in which he was overruled, 
but in which, we think, he was right. 

Around the base of the truncated cone is a handsome balustrade^ 
called the "Whispering Gallery," from the fact that the aUghtest 
whisper uttered against the wall on one side will be heard on applying 
the ear to the pomt diagonally opposite. From this gallery the best 
view is obtained!^ of the general effect of the interior. 

Branching off from the circular staircase at this place, are passages 
which lead to other galleries and chambers over the side luales. One 
leads to the library of the dean and chapter— a handsome room, about 
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fifty feet by forty. The floor is of oak, consisting of 2376 small square 
pieces, aiicf is curious for its being inlaid, without a nail or pqg; to fasten 
the parts. Over the morning-prayer chapel, at the opposite end of the 
transept, is a room called the " Model Room," which contains, besides 
some ancient designs and models of architecture, the great lantern 
which was suspended from the dome, and other heraldic emblems used 
at the ftmeral of the gallant Nelson. In this room is kept the rejected 
model, according to which Sir Christopher Wren first proposed to 
erect this cathedral ; and which is considered by most good judges to 
be far preferable to that actually executed. 

From the whispering gallery the visitor ascends to the stone gallery, 
which surrounds the exterior dome above the colonnade ; and from this 
elevation, when the atmosphere is clear, the view around is magnificent. 
The staircase above this, taking a zig-zag course within the outer roof, 
is very steep and narrow, and somewhat dark ; yet there is much to 
repay the trouble of the ascent. 

Around the top of the dome externally, there is a railed gallery, 
called the " Golden Gallery," from which there is a more extended view 
than that previously obtained of the busy world beneath. If the visi- 
tor*s head is steady enough to master the feeling of giddiness, which 
overpowers most people at so great an elevation, and makes them feel 
that the only pleasure in going up is the pleasure of coming down 
again, he may even ascend by ladders into the lantern itself and from the 
bull's-eye chamber extend las survey fiar into the country on either side. 

When the visitor has reached the bulFs-eye chamber, it will not cost 
him much additional exertion of courage to mount into the ball which 
crowns the lantern. It is six feet two inches in diameter, and capacious 
enough to contain eight persons with ease. The weight of it is said to 
he 56001bs. The cross, which is solid, weighs 33601bs. 

In descending, the visitor, when he reaches the whispering gallery, 
may return to the lower part of the church by the " Geometrical Stair- 
case," which is curious, on account of the singularity and skilfulness of 
its construction, the stairs going round the concave in a spiral course. 

The towers or steeples, forming part of the western front, serve, one 
as the belfry, and the other as the clock tower. The clock beats dead 
seconds. The length of the pendulum is fourteen feet, and the weight 
at its extremity is equal to one cwt. The great bell, in the southern 
campanile, is said to weigh four tons and a quarter, and is ten feet in 
diameter. It has these words inscribed on it, " Richard Phelps made 
me, 1716." This bell is never tolled except at the deaths and funerals of 
members of the royal femily,or of the bishops and lord mayors of London. 

In the area before the west front of the Cathedral stands a statue of 
Queen Anne, on a sculptured pedestal, representing Britannia, Hlbemia, 
America, and France. 

The first thing which generally strikes the eye on entering St. Paul's 
is the barren plainness of the interior as compared with the exterior; 
and the impression comes upon the mind that the Roman style of archi- 
tecture, with its pillars and semicircular arches, is not adapted to give 
that idea of loftiness, combined with lightness, which the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic cathedral architectxire afford. It cannot be denied, 
that, but for the cupola which crowns the principal point of the build- 
ing (ajid which is an innovation upon pure classical architecture), the 
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effect would be odd tsad meaa to a degree, repreesire raider tiian 
promotive of exalted deyotional aspirations. Upon closer ^ud more 
jnature consideration of the interior, the practised eye will be struck 
with the &ct that it is, in many essential parts, considerably smaller 
than the dimensions of the corresponding ptortions of the exterior, a 
waste of material and of space being obTionsly involyed— a result 
incompatible with excellence in architecture. We are tempted upon 
these points to offer something further in the way of explanation, 
particularly as they have not been eenerally so much as alluded to in 
most of the popular descriptions of uiis great national work. We shall 
endeavour to be as dear and concise as possible. 

In the first place, we would direct the visitor's attention to the side 
aisles of the nave, choir, and transepts. These aisles are 19 feet wide, 
by 38 feet high ; the height of the nave being S6 feet, and its width 41 
feet. Eecollecting that the height of the external walls is 90 feet, the 
internal height of the nave, 86 feet, appears a veiry feir one : there is 
here no waste of space or material. But why, it will be asked, should 
the side aisles be only be 38 feet high, and what is d<me with the 48 
. feet above them 1 It would hardly be credited, yet it is an indisputable 
fact, that the whole of this space above the side aisles, and between the 
external walls and the nave, the choir, and transepts respectively, is 
wasted — ^that the whole of the upper story of the external wall is a 
screen wall, erected for no other purpose than to conceal the flying 
buttresses which are used to counteract the lateral thrust of the vaulting 
of the nave, choir, and transepts. This, as Mr. Gwilt says, very strongly, 
but very justly, is "an abuse that admits of no apology. It is an 
architectural fraud.'' 

With respect to the dome, which has been so much boasted of, as 
second only to that of St. Peter's at Borne, truth obliges us to investi- 
gate a little the conditions of the two, from which it will be found that 
w ren's cupola is not worthy to hold a candle or a " lantern " to that of 
Michael Aiigelo, or to the still earlier achievement of the same sort by 
BruneUeschi, in the Santa Maria del Fiore, at Florence. Towards 
establishing this position, we will state, in the first instance, what are 
the distinctive features of difference between the last-named works and 
that of the British architect. In the cases of the Santa Maria del Fiore 
and of St. Peter's, the convex or external outline, and the concave or 
internal outlines of the respective domes, are concentric, or nearly so ; 
the dome, in short, is one structure, and entirely of stone. The stone- 
work of the dome of St. Peter's, for the first 28 feet, is one block ; after 
that there is an aprture between the inner and outer stonework, which 
at the centre pomt, where the lantern is fixed, is 10 feet 7 inches in 
extent. Lastly, the soHd, or nearly solid dome thus constructed, receives 
and bears the weight of the lantern which crowns the whole ; so that 
from the base to the top of the cross is one continuous arclidtectural 
scheme. Kot so with St. Paul's : here are an internal dome, an external 
dome, and a lantern ; but neither of these three has any connexion with 
any other ; either might be removed, and leave the other two standing. 
The internal dome is of brick, as already stated, and supports itself on 
the independent principle. Outside, and above the internal dome, rises 
a cone, also of brick, to the height of about 57 feet above the apex of 
the former, and upon this cone rests the weight of the lantern and the 
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golden galleiT wMdi surrounds it. As for the external dome^ it is 
made of wood covered with lead, and serves chiefly to conceal the brick 
cone last mentioned, the appearance of which would be anything but 
picturesque. To give an idea of the waste of space, to say nothing of 
material^ in this tnplex arrangement^ we would point out that the top 
of the internal dome is at the very point where the spring of the extermu 
dome commences ; the interior height consequently bemg 57 feet less 
than that which a contemplation of the exterior would lead one to 
expect. This complicated structure was one which even Wren, with 
his readiness of resource and profound mathematical knowledge, could 
not construct without recourse to aid foreign to the usual arcMtectural 
appliances ; the cone and the interior dome are supported in their lateral 
thrust on the supports by four tiers of strong iron chains, placed in 
grooves prepared for their reception, and run wiSi lead. We now quit the 
field of criticism, in which we hope we have betrayed no irreverent spirit, 
merely commending the points to which we have drawn attention to the 
mature consideration of the architectural and mathematical student. 

The flrat rtaihie erected in St. Paul's wm that of the great lexicographer and moralist. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson (died 1784), executed by J. Bacon. He is represented draped in the 
Soman toga, the right arm and breast bare, and in an attitude of intense meditation. The 
inscription on the pedestal was written by Dr. Parr. This statue is situated in an angle 
oppoaie the north-east pier which supports the dome. 

At the oiH[K)site an^ is a statue of the philanthropic Howard (d. 1790), by Bacon, which 
cost 1300 guhieas. The Soman costume is also employed in this figure. He is represented 
trampling on fetters uid chains, with a key in one hand, and a scroll in the other, inscribed 
** Plan ibr the Improvement of Prisons." On the pedestal is a basso-relievo, representing 
Mr. Howard relieving poor prisoners. 

In the south-west angle, below the dome, is a similar figure by Bacon, erected in 1799, to 
the memory of Sir W. Jonet^ the celebrated orientalist (d. 1794). He is represented standing 
with A roll of paper in his hand, inscribed " Plan of the Asiatic Society." In front of the 
pedestal is a bas-relief representiug Study and Genius unveUing orientt^ science. 

The base of the north-west ^er is occupied b^ the statue of Sir Joshtta lUynolds, 
4he first inresident of the Soyal Academy (d. 1792), executed by Flaxman. He is repre- 
sented in his Doctor of Laws gown, with his "Discourses to the Boyal Academy" in 
Ws right hand & his left is resting on a pedestal, attached to which is a bust of Michael 
- Angelo. 

Between the dome and the choir on the south side is the monument to the immortal 
JHelson (d. 1805), by Flaxman. Tlie hero is represented in the pelisse given to him by the 
ersnd Seignor, and leaning on an anchor. Beneath on the right Britannia directs the atten- 
tion of two young seamen to Nelson, tbeir great example. The British Uon on the other side 
guards the monument. The figures on the pedestal represent the North Sea, the German 
Oeean, the Nile uid the Mediterranean. On the cornice are the words '* Copenhagen," 
"Wile,** and « Trafalgar." 

In a panel above this monument is a mural tablet to the memory of Captain Dt^ff^ who 
was killed in the battle of Trafalgar (1805), by Bacon. It consists of a small antique sarco- 
I^agua (on the ftont of wiiich is a sculptuored medallion of the deceased), a figure of Britannia 
en the right, holding a wreath of laurel over the sarcophagus, and on the left a sailor, 
reclining his head in sorrow upon the edge of the pedestal. 

Opposite to Lwd Nelson's monument is that to the memory of Marquis Comtoatlis 
(d. 1805), by G. Sossi. On a circular pedostal is placed the figure of Lord Gornwallis, attired 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter. The two principal figures at the base are personifi- 
cations of the British empire in Europe and the East, represented as doing honour to the 
memory of a faithful servant of the state. The third figure of the group is the Bagaretb, one 
of the great rivers in India; and the small one on his right hand is the Ganges, being the 
rig^t branch of the B^gareth. 

In the panel above is an alto-relievo to the memory of Captain John Cook, of the Belle- 
rophon, who was killed at the battle of Trafalgar ( 1805), by Westmaoott. Britannia mourn- 
ing her hero, is consoled by one of her children bringing the tddent; while another is 
^yfolly bearing her helmet. 

In the south transept, against the south-west pier, is a monument, by Banks, in memory of 
Captain Burgess, who fell in the battie fought with the Dutch off Camperdown, by Admiral 
Danean (1797). The principal figures are those of Victory and the deceased, both of whom 
are standing on the opposite sides of a cannon, near which are coils of rope, balls, fcc. Vic- 
tory is in the act of presenting a sword to the brave Burgess. On the circular base or 
pedestal, in fiN>nt, beneath the panel with the inscription, is an aged captive, with a log- 
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line and oompass, sitting between the prows of two sliips, one of which is antique* the other 
modem. At the sides are other allegorical figures ; and in the spaces are shields, clubs, &e. 

Above this monument, on a panel, is a group of sculpture, hy C. Ifanning, to the memory- 
of Captain Hardinge, who fell in a naval conflict near Ceylon (1808). It represents ao 
Indian warrior, bearing the victorious British standard, and seated by the side of a sarco- 
phi^us, while Fame, recumbent on its base, displays her wreath over the hero*s name. 

Against the opposite pier is another laiige monument, by C. Rossi, in memory of Captain 
Faulkner^ who fell in battle in the West Indies (1795). This intrepid officer (who is repre- 
sented in Roman armour) is exhibitM in the moment of death, and falling into the arms of 
Keptune ; and on his left the goddess Yictoiy with a wreath in her hand, which she holds 
over the head of the dying hero. 

The panel above contains a tabular monument by Flaxman, in which Britannia and 
Victory unite in raising Captain MOlet't medallion against a palm tree. The head of 
the Theseus, in which vessel the captain died ofTthe coast of Acre (1797), is by the aide of 
Victory. 

Against the south side of this pier is the statue of Lord Heathfield^ the brave defender 
of Gibraltar (d. 1790), by C. Rossi. It represents the hero standing, in the uniform of the 
times, and wearhig the Order of the Batii, to whom Victory is about to present a lanr^ 
wreath. In fh)nt of the pedestal, in alto-relievo, is represented the British power at Gib- 
raltar, by the warrior and the lion reposing, after having defended the rock and defeated 
their enemies. 

Under the east window of the south transept is the monument to Earl Howe (d. 1799). 
Britannia is sitting on a rostrated pedestal, holding the trident in her right hand ; the earl 
stands by her, leaning on a telescope ; the British lion is watching by his side. History 
records in golden letters the relief of Gibraltar and the defeat of the French fleet on the fii*st 
of June, 1794. Victory leans on the shoulder of History, and lays a branch of palm on the 
lap of Britannia. 

Against the south wall of the same transept is a monument by Westmaoott to the memory 
of Lord CoUingtoood (d. 1810). This- composition represents the arrival of the remains of 
Lord Collingwood on the British shores. The body, shrouded in the colours torn from the 
enemy, is extended on the deck of a man-of-war : his sword clasped upon his breast. On the 
foreground, attended by the genii of his confluent streams, is Thames, in a recumbent posi- 
tion, thou^tftiUy regarding Fame, who, from the prow of the ship, reclines over the 
illustrious admiral, and proclaims his heroic achievements. The alto-relievo on the gunwale 
of the ship illustrates the progress of navigation. The genius of man, discovering the pro- 
perties of the nautilus, is led to venture on the expansive bosom of the ocean : acquiring 
confidence firom success, he leaves his native landmarks, the stars his only g^de. The 
magnet's power next directs his course ; and lastly, to counteract the machinauons of pirates 
and tiie feuds of nations, he forges the instruments of war. 

Adjoining the south door is a monument by Westmacott to the memory of Oeneralt 
Pakenham and GibbSt who were killed at the battle of New Orleans, 1805. They are repre- 
sented in their full uniforms, the arm of the one resting on the shoulder of the other. 

The statue by Chantrey of General Gillespie (died 1814), is on the other side of the door. 
He is represented in full military uniform, one hand resting on the sword, and the other 
holding a roll of paper. 

The monument of Sir John Moore (killed at Corunna, 1809,) by Bacon, Jun., represents his 
interment by the hands of Valour and Victory, while the Genius of SpiUn (distinguished by 
the shield bearing the Spanish arms), is planting the victorious standard on his tomb. 
Victory lowers the hero to his grave by a wreath of laurel. 

Under the west transept is an equestrian monument to Sir Balph Abercromby, by Westma* 
eott, who was mortally wounded in Egypt, soon after the landmg of the British troops in 
that country in 1801. This was erected in consequence of a vote of Parliament. The 
brave and able general is represented as wounded, and fUling ftom his horse into the arms 
of an attendant Highlander. Below the fore feet of the horse is the naked body of a fallen 
foe. Upon the fire^tone plinth of his monument, and on each side of the principal group, is a 
large figure of the Egyptian Sphinx. 

In the western ambulatory of the south transept is a tabular monument, by Westmacott, to 
the memory of Major-General Sir Isaac Brock (killed in Upper Canada, 1812). It represents 
a military monument, on which are placed the sword and helmet of the deceased. His 
corpse reclines in the arms of a British soldier, whilst an Indian pays the tribute of regret. 

In the east ambulatory of the same transept, over the door leadhig to the crypt, is a tabular 
monument, by J. Kendrick, to the memory of Mc^or-General Boss, who was killed at Balti- 
more, in the last American war (1814). The design represents Valour laying an American 
flag upon the tomb of the departed warrior, on which Britannia is recumbent in tears, while 
Fame is descending with the laurel to crown his bust. 

A mommient by Chantrey to the memory of Colonel Cadogan occupies the opposite panel. 
The design is historical. When the colonel was mortally wounded at the battle Of Vittoria 
(1813), he caused his men to place him on an eminence, where he might contemplate the 
victory he had assisted to achieve. He is here represented borne in the arms of his soldiers, 
with his face to the enemy, his troops having broken the enemy's ranks with their bayonets. 
One of the enemy's eagles, with its bearer, is represented as trodden on the ground, while 
another standard-bearer is turning to fly. The soldiers who support their leader i^pear 
waving their hats in the moment of victory. 
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J^piiiKrt tbnetA't^ ttf 1h6 nofih truisefit is a group of rndbturo, )^ Baoon, jun., to the 
memory of Mcffor-Generfit Thomas Dundas, who died of the yellow fever in the West Indies, 
fme Ml, Tf94. Ibitonilia, with lier attendant lion couehant, Is liere represented in the «ct 
irf «neir(9ix« the knst of the deceased with a laurel wreath, whSst at the same time she '*is 
recelThig under her protection the genius of the captured idands ;** another full-lenflfch 
figure " bearing the produce of the various settlements." At her feet is an infant boy wl*h 
■i oli«e4>raiMls, and teUiad, a triflemt. The bust is nutakied on a cir«tdar pedestal, on 
vMdi is a foas^ellsf of Britannia giving protection to a fugitive female against the jtursuit^f 
two oCher figures representing Deceit and Oppression. 

Above -this is a tabvAar monument, by Manning, to Oenerdh Ufadkenask and XiM^tooHSi, 
▼ho fell at Talavera, 1809. Victory laments the loss of her heroes, while two sons of Britain, 
recount their valiant achievements. One of the boys holds the broken French imperial eagle, 
which he is displaying to the other. 

Immediately opposite is a monument, by Banks, to the memory of Captain JVesteott, who 
was killed at the battle of the Sfile, 1796. The dying hero is supported by Victory. On 
the basement, in the centre, h a bas^dttef oC a gigantic figure, intended for the god MUus, 
with munerons naked boys, indicative of the various streams of the river Nile; and on each 
ride mniium'rMnm, npneaeoting the eoqidoaion of liie fsmch ship L*{)rieat, and a Tessel 
anderaail. 

Atwve tUs tablet is a monument by Bacon to the memoiy of GeneraU Crawford and 
i fackk m mm , wte fell at Ciadiid-Sodrigo, 1812. The siri^ct repnesents the hardy fil{[JllaDder 
weephag overihe tenabs of his Mien conaoandets, while planttng the standard betmreentheaa. 
Yictoij alights and places her wreath on the top of the standard. The British lioa^ the 
hup e i l al eagle, and the AMA tm which are the arms of Spain, indieatethe «aii8e in which 
IheyML 

Agaiiiat the aane ider on the north side is a colosBal statue, by 6. H. Bailey, of the 
lite Earl Si. TmcetU (died 1823) in ftall nnifimn, standing on a pedestal and resting on a 
Ubscope. Thebas-reHef TCpreaenftsEBstotyreearOiag the same of the deceased hei:««n« 
fynadi, while Victory laments his kMs. 

The recess under the west window of the north transept is occupied by a group, by Basal, 
to the m e m oi y of Lord Eodnef (died 1792). The jnincipal figure is 8tan<mig on a s^naite 
ftedastal, while CHo^ the historic anse, instmcted by Fame, is reoovding the great and 
nsefal actions of this naval hero. 

On tbe north side dt this transept is> monument, by Gahagan, to Henertd "Sir Thomat 
fSetam, nhe fell at Watertoo. The deiign nepreaenfes Genius and Valoar rewarded by YietaaT. 
The trcnp is sraneiimted by a bust of the general. 

Near the qorth door is a monument, by Hopper, to the memory of yfqfor'General Sr 
Amhvw Btmt who fall att Bagronne, 1814. He is represented filing into the arms -of 
Yalaar* whUe a soldier stands laaaenting the loss -of lus oemooander. 

In Uie eastern recess of the north transept is a momiment, by Rossi, to the memoi^ of 
Captaim$ Moste and JSib//, who fell at Copenhagen, 1801. An Insulated base contains a saroo- 
phagaui, on the front of which Victory and Fame plaoe the medaUionsof <die two ■anwa^fffi^ 



dose at hand is a monument to Sir WiUtam Pomanby^ who fell at ^Waterloo, while chazy- 
kg ihe French emrassfters, by 6. H. Bailey. 

Nearly oppoaite, is a momnMnt by Westmaoott, to the memoiy of Admiml Lord Aancn*. 
This tribute consists singly in a statue of the admiral, with his boat-cloak thrown around 
Urn— his hands heing engaiged in holding his sword, which rests across Us body. On the 
pedestal to the stataeis an allo-relievo of a seaman, with has wife and child, ilfaubratiwe cf the 
legard with which Lord Duncsn's memory is held by the poor but gallani-oompanians «f his 
addevem^its. 

In the eastern ambulatory of the north transept is a tabular monument, by Chailtaiegr, to 
the aaeoBory of Ht^-Gemeral Botoes. The design represents the general stotmiiw the forts 
of Salamanca (1812), a shattered wall presents a steep breach, crowded with the enemy, and 
covered with the slain. The general conducts his troops to charge its defenders wilh the 
bayonet ; the French standard and its bearer fall at his feet, and victory is already seoa»f- 
ihen he reoeivea a mortal wound, and iUls into Ihe arms of one of his soldiers. 

In the western ambulatory of the north transept is a tabular monument, by Ohantrey, to 
Ihe memory of MaJor^Generai Hogkton, who, while leading his troops to asueoeaaful charge on 
the French at Albuera ( 18 1 1 ) received a mortal womd, but lived for a momeiU to witness the 
total defeat of the enemy. The design represents General Hoghton starting from the ground, 
ei^S^y stretching out his hand, directing his men, who are rushing on the enemy with 
levelled bayonets, whUe Victory, aseendbig from the field of battle, sustains with one hand the 
British colours, and with the other proceeds to crown the dying victor with laureL 

The entrance to the vaults is by a broad flight of steps in the souths 
east angle of the great transept. In these gloomy recesses are the va^t 
piers and arches that sustain the fiiq)exstracture, and which divide the 
whole spftce into three main avenues, the {orincipal or inner one oador 
the dome being almost totally dark. 

Here^ in the very oentre of l^e building, r^)ose the mortal i 

F 
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of the great Lord Ndson, enclosed within a base of Scotch granite, 
built upon the floor of the vault, and supporting a large sarcophagus, 
formed of black and dark-coloured marbles, brought from the tomb- 
house of Cardinal Wolsey, at Windsor. 

Near the tomb of Nelson the remains of his gallant friend and com- 
panion in victory, Lord CoUinffwood,ha.Ye been interred; and later still, 
the ashes of the great Wdlington have been added to this tomb. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Westminster Abbey, originally attached to a monastery dedicated to 
St. Peter, was founded by Sebert, King of the West Saxons, early in 
the seventh century ; but, being afterwards destroyed by the Danes, was 
rebuilt by King Edgar, in 958. * Edward the Confessor again rebuilt it, 
1065, and the Pope Nicholas constituted it as a place of inauguration of 
the Kings of England. The present edifice, however, was chiefly the 
work of more modem times. During the reigns of Henry III. and 
lEdward I., the eastern part of the nave and the aisles were rebuilt^ and 
£nished in 1307. In the reigns of Edward II., Edward III., and Richard 
II., the great cloisters, abbot's house, and the principal monastic build- 
ings, were erected. The western part of the nave, and the aisles, Mrere 
rebuilt at successive periods between 1340 and 1483. The west front 

. and the great window were built by Kichard III. and Henry VII. ; and 
it was the latter monarch who commenced the magnificent chapel which 
bears his name, and which was completed by his son, the eighth Henry. 
Upon the dissolution of the monasteries imder the last-named monarch, 
that of Westminster shared the fate of the rest, its income being esti- 
mated at 4000Z. a year. Henry VIII,, however, raised the church to 
the diffliity of a cathedral, and endowed it with a revenue of 586?. 
tjueen Mary restored its monastic privileges ; which in 1556 Elizabeth 
«gaui abolished, finally establishing it as a collegiate church. 

like other sacred edifices, Westminster Abbey (particularly Henry 
VII.'s chapel) suffered much damage from the rude soldiery during the 
early part of the Common wealth, being, in 1643, actually converted into 
barracks. 

The two western towers, very beautiful, but singularly in contrast 

. with the rest of the building, were erected, altered, and completed from 
designs of Sir Christopher Wren. 

During the reigns of George I. and II., the great west window "viras 
rebuilt ; and, subsequently, the exterior of Henry VII.'s chapel -was 
restored, under Mr. James Wyatt, at an expense of 42,000^. This 
restoration was commenced in 1809. At a still later period, the whole 
of the exterior of the Abbey has undergone a thorough process of 
renovation. 

The general aspect of this structure is grand in the extreme — ^perhaps 
not to be surpassed by that of any Gothic edifice in the kingdom ; 
whilst in its details it presents a rich field of beautiful variety, almost 
•every period of Gothic architecture being illustrated in one part or 
other. The front of the north transept has a very noble appearance, to 

« which the elegant rose window (rebuilt about 17^) greatly contributes. 
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In the south front is a similar window, rebuilt in 1814. The Chapel ot 
Henry VII., however, for its elegant outline and lavish ornament, is the 
chief point of attraction to all on a first' inspection. 

The interior, the view of which is most striking from the western 
entrance, or fi^m i^e cross of the transept, is remarkable for its loftiness, 
lightness, and perfect symmetry, though somewhat spoiled by the intro- 
duction of monuments of recent date, which are neither good in them- 
flelves nor appropriate to the architecture of the place. 

The church consists of a nave and two side aisles, separated by ranges 
of lofty columns supporting the roo^ and two transepts. The nave is 
separated from the choir by a screen. The choir, in form of a semi- 
octagon, was formerly surrounded by ten chapels, but there are now 
only seven. Edward the Confessor's Chapel, which was formerly the 
<»ntral chapel, now forms the porch to that of Henry VII, 

The mosaic pavement of the choir is an object of great beauty and 
interest. It was made by Archbishop Ware, and is formed of innumer- 
able pieces of jasper, alabaster, porphyry, lapis lazuli, serpentine marbles, 
and touchstone, varying in size from half an inch to four inches. 

The dimensions of the Abbey are, from east to west, including Henry 
VII.'s Chapel, 375 feet ; from north to south, 200 feet ; height of the 
nave, 101 feet ; height from the choir to the lantern, about 140 feet ; 
height of the western towers, 226 feet. 

Divine service is performed every day at 10 A.M., and 3 tm. Then 
the choir is open. 

The ordinary point oi access for the purpose ol viewing the monu- 
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ments, the great attraction with strangers, is by Poet's Comer, the 
approach to which is a little narrow passage on the south side of Henry 
VII.'s Chapel, nearly opposite the entrance to the House of Commons, 
and which opens itself into a portion of the south transept. Upon pre- 
senting himself here tlie visitor will be received by a verger, who, softer 
a sufficient number have been collected to form a party, will proceed to 
conduct ihesm throu^ the vsrious chapels, beginning with that of St. 
Benedict. l%e number and distinguished renown of the departed, 
whose memorials are liere preserved, cannot be surpassed by any other 
place of sepulture in the wiarid. Westminster Abbey was the tomb of 
most of our Kings down to ^ke time of George III., when St. George^s 
Chapel, Windsor, was adopted as the plaoe of Boyal sepulture ; princes, 
nobles, warriors, tojgether wUli eminent stftteaBKn «nd divines, have 
been habitually ouried here ; Imt more neoentfy, m St. Paul's has been 
uppropriated as the final iiwliiig-place of men who have served their 
coon^ with c^ilendocir in tibe 6M, wiih the addition of some few dis- 
tingaished in art, Westmiiuler Abbey seenis to be appropriated as the 
honoured reoe^4awsie of iihiU.iwiiJij dhmoB^ po^te, aau «wra who have 
jpnmaibod. Ike interertB of oodety in the jgenlier and move mtelleetual 
iviBai offife. lie ineoMMiiJi 4if BBKn «f Ok «h« are chiefy to be 
§BmmA in Ae waevft «nd transept. 

We will warn awxiompany Ite reader ttnni^ Ifce TacioBfl chapels, 
pointing out the piinci{ml raobuments to his J 



Chapel ef St. »emtlBh-Am ariflfM ««■* -cT Ikwurtmii) , Iwaloi icd In «a Iron railing, to the 
memory of Archbishop Laos^un, who died July 22, 1376. A figure of the archbishop lies 
on the tomb. 

A curious monument of black and ulute moiMe, to the memory of Lyonel Cranfield». 
Earl of Middlesex, who died in 1645. On it are represented an andent nobleman in his 
TObes, ««h taU lady, iietnmbeBt. 

A handsome monument, oomposed of different eoloiu«ed marbles, to the memory of lAdy 
Trances, Ooonrtess of HerUfoird, who died ]'596. The lady is in her robes Id a reomalMnt 
posture ; her feet on the bMk<of a Hon, and her head vestiiig on tm emi!i«i4ered cajdikKO. A 
stately lentils isjqpWBontcd, adorned with ensigns and devices of the fiunHies of Bonaerset 
mid ^Aqgham. 

Between this ehapel aaiilbe u«Kt,iB a vmnl tabl«t in amnio wortc to (he iiii Mi . Bn of 
SoBKy in. asid Edward I. 

Chtipeltff St. £(fm«Mf.— Monument of John Eltham, second son dfKiag Edwmrfl U. The 
Hgore of this n^lennm, who Aed in 1334, is of white aiabaBter, habited Hke «a anncd 
knight ; a coronet of grnnher and lesser Innfes enciralcB the hea< said te be the Axat-of tbe 
kind. 

Monument to the memory of William of Windsor, sixth son ttf Edward HI., and of 
Blsnoh of «be Towec, Ms stster, so named from the place of their notiTHy. The dBgieaxof 
these chitdnen Ue 'On a49maU table-avnument ; the boy is diwesed hi ashort doabUrt, and the 
j;irl in a homed head-dress, the habits of iheir time. 

An tfltar to Lady Elizabeth EusseH, daughter cf Lord Russell. 3tie teiagels eT irhlte 
nai^le, and sits in a sleeping posture. Beneath her foot is a death's-head, at which she 
points iffitb her flnger. It has been said that a bleeding of the Anger caused her death ; but 
the design alludes to her composure of mind at the approach of destii, which she seems to 
oansider eniy as a proftnind aileep. Motto :— '* She Is not dead, but stecpetfa." An eagle, the 
emblem of eternity, stands on a florilege of roses, ftc. 

A table-monument of grey marble, to Humphrey Bouchler, bearing, in plated hmsa, the 
ilgnre«f a knight in armour, having one foot upon an eagle, and the other open si leonanl, 
and his head reclinteg upon a helaaet. He was slam in the battle of Bamet-field, 1470. 

Attar-tomb to William de Valence, who was slain at Bayonne, 1296. This is a wooden 
figure, lying in a recnmbent posture, on a wainscot diest, wfaidi stands upon a tend* of grey 
aftarble,pls(todand ornamented with images, Ac 

Chupel qf St. Nicholas.- Monument to Mildred, wife of the gveat Lord Burleigh, (d. 1529),. 
and his daughter Anne, Countess of Oxford, (d. 1588) In the upper compartment. Lord 
Burleigh is represented as a Knight of the Garter, devoody kneeling:; and in the lower are 
Agnes <rf Lady Bnrleigh and Anne in a recumbent posture. Lady Burleigh's son. Sir 
B. Cecil, kneels at her feet, and her three grand-daughters at her head. 

Monument of white marble, by Read, to the Duchess of Northumbertend (d. I776>. In 
ilia«iwtnl8aj^HBid,vtthaflBmhvv«watthekip4 atitsbMeU«8aroephaiPi«,oAWhich, 
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i» bM-relM; Hm PoekMB is leinrcflnited as CtMori^, snnrodndsd by cUstrtssed ol^iMii^to 
vhon she ia disponiag relief: On one tidia ig FaUh» and oa the other^ Hope. Abo«» ie «> 
wiu with two weeping flgores; and in the areb bemeath is the Per^y crescent over t«» 
hirmeacal torches reversed, with the lion and unicam aciaait. 

ifemyy ril.*§ ChapeL—Thia magnificent ehepel^ which acUcint the east end of the abh«r 
church, and conmranicates with the body by a flight of stopst. was erected by Henry (at an 
expense of L4.0Q0£, e<|aal to a00,0MJ. ia e«r tinie)» as a plaee of sepulture for himself «d 
family; and till the ragn of Charles L, no persona, but tbose o£ the Mood-royal weret aUowed 
tebe iaienred thare^ 

The interior consists of a beautiftil porch, ae Testibole ; a choir, with side^aides; «nd ftse 
asudl pvcjeetiag ri i a pftlit > swaiindinip the east end^ The roof and vaiUting are sunemded 
by foovtecn octagonal buttress-towers, richly omaioented, firom which spring tb* etegantlj* 
pierced flying buttresses tlwt suppmrt thfrsupavstmcture ef the attre. The badgas awl sup- 
pertera of the fonder,, the portenUi^ the rose, the iiBar.de4i8k. the lion, the greyfaowid, and 
the diaq« o»aie saolptared on many parts: and «very tower presents a series of eitker thma 
or four canopied niches, which oniginaUy were occupied li^ statass. Svery part «f this 
cdmce, except the plinth, is covered with scriptural decoratiena. In the year 1803^ ttds 
chapel haishiig beooaoft cempletelv ruinoos^ estemaUy, was repaired at a» eaqiense of 4St,WUL 
Great elsgaaee is. displayed ia the fbrms and tracery of the wiadowa^ and partienlarlj* oC 
that towards the west. Originally these were all filled with stained and painted glaaa; bufe 
the whole haTe been aemoved or destroyed, except a figure of Henry YU. in the; upfewinnst 
east window, and. some trifling her^dio meoaovials. 

to the aaiddle of tika chapel, within a aereea^asar the east tnd^ is the msfnifleeat tomb o£ 
Henry and his queen, by Torrigiano, which waa executed by speehOi eoatvact for l&OM. Tha 
fgnreaofttae deceased lift vpoik the teni» with their hands raised aa in. pn^er; these stataea 
are ti oaat copper, and were enee leaplendant with gflifing, bat are new mnch diseetanireil. 
The pedestal is principally of black marble. On the angles of the tomb are small an|pila 
seated, aaad at the ends are the royal anis and qaarteringa. The screen or aarlnmir^ wlAsh 
is wholly eC braoe aad copper, iaooeof thamoet elaboiatespeciQMnsof the art ef fouadinc 
in open wark that exists. It iadarignad in tte pointed styI»o#deeoratioB» and ie of atkoblaBig 



On each side of the choir, upon a raised flooring, is a row of stalls, with elaberato iMM^caA 
caaopiaa of pofisbedoak ; in froait are veadhig deslcs, and helaw the latter^ on the paveaient, 
are rosnef seats. Beth the staiSa and seats hare king been appropriated t» the kaightBef the 
Bath and their esquires; and the installation of aU: tObe Kn^hla of that Ovdsr havetakan 
place in the chapel, siaoe its revivaL by Geerge I. 

The east end ef the ride aisles ia formed kitobeantili]|Uttlechapels,.before which werafiNV 
merly elegant screens. Among thamany mnnwaentahere we will only mentieathefoUowing >~> 

Oaeta the meoaory of Mary Qoeea of Sceta; ta the Countess of mtthoaoadk mother of 
Heaey YU. ; ta J«ha Sheffield,, and George YilUsr^ IHikas of Buckingham ; aeble BMauaaeal. 
to the memory of Queen Elixaheth, ereelad by James £4 «Hi a momitafiat to the memory cC 
General Hank, Sake ef Albemarla. by Scheenaker. 

Mdmard the Co^tum*s Chapel ia situated iaunediately behind tha altar;, tha ▼eaacaUa 
shrine of St. Edward, erected by Henry III., stands in the centre^ but it is sadly dc fo oadu 
Bdawcll. madbanoOneaigtoitof tbeSeattlsh regaiih and dMbr,. with the still more cele- 
brated atonev which tradition xelateaio hai e baea JaeoVs pillar,, and whieh waabreught ftna 
Seme ha Soodaadv hi ISfiT^by BdvardL 

Amongst the monuments in this chapel, we notice— 

An ancient table-monuaaeat,. ea whifdb lias theefligy ef Staaaon 4men of Edward I. 

A large plain sarcophagus of grey auwble^ enclasiag the emhalmad body of the celebrated 
King Edward I., who died 1307. In May, 1:774, this sacoophagus waa opened; when the royal 
body was found in perfect preservafeian, endcaed ia two wrappev% the inner one of gold 
tiaue. The strictest care was observed in replairinc. eregythiag. 

The tomb of Edward III. covered with a Gothic canopy. On a table of grey marble lies 
the eOgy of this prince. At the head are thasbieM andsword whick were eaacfed h e i ar a ktoi 

Tomb, of Richard II. (asavdered laeeX and hia qneea (d. iae4X vnae vhfidi Is aeaaopr ^C 
vood, rmnarkaMe foracurioaa pafaiting ef the Ykshi Mary and our flaaiaar^ aitt viaifelli- 

"^ a waitaseet prea» hi tbia chapel iathe waaen effigy of Bdanaai ahcOahl, Doha of Bask*- 
Ingham, who died 1735. 

Henry v:$ Chapel contains the magnificent tomh of that glorious and warlike prince. On 
the tomb are his effigies, formeriy covered with silver, wliich canaed the head to be stoloi 
during the disorders of the Reformation. Models of the abbey and of several churches in 
Umdan,. arelikewMe deposited in this ohapek 

Si. JErtunm^s Chapel contains a aaoaumeat to the menoBy ef Thomaa Yaofl^UB, who waa 
txMamrar to Edward IV. , , ^ _ 

A monument to Col. Edward Popham^anoffic.erinOraBLweU'aarmy,andhis]ady. TVmaath 
aioi^ caaaf»y are repveaeated thehr flgaiea, as large as life, Uh alabaster. 

▲ laagetablaHBeaNnianttoThamaaGeeil^EarLafBaeterCd. 1622). HaiaiMpreseBtednir 
his rabea, having hia first wife on hia ri^ slde^. aadon liia lelt a vacant place. for hia aeoondr 
wiib; whiah aha aspBMBly forbid by hacwiU» har pride not sufihrbis bar ta take aplaoa at 
Ualafllkiida.. 
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Ckapel of St. John Baptist.— In this chapel are only two monuments worth notice ; one to- 
the memory of John Islip, the founder, who was Abbot of M'^estminster, a plain marble table, 
supported by four small pillars of brass, and is placed in the centre ; he died in 1510. The 
other to Sir Christopher Hatton, Chancellor of Enjiland in the reign of Elisabeth ^ died in. 
1619. The figure of a knight, in armour, and his wife, hung in deep mourning, both resting: 
OD the ascending sides of a triangular pediment, parted in the middle by a trunkless helmet. 

In the chauntry of this chapel, in wainscot presses, are the wax-work effigies of King 
William and Queen Mary, with Queens Anne and Elizabeth, all in their coronatioii robes. 
In another press is a wax figure of the late Lord Chatham, in his parliamentary robes ; ajid, 
also, a wax figure of the celebrated Lord Nelson. 

Ckapel qf St. John and St. Michael. — In the area, a curious table-monument to Sir Francis 
Vere (d. 1608), who was famed for learning and arms. Four knights kneeling support the 
table ; beneath, in a loose gown, on a quilt of alabaster, lies the effigy of Sir Francis. 

On the east, a monument to Sir George Holies, Sir Francis Yere's nephew (d. 1626), and 
m^Jor^general under him. The siege of a town in relief, is represented on the pediestal^ 
Below are Bellona and Pallas, lamenting this warrior's death. 

Monument to the memory of Joseph Gascoigne Nightingale and his lady. She died in 
1734 ; he died in 1752. Beneath is represented, creeping from a tomb, the grim-visaged King 
of Terrors, pointing his unerring dart at the lady above, who is expiring in ibe anna of her 
husband. 

Monument to Jonas Hanway (d. 1786) ; a munificent benefactor to the Marine Society, the 
Magdalen, Foundling, and other charities. On the top of a pyramid is a lamp, emblematical 
of perpetual light, under which is a medallion of the deceased. Beneath is a sarcophagus, 
decorated with his arms and allegorical groups. 

Monument, by Westmaoott, to the eminent statesman, C. J. Fox (d. 1806). He is repre- 
sented in a recumbent position falling into the arms of Liberty ; at his feet is Peace lamenting 
his loss. 

A lofty and magnificent monument, by Bacon, to Lord Chatham (d. 1778). A rich pedi- 
ment supports Britannia : on her right hand is Ocean, and on her left Earth, whose coun- 
tenances are expressive of sorrow at the loss of this great statesman. Above these are the 
figmi^s of Prudence and Fortitude. At the top is a full-length figure of his lordship, in parlia- 
mentary robes. 

In the area, behind the choir on the right, is a monument, by Moore, to Lord Ligonier 
(d. 1770). The principal figure is History, resting on a sepulchral urn, who points to a scroll 
whereon are recorded the ten chief battles in which he distinguished himself. On the base 
o£the urn is his lordship*s portrait in profile. Behind History is a pyramid, and on the top 
of it his lordship's crest. Above are tjfie medallions of Queen Anne, George I., II., and III., 
under whom he served seventy years ; as also a medallion of Britannia. . 

Opposite is a monument by Wilton, erected by Parliament to Mi^or-general Wolfe, a brave 
officer, who, after surmounting innumerable obstacles in the conquest of Quebec, receiTed a 
ball in his breast, and expired in the moment of victory (1759). 

In Poets' Corner^ at the south end, a magnificent monument to the memory of John, Duke 
of Argyle ; and others to Camden, the antiquary ; Dr. Isaac Barrow ; and Thomas Parr, who 
died at the age of 152 years. 

Among other tributes to departed talent, we have here a monument, by Sclieemacker, to 
the immortal Shakspeare. On the pedestal are the heads of Henry Y., Richard 111., and 
Queen Elizabeth, alluding to characters in his dramatic works. On the scroll are his cele- 
brated lines :— 

** The doud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind I" 

Monument by Spang, to the celebrated poet, James Thomson (died 1748). He is repre- 
sented sitting, having his left arm upon a pedestal, and a book with the Cap of Liberty in his 
other hand. The Seasons are carved upon the pedestal in baaso-rdievo, to which a boy p<^ts, 
oflteing him a crown of laurel. The tragic mask, with the ancient harp, lies at bis fiaet. 

Monument by Rysbrach, to John Gay, the poet (d. 1732). The mask, dagger, and instru- 
ments of music, here blended together, are emblems of his varied genius. The two lines in 
front were written by himself. 

** Life is a Jest, and all things show it ; ' 
I thought so once ; but now I know it !" 

Monument to David Garrick, the eminent actor (d. 1769). Tragedy and Comedy, with 
fbeir relative attributes, are acknowledging the actor's superior power of calling forth and 
supporting the characters of the great Shakspeare, which is expressed by Garrick's removing 
the curtain which concealed the bard and showing his medallion. 

South Aiale.^A small monument in white marble, to Dr. Isaac Watts, the eminent divine 
(d. 1748). His bust supported by Genii, whose countenances express a pleasing satisilustion. 

Monunient to Bligor John Andre ; executed in America as a spy, during the unhappy 
troubles in that country in 1780. It is composed of a sarcophagus, elevated on a pedestal. On 
the front, General Washington is represented in his tent at the time he received the report oi 
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the court-martial which tried M^or Andre. A flag of truce from the British army is like- 
wise seen, with a letter to the General to treat for the Major's life, which was unsuccessful. 
He is here represented as Koing with great fortitude to meet his doom. 

A fine monument to the memory of Sir Palmer Fairbome, governor of Tangier (killed 
16S0) by Bushnell. This monument is placed between two grand pyramids of black marble ; 
on the tops are two Moorish emperors' heads in profile, and emblematical devices, in relief, 
adorn their middles. The enrichments, in relief, on the pyramids, show the manner of his 
deatik while viewing the enemy's lines before the town, and the other, a hearse and six horses 
bringing him wounded to the castle. His arms, with the motto, " Tttit's si fortis,** are on a 
bfty dome ; and over them, by way of crest, is a Turk's head on a dagger, which he won by 
lus coanige» while fighting against the Turks in the German war. 

Monument to the memory of William Hargrave, Esq., governor of Gibraltar (d. 1768), by 
Eoubiliac. The resurrection is represented by a body rising from a sarcophagus. A contest 
between Time and Death : Time proves victorious, and by breaking his antagonist's dart, 
divests bim of his power, and tumbles him down ; the King of Terrors drops his crown from. 
his head. In the clouds is a cherub sounding the last trumpet. 

A nugnificent monument to Admiral Tyrrell (d. 1766), by Read. The device is from the 
burial service : " When the sea shall give up her dead." An angel descending is sounding the 
kst trumpet,, while- the admiral is rising from the sea behind a large rock, on which are 
placed his arms, with emblems of Valour, Prudence, and Justice. The background represents 
dtikness. The separation of the cloud discovers the celestial light, and a choir of cherubims 
ainging praises to the Almighty ; over the rock, at a vast distance, the sea and clouds seem to 
joui. Hope is on the top of the rock, extending her hand to receive the admiral. Hibemia 
leans oa a globe lamenting his loss. 

The monument to Ci^tain James Cornwall, killed in action, 1743, has a bold base and 
pyramids of Sicilian marble, and is fifty-six feet high. On the foregpround the Marlborough, 
of ninety guns, is seen fiercely engaged with Admiral Navarro's ship, the Real, of 114 guns, 
and her two seconds, all raking the Marlborough fore and aft. Behind is a lofty palm tree 
(whereon is fixed the hero's shield), together with a laurel tree— both issuing from the barren 
rock. 

The monument to the great William Pitt (d. 1806), by Westmacott, is.over the great 
west door. He is represented in his robes, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the 
right. History is recording the acts of his administration — whilst Anarchy, on his left, lies 
subdued and chidned at his feet. This monument was erected by the nation, and cost 6300/. 

At the entrance to the ch<^r is a fine monument to Sir Isaac Newton (d. 1726), by 
Rysbrach. The philosopher is represented in a recmnbent posture, resting his right arm 
on four folios, "Divinity, Chronology, Optics, and Phil. Prin. Matth.," and pointing to a 
scroll supported by a winged cherubim. Above is a globe projecting from a pyramid behind, 
▼hereon is delineated the course of the comet in 1680, with the signs, constellations, and 
planets. On this^obe sits a figure of Astronomy, with her book closed, in a very composed 
and pensive mood. Beneath is a rery curious bas-relief, representing the labours in which 
Sbr Isaac chiefly employed his time— as discovering the cause of gravitation, settling the 
principle of light and coloiurs, and reducing the coinage to a determined standard. The 
device of weighing the sun by a steelyard is bold and striking; and the whole monument has 
been much praised. 

On the opposite side is a lofty monument to James, George, and Philip, Earls of Stanhope 
(d. 1720, 1754, 1786, respectively), by Rysbrach. It is, however, chiefly commemorative of 
the first named, who was much distinguished as a soldier, a statesman, and a senator. The 
principal figure is in a leaning posture, has in one hand a general's staff, and in the other a 
parchment scroll. Cupid stands before him resting on a shield. Over a martial tent sits 
f alias, holding in her right hand a Javelin, and in the other a scroll. Behind is a slender 
pyramid, answering to that of Sir Isaac Newton's. On the middle of the pedestal aire two 
medals, one on each side of the pilasters. 

Amongst the other monuments, are those to Lieutenant Creed, who fell in action in Upper 
Stinde in 1841 ; Zachary Macaulay (died 1B42), distinguished by his advocacy of the abolition 
of the slave-trade ; Robert Sonthey, the Poet (died 1843) ; Christopher Anstey, author of thA 
"Hew Bath Guide," (died 1805). 

The charge of admission to view the chapels is 6d. each person ; buti 
the nave, transept^ and cloisters are open £ree. 

THE PRINCIPAL CHURCHES IN THE METROPOLIS, 
IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

AH-haUows Barhing, in Tower-street. — An ancient foundation, origi- 
nally attached to the Convent of Barking, in Essex. Eebuilt by 
Richard III. Much of the church is in the perpendicular style. 
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Narrowly escaped destruction in the Great Fire. Has been the burial- 
place of many who suffered for political causes on Tower-hilL 

AUrhdOfms, Bread-street. [Wren ; 1680 ; 3348^. 7». 6rf.]* 

AH-haHows the Oreat, Upper Thames-street. >[Wren ; 1697 ; 6641?.] 

AU^haSoway Lombard^treet [Wr^ ; 1694 ; 8058^.] 

A^ So'dsy Langhaan-ylace. [Nash ; 1825 ; cost 17,600^.] A district 
c&urch of ilie pansh of St Marylebone. — ^The extinffuisher-like steeple, 
a striking object from Oxford-street, was much riaiciiled at the tmie 
of its completion, after which it was encircled by a colonnadfe of Corin- 
thoan pilJftrs, which partly concealed it, but only to render the iBoeoL- 

mty and absurdity of the design the more remarkable. Altar^picice 

r K. Westall— -" Christ Crowned with Thoma." 

Andirwff (St), Holbom. [Wren ; 1687 r cost 9000^.] 
. Audrey). {St.)y Undershaft^ Leadenhall-street. — So called on acconnt of 
a Maypole or shaft, formerly raised every May-day, which was hi^feer 
than the church steepte. Kebuilt, circa, 1526, at the cost of WiDiam 
Fitzwilliam, founder of the noble house of Wentworth. Amongst other 
m<»iument8 to eminent persons is one in terra €0t6» to John Btowe^ the 
historian of the dty. 

A^ndmiu) (>Si^.), hy the Wardrobe, in Castie Baynard Ward. [Wren ; 
1692; 7060f.] 

An/i^ (i^»),. LimdiaTiseb [K. MAwkamoeXy pupil of Sis C. Wr^i, 
1730.] 

Anm (JSt), Soho, Dean-street. [1686, and afterwards repaired and 
beavtified.]---The tower and impure reniarkably odd nmd xipj. Here, 
amongst many otiier foreigners, lies interred, Theodore, King- of Oorsics 
(died^ 1756), to whom Wsdpole dBdicated a tablet,, with an ioAeriptioar 

Antkanv (St.), Budge-row. [Wren ; 1682 ;• 5685^.] 

Auffustune (>».), WatEng-street. [Wren ; 1682 ; steeple, 1695.] 

JSartkolonmit {St), the Grea^ West Smith&eld.— One of the ntosi 
axicieiit churches in London. Architecture, Norman, and extremely 
curious. Was founded in 1102 by Kahere, minstrel to King Henry L^ 
in connexion with the ancient FHory of St. Bartholomew. Ok t]he 
north of the akar is a tomb to the founder. HogartiH was baptized 
here, Noifember 89. 1697. 

JBiirtholomew {St!^ the Leas, attached to St. Bartholomew's HospttaT. — 
Jul eUL ehinrdi ; escaped the Great Fire ;. though, with the ezeeption of 
tlie tower,, little of the ancient building remains. Interior repaired and 
partly rebuilt by Dance, 1789 ; again by Hardwick, I823i There ajre^ 
isennBieB^ in it of the early part ef the 15th eeailurr. 

Bennet (St.),^ Grasschtirch, comer of Gracechurch-street and Pen:- 
Awch-fitreet. fWren ; 1686.} 

Bennet (St.), PaulVwharC [Wren; 168a}--Ia the fbemer cbordi, 
destroyed m the Great Fire, was buried Inigo Jones, the architect, 
(d. 1652). 

Botalpk (SL), Wiih^utf AldeEsgate.— Built, 1790, on site of the ancient 
church, which escaped the Great Fire. 

Botcljfh {St), by Aldgate. [G. Danee ; 1744 ; 66G0?.J— Another ancient 
foundation which escaped the Great Fire. 



>TlkainiMaMdignBMbetMMntaBcket8»iilMa mohlbUow tkenMDeoftfieelmQmue 
reipectiyelj the name of the architeet, and the date and cost of bnilding.- 
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Bow Church.— See Ma/ry (St.) le Bow, 

Bride's (/%),Fleetrstreet. [Wren ^ 1680 ; ll,430^.>~OiM» of tkemasteiv 
pieces of me great architect. The spire extremely elegant. Tlids was 
originally 234 feet high ; but having been injured by lightning, 17^ 
and again, 1805^ was repaired^ and lowered eight leet. In 18^^ the 
ckorch was safartaotially repaured, and a staintd glass window, a oopv 
cf Hulsens' ^^ Deaceat from tne Oross^" executed byMr.Mossy wasadded. 
A fire wkick occurred in Fleet-street, Norember, 1824, was the meaiiB 
of tkrowiug a view of tiua magntficcat church open to the paaseagent 
through tfi^ great artery of traffic In the old church was buried 
Wynken de Werde, the famous printer. 

GkriiiekiirGk^ Newgatewrtrect. [Wren ; 1680 ; 11,778^.}— The (nri^^aal 
ionndafeiop, which was of Frandseaus, was as early as the begimimg 
of the 14th century, and was of large dameusions. It wtus bused dowv 
ia the Great Eire, and the dioir only rebuilt, to whidi has been addftd 
a lofty square tower. The Spital Sermons are preached here in Easter 
wedL ; and on St Matthew's Day, a sermon biefave the Lord Iifoyer^ 
AMemen,. aad Gavennom of CSunt's Hos^taL 

€lemeat(St,) Ikma, StnuuL [Edward Pierce, under Wren; 1684; 
5737£] — ^The old dsnridi, which wa» of "very aneieBt fouBdatkm, escaped 
the Great Fu-e ; was taken down, 1660. The tower coaKfdeted in 1719, 

Clement's (St!)y Eastcheapw [Wpmi.} 

Ihautan's (St,) in the Eouty between TowerH9trect and Ijower ThaBoes^ 
street— Partly destroyed in the Great Fire. [The- tower and fenr 
ikymg bnttreases by Wren; 1678: the rest of the edifice rebuilt bj 
S. Lung^ 1820.} 

DuauikufCs (Sl) va the West, Me^-street.— A dmnk c^ v«ry eaody 
foimdatiQn, there being- no reeord of when it was erected, though Stow* 
leeords burials in it as eaiiy as 1421. It was long celebrated, partica* 
briy with strangera and visitiMrs, for two woodeo. figures of savages^ 
placed in a niche in front, in 1671, who, with huge ciubs, struck tha» 
hours upon a beU, the clock prpjectmg oyer the streck These wore, en 
the removal of the old edifice, puardused hy the Marquess of Hertfevd, 
who remotved th^oa to his villa in the !Beg«if»-park. The praent 
duurch, buih by Ifr. Shaw, is a Gothie struietuze^ rather heavy in duk^ 
racter. It wa8> consecrated in 1833. 

Echmmd (St:) the Martyr, Lombard^stveet. [Wren ; 1690 ; 5207^.} 

Ethelbv/rga (St.), BishopsgateHBtreet. — Of earty foundation; eseatped 
teG«eat Jnare. 

Geor^'s (St.), Bloomsbury. [Built by N. Hawkesworth, 1731.)— 
Portioo good; but the f^rramidal steeple, wilii the statue of George I» 
ea the tops ^^ heea justly ridiealed by Walpole and others. 

Qmrg^s {St) in the Mast, near Batdif^h^way. [N. Hawkesworth^ 
1729; 18,500^.] 

O^e (St.), Botc^-lane. [Wren ; 1674.] 

Geo^s (St.), HanovMHsquare. [John James, 1724.]-->Fin« portico. 
A fitv^unte church for ^ raarria^ in hi^h Mfe.** Sterne lies buried in 
the bariod-mund of the parish m. the Bayswater^road. 

George (§&) the Murtyr, Hi^t^reet, Southwavk. [John Price, 1737.} 
— Ov^er the ahnr is a painted window representing ^ Christ preachoig ua 
the Temple." Here Cocker, the arithmetician, aad Bishep Bonner were 
buried. 
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Giles's (jSt)y Cripplegate. — ^A Grothic edifice, partially rebuilt in 
1546. Here the remains of John Milton (d. 1674) lie in the same 
grave with his father; and here Cromwell, the Protector, was married 
(1620). 

Giles's (JSt.) in the Fields, Broad-street, St. Giles. [Henry Flitcroft; 
1734.] — ^The tower, of the Doric and Ionic orders, is considered to be 
too closely in imitation of Gibbs's, St. Martin's-in-iiie-Fields. Over the 
north-west gate is a curious bronze bas-relief, executed in the year 1686, 
for the gate of the old church. Here are interred Sir Roger L'Estrange, 
Andrew Marvel, Chapman (the translator of Homer), Flaxman (Sie 
sculptor), &c. 

Hanover Chapd, Regen1>«treet. [C. R. Cockerell; 1825; 16,000^.] 

HeL&rCs (St.), Bishopsgate-street. — ^Formerly the church attached to 
iihe Priory of the Nuns of St. Helen's, founded early in the 13th century. 
Here are buried Sir John Crosbie, Alderman (d. 1475), and Sir Thomas 
Gresham (d. 1579). 

James's (St.) Chapel, or the Chapel Royal attached to the Palace of 
the same name. — ^A smaU oblong apartment, without any architectural 
j6eatures externally. Here Royal marriages generally take place, the 
last that of her present Majesty with Prince Albert. The Duke of 
Wellington, when in town, invariably attended morning service here. 
A small fee (!) is necessary to gain admission. 

- James's {St), Westminster. [Wren; 1689; 8500^.}— The exterior, 
whick is of red brick, has nothing attractive about it; but the interior 
is admirable for its general disposition and elegant appearance. The 
marble font is by Grinling Gibbons. A painted window, by Wailes of 
Newcastle, was added in 1846. Here were buried Charles Cotton, self- 
styled the " son," and coadjutor of Izaac Walton, in the " Complete 
AJagler" (d. 1687) ; the elder^ and younger Vandevelde, celebrated 
painters; D'Urfy, the dramatist ;^ Dodsley, the bookseller (d. 1797); 
Gilray, the caricaturist (d. 1815), &c. 

•/a?w€«*« (>S?.), Garlickhithe. [Wren; 1676.] 

John (St.) the Bvangelist, Westminster. Bmlt, 1728, by Archer, 
though by some attributed to Sir John Vanbrugh. — ^Visible from, the 
river, and remarkable for its four belfries, which produce the appear- 
ance of a cruet-stand, or a table with its legs set in the air. 

John's (St.), Waterloo-road, Lambeth. [E. Bedford; 1824.] 
. Leonard's (St.), Shoreditch. [Dance; 1740.1 

Lincoln's Inn Chapel. [Inigo Jones ; 1623.] — ^A fine specimen of the 
Pj^roendicular style of Gothic architecture, one of the very few of the 
kind attempted by this great master, who was more partial to the 
classic models. The stained glass windows by Hall, then of Fetter- 
bue. There have been many celebrated preachers at this chapel, 
including Dr. Donne, Tillotson, Warburton, and Heber. 

Luke's (St.), Chelsea. — Situated on the bank of the river, near Batter- 
aea^bridge, very picturesque, and interesting from historical associations. 
It consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles ; the chapel at the end of 
the south aisle, said to have been added (1520) by Sir Thomas More^ 
one of Henry the eighth's victims, to whose memory there is a tablet. 
At the south-east comer of the churchyard is an urn, entwined 
with serpents, with an inscription, erected to the memory of Sir Hans 
Sloane (d. 1763), the eminent physician, a great benefactor to this parish. 
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Magnus (St.), near London Bridge. [Wren ; 1676 ; 95S01.] — The 
footway under the steeple was made 1760, to widen the road to Old 
London Bridge. 

Margaret's (St,), Lothbyry. [Wren, 1690; 5340?,]— Kichly-carred 
font, attributed to Grinling Gibbons. Here the Golden Lectures are 
preached every Tuesday morning. 

Margaret's (St.) Fattens, Eastcheap. [Wren.] — So called, says Stowe, 
because in Eood-lane, facing which it stands, "pattens were there 
usually made and sold." 

Margaret's (/Sif.), Westminster. — ^Immediately contiguous to the Abbey, 
on the north side ; was founded by Edward the Confessor, 1061, and 
rebuilt in the reign of Edward I. (circa 1307). It has subsequently un- 
dergone considerable repairs at different periods, particularly in 1735, 
when Parliament granted 3500^. to rebuild a part of the tower, and make 
other substantial repairs : and in 1758, when 4000?. were expended in . 
embellishing the church, and a richly-ornamented pulpit and reading- 
desk, a new organ, and a chair for the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons were added. This is the church of the House of Commons, and 
here the Fast Day sermons were preached before Pym, Cromwell, and 
the Puritans in the days of Charles I. The beautiful stained-glass- 
window, representing the Crucifixion, with the episode of the Two 
Thieves, was presented to Henry VII. by the magistrates of Dort. It 
was afterwards transferred to Waltham Abbey, afterwards to Newhall, 
in Essex, then in the possession of General Monk, and, after subse- 
quently several times changing hands, was repurchased for 400^. by the 
inhabitants of the parish, and replaced where it now is. The figures at 
the bottom of the two side panels are portraits of Henry VII. and his 
Queen. Here was buried, on the day of his execution (Oct. 18, 1618), 
the body of Sir Walter Ealeigh, his head having been taken and pre- 
served by his family for many years ; also Caxton, the first English 
printer (d, 1491), who had carried on the art in the adjacent Abbey. 

Mark (St.), Kenniugton, stands upon that point of Kennington 
Common which was formerly the common place of execution. On 
digging the foundation, an iron swivel was found, which probably had. 
been used in the prodess of gibbeting. The portico is of the Greek 
Doric order* 

Mark's (St.) Chapd, North Audley-street. 

Martin's (St.) in the Fields, Trafalgar-square. [Gibbs, 1726 ; 36,890^.] 
^-The portico is justly admired as one of the finest in. London, though 
the Royal arms introduced in the pediment do not improve the effect, 
being heavy, not to say incongruous. The steeple is stately and ele- 
gant. In the tower is a fine peal of twelve befls.. The interior, the 
roof of which is arched, supported by Corinthian colunms, is spacious 
and well-proportioned. Here are buried Nell Gwynne (d. 1687), Far- 
quhar the dramatist (d. 1707) ; Jack Sheppard (d, 1724) ; Roubiliac, the 
sculptor (d, 1762). When the alterations were made in this part of 
the town (1820), this church, which had hitherto been closely sur- 
rounded by houses, was thrown open to view as at present ; the burying- 
ground being closed, and one at Camden Town established in its stead. 

Martin's (Sf.), Ludgate. [Wren ; 1684 ; 5378?.] 

Martin's (St.) Outwhich. [S. P. CockereU ; 1798 ; 5256?.]— Formerly^ 
«Dmetimes called " St. Martin's witii the well and two buckets," from 
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ported by caryatides — ih^ propriety of which introduction, in a place of 
worship, may be questioned. 

FatiTs (St) Catkedral. — See separate article. 

Favl (St.)f Covent^arden. finigo Jones ; 1633 ; being destroyed T>y 
fire, 1795 ; rebuilt on the same plan by John Hardwick.j— Remarkable 
for its severe simplicity, being wholly built in the Tuscan order. When. 
the Duke of Bedford instructed. Inigo Jones to make plans for this church, 
he told him not to go to great expense, that a mere bam would do ; 
upon which Jones replied, that '^ lus grace should have the handsomest 
bam in England." Here were buried Samuel Butler, author of "Hndi- 
.bras" (d. 1680); Sir Peter Lely, the painter (d. 1680); Wycherley, the 
dramatist (d. 1716) ; Orindling Gibbons, the sculptor (d. 1721) ; Mrs. 
Centlivre (d. 1723) ; Robert Wilkes, the actor (d. 1731) ; Macklin (d. 
1797); John Walcot, better known as Peter Pmdar (d. 1819); Sir 
Robert Strange, the engraver (d. 1792), &c. 

PauTs {JSt.), Shadwell. [J<An Walters ; 1821.]— The steeple is much 
, admired for elegance and simplicity. 

Paul's (St,), Knightsbridge, Wilton-place.— A modem Gothic edifice. 
Built by R Cundy. 

Peter's (St.), Comhm. [Wren.] 

Peter's (St.) le Poor, Old Broad Street. [Jesse Gibson ; 1792.] 

Peter's (St), Pimlico, Eaton-square. [1826.] 

Peter's (St) ad Vincula, Tower. — ^Very ancient, but fi^uently altered 
and repaired. Amongst the illustrious dead who perished by the sword 
in the Tower, reposing here, may be mentioned Queen Anne Boleyn 
, (1530), Queen Kathferine Howard (1542), Sir Thomas More (1636), 
Cromwell (1540), Earl of Essex (1540), Lady Jane Grey and her 
- busband, Lord Guildford Dudley (1553), Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex 
(1605), Duke of Monmouth (1685), Lords Kilmarnock, Bahnerino, and 
Lovat (1746-7), who were the last persons executed on Tower-hill. 

Peter's (St), Walworth. [Sir John Soane ; 1825.] 

PhUip's (St) Chapd, Reffentr«treet. [G. S. Repton ; 1820 ; 15,000?.}— 
The tower is after the model of the Lantern of Demosthenes at Athens. 
The introduction amoUgst the decorations in the frieze of the symbols 
of pagan sacrifice, is most reprehensible. 

Savoy Church, — See St. Mary le Savoy, 

Saviour's (St), Southwark, also known as St, liary Overy (Surrey 
end of London Bridge). — This church is of a very early foundation, 
dating prior to the Norman Conquest. It was successively a nunnery, a 
college of priests, and a priory of canons regular, and was supported by 
the proceeds of a ferry across the river. The church was rebuilt at the 
close of the 14th century, and is an interesting specimen of ornamented 
English architecture of the later period. Upon the abolition of the 
Priory under Henry VIII., the inhabitants of Southwark purchased it 
with a charter, wluch constituted the churchwardens a corporation. 
This corporation so little regarded the sacred nature of their trostythat 
, they actually let the most beautiful portion of the building, namely, the 
Ladye Chapel, as a warehouse, whicui arrangement actuaUy contmued 
. for six years or more, and the whole edifice was suffered to go to ruin. 
Recently the public mind was awakened to its claims to attention, and 
the church was restored at considerate expense, the means bein? raised 
by subscription. There are buried here William Wykeham, Bishop ot 
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Lmcoln, Bishop AndrewB^ John Gower the poet (1402), contemporary 
of Chaucer; and the dramatists^ John Fletcher (1625) and Philip 
Massinger (1638-9). 

Sepulchre's (/SS?.), Skinner-street, Snow-hill. — ^Probably one of the oldest 
foundations in London, certainly existing early in the 13tti century. The 
edifice (built, 1440) was not entirely destroyed by tibe Great Fire ; but it 
was almost entirely rebuilt in 1670. The tower (about 140 feet high) has 
four angular pinnacles. The clock of this church regulates the hour of 
execution of criminals (eight o'clock) at Newgate, the bell tolling the 
awful summons. 

Stq)hen's (St.), Coleman-street. [Wren ; 1676.1 

Stephen's (St.), Walbrook. [Wren?]— Bemarkably plain and imostenta- 
tious in the exterior, with the exception of the steeple, which is a perfect 
gem ; this is, nevertheless, one of the works upon which Wren might be 
content to rest his fame. The dimensions are only 80 feet by 59^ ; but 
the interior, divided into &ve aisles, by four ranks of Corinthian 
columns, witJi an octagonal dome in the centre, is strikingly beautiful. 
Altar-piece, by West, P.R.A. Sir John Vanburgh, ardiitect and 
dramatist, was buried here. 

SwiihirCs (St), Cannon-street. [Wren; 1679; 4687^.]— Here, in the 
wall in the street, is the fiunous "London Stone," which Mortimer struck, 
when he exclaimed, " Now is Mortimer Lord of the City !" 

Temple Church, or, properly, St, Mary, Inner Temple, belongs to the 
societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. — It was commenced by the 
Knights Templars, in the later part of the 12th century. It consists of 
two parts, the round church and the choir. The former, a fine speci- 
men of the transition Norman style, is of the above period ; the choir, 
which is in the early English style, dates about the middle of the 
13th century. The church having fallen into very bad repair, was put 
into a course of restoration, not to say rebuilding, in 1839, with strict 
regard to the original model. These works were completed in 1842, 
at a cost of 70,000?. The pavement is laid with encaustic tiles, and 
the stalls and benches enriched with carvings from ancient patterns. 
Here are numerous ancient tombs of Knights Templars ; here, also, 
were buried, Edmund Gibbon, Oliver Goldsmith (1774). The preacher 
of the Temple Church is called the Master, in obedience to ancient usage. 
Strangers are admitted by cards of introduction from members of either 
Temple. 

Trinity Church, New-road, top of Portland-road. — ^A district church 
of the parish of Marylebone. 

VidaH's (St.), Foster-hme. [Wren.] 

Westmimter Abbey, See separate article. 

HOSPITALS AND ' CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 



Our space will only allow a brief enumeration of the principal of 
these valuable institutions. With few exceptions, indicated in the cases 
respectively, they are all supported by voluntary contributions. Other 
charities comprised in the foUowing list have more regard to the moral 
and general welfare of the recipients of their bounty. 
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of ihe li0fe, being at oooe 43he ol<lestj <^ weftitlLiefit, tmd. by (M^BUdqHenee, 
the most extensively useful institution of the kind in Liondofi. It^was 
fi>iinded by Eahei«, ll<y2, being part of tbe prioiy of St. Ba^rtlnilsnew. 
It was foiaztded anew by Haary Till, m IS4& lh& |n«6Qitft bvolding 
is an exteasiTe pale, ^urrofEBidiiig « square, and was built afber <^ desi^BB 
«of GSbbs; the grand etaireaBe was painted grtttoitovsly 1^ Homttk. 
Tins ko^tal contains 580 beds, and aJfor^s relief to 70,000 jni&recs 
'«amially, of whom as many as 5000 ^ave been in-door potientB, Tlie 
expenses are about 30,000?. a year. 

St Thomas's HospUid, WdlingtonHStiPee^ So<BthwarlL--Ori|^ially 
ibazMled In i21S-L5, 'as an Almonry, and at the <dSi»9lu1^n of die i»li- 

fioashcmises waspureliiaBed by the <eiti2ensof London, and opened «8 «n 
os^piial, 1552. I^e pMsent building was ereetod in 1701-^ wben tkroe 
of ^ wards w<ere built at the cost of Thomas Guy, the wiorthy tatiBen 
'wHm subfieq<»ent2y also founded ^be hospital wkidh bears his luoie. It 
malBes np 485 beds; and from 40,000 to ^^000 patie^te, ei vikesn 
boti^wen 9000 and 4000^ am in-door, are relieved annnaUy. Anmial 
expenses about 15,000?. 

Ouy*t Hv^tcbL, St. Thomas^sHstreet, Bouiirwwk, sitaa^d very iiear 
iiie preoei^bfeg, is the noble w>ork of one indiTidual, who has thus 
perpetuated his name in connexion wi:fli a work of magnificent chai^ 
and extesDsiTe useftdneas. Thomas Gkiy, CLihssen and bookseller, com- 
laeneed bnsinesB m 1668, witii 200^., ftccuranlated « large foitane, ncn^ 
portien of it by specnhc^ons in Soutii Sea etock, neaiiy t^ whole of 
which, on his dearth (1724), he appropiiaited to •charitable pimpoBBB. 
This hospital, bowever, he founded ni Ms lifetime; tlK building ^ 
Danoe) ooet him 18,800^. ; besides whifch, at his death, he endowed it 
with 219,499^. I^iis hoa^otal makes up 590 beds, and reli^vi some 
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70,000 out-door patients annually. In the west wing of the building is 
the chapel, which is truly adorned with a marble statue (by Bacon) 
of the noblo-hearted founder. In the chapel also lie the remains of 
Sir Astley Cooper, the eminent surgeon (died 1841). 

J^, George's Hospital, Hyde Park-comer.— Founded 1783, and sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. The present building has a noble 
a^ct, the east front being 180 feet wide. It is after the designs of 
W. Wilkins, K.A. It makes up 317 beds. 

Middlesex Hospital, Charks-street, CaTeiidkiiH9qiia(re.r-Founded in 
a BmaiO way in 1745^ and kM gndiialfy inereased since, tUl it ia 
capdble of receiving 300 m-door patksitB. A w^dal ward ww 
founded by Samuel Whitbread, 17d^ for the rec^ytion of perBoa» 
afflicted irhii cancer,, who are to be allowed to remam ibr their Hyefl^ if 
they dioose. 

TheLond(mHomtat,llThaiit^ 1740, 

in €rCK>dmanVfielcu^ and removed here m 1750. Beberres a great nun^ 
ber of seamei^ laboimn^ &e. fiua the doeioBr 

The Wettmintfer Hospital, JameaHstreet, near the Abbey,—- FouBded 
in 1719. The present edifice ift Elizabeibai Gothic, built by Mr. 
Inwood, 1832. Aceommodatioa for SOQ in-docfr patients. In 1844 
there were 1646 in, and 7965 out-patients. 

Charing-Cross Hospital, King William-street, Strand. — Founded as 
such in 1831 (formerly a dispensary) ; the building by Decimus Burton. 
Eelievcs some 1000 in, and 9000 out-patients. Aimual revenue from 
subscriptions, about 2500?. 

Metropolitan Free Hoqntal, Gray's Lm-road.—- Intftituted in 1828, Use 
the free treatment of all wounded or diseased persons aa out-patients^ 
and of as many in-patients asthe meana of the institution will admJt of. 
As maaoy as 300 patients apply daily. 

Vhiversi^ College Hospital, Gower-street Korth, opposite Unive«dty 
College. — ^rounded (1833) for general purposes, and for attending poor 
married women in their confinement at their own homes. 

King^s College Hospital, Lincoln's Inn-fields. — ^For like purposes. 

Betkl^ksm Hospital, St. George'»iiHihe-fieids* — ^For the detention and 
cure o£ ii»ai^ persona. Was origiDaUy founded (temp. Henry V III.) 
in Bishopsgate Without, upon tluB ruiDs of an ancient canonry. He- 
moved to Moorfields, 1675. The present edifice, from designs of James 
Lewis, erected 1812-14, with the exception of the cupola, since added by 
Sydney Smirke. The buildinff, which is 570 feet long, and four stories 
high, cost upwards of 100,000E Annual income, 18,^)0^. Will accom- 
modate with ease 500 patients. The arrang^nents were much improved 
of late years, and are now excellent Visitors are admitted on Tuesdays^ 
Wednesdays, Tliursdays, and Fridays, by an order from a governor. 

St LuJce^s Hospital, Old-street-road. — Another establishment for the 
treatment of the insane. Founded 1751 ; the present buildinff, by the 
younger Dance, erected 1784. Number of patients limited to 300. 
AnniuJ income 7000^. 
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CBBLSEA HOSPITAL. 



CheUea Hospital. — For the accommodation or out-door relief of sick 
and superannuated soldiers ; was founded by Charles II. (at the insti- 
gation, it is said, of Nell Gwynne), and completed imder James II. and 
Williain III. ; architect. Sir Christopher Wren ; expense about 150,000^. 
It is a spacious red brick structure, 790 feet in length, forming three 
-sides of a quadrangle towards the river; in the centre, a te^astyle 
portico of the Roman Doric order, surmounted by a handsome dock 
turret. The groimds attached cover 40 acres. Accommodation is 
afforded to about 400 pensioners, who dine daily in the Hall. The out- 
pensioners receive yearly a sum of 11, 128, 6d. In connexion with this 
institution may be mentioned 

The Duke of York's School, erected, in 1801, for the maintenance and 
instruction of children of the soldiers of the regular army. Here about 
1000 boys and girls are brought up and taught various useful trades. 

The Foundling Hospital, Guildford-street. — ^Founded (1735), through 
the exertions of Captain Thomas Coram, for the maintenance and 
education of exposed children. They are not, however, now received 
indiscriminately, the mother being bound to apply personally, proving 
her previous good conduct, the desertion by the father, &c. About 400 
children are reared in this establishment, half, being of tender years, 
in the country. Anuria! income about 18,500^. Tk^ organ in the 
chapel was presented by Handel ; altar-piece by West. 
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INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH EDUCATION. 



The London University. — ^The London University was established 
by Boyal charter in the year 1837, for the purpose of examining can- 
didateSy and conferring degrees in Arts, Law, and Medicine. The 
apartments of this important institution are in the east wing of Somer- 
set House^ built in 1829. 

University College, Gower-street, is a proprietary institution, and was 
the first establishment founded in the metropolis aspiring to complete 
the education of youth in the great useful arts and professions of life. 
It was commenced in 1827, the first stone being laid by the Duke of 
Sussex, and Lord Brougham being Chairman of the Council. The 
scheme of education comprises a junior school for boys under sixteen, 
and courses of lectures in various branches of learning, followed by 
examinations, and the distribution of prizes and honourable certificates. 
It is open to persons of all denominations of religion, no subscription 
to articles of faith being required. The building, which consists of a 
centre and two wings (only partly completed in the latter parts), was 
designed by W. Wilkins, R A. The centre portico, of the Corinthian 
order, is rich and commanding. 

King's College, east wing of Somerset Hotise, is also a proprietary 
institution, and was ;projected in 1828, in consequence of the previous 
establishment of Universitv College; the object being to supplv a 
liberal education in accordance with the doctrines of the established 
Church. (Government presented the ground upon which it is built, 
after designs of Sir B. Smirke ; and it enjoys a Ebyal charter. This col- 
lege and its predecessor annually send up large numbers of candidates 
for degrees to the London University. 

ChrisCs HomUalf commonly caUed the " Blue-coat SchooV' from the 
long blue doth robe in which, in obedience to the dispositions of the 
founder (Edward VI.), the boys are dressed, is situated in Newgate- 
street, upon the site of the ancient Friary of Franciscans. It is a noble 
building, chiefly in the Tudor style of architecture. This institution 
has vast estates to support it, the annual expenditure exceeding 40,000^. 
There are on the foundation about 1400 children, 500 of whom, inolud- 
ing about 70 girls, are educated at a branch establishment at Hertford. 
It is one of five Royal hospitals under the guardianship of the Corpo- 
ration of London ; the governors, including several noblemen, having 
the right of presentation. Four boys are annually sent to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Charter House, — Formerly a priory of the Carthusian order; but 
in 1611, under Thomas Sutton, converted into an hospital for a master, 
preacher, &c., forty boys and eighty pensioners ; endowed with lands to 
the then annual value of 5000^. It is considered an excellent classical 
school, and enjoys several exhibitions at the Universities : the build- 
ings are old and curious. 

«2 
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St. FanTs School, St. Paul's Churchyard.— Founded 1509, by Dr. 
John Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, for the gratuitous education of 163 boys. 
The sc)iool-house was built from designs of Mr, G. Smitlu 

Merchant Taylors^ School, Suffolk-street, Cannon-street. — Founded 
1547; rebuilt 1675; for the education of 250 boys, at two guineas each, 
per quarter. 

City ef London School, in Bow Churchyard, Cheapaideiy wasfounded in 
1834, buUt at the expeose of the ocnrpooration of LoodoD., and endowed 
with estates left by John Carpenter, town-derk in the reign of Henry 
y I. Several valuable scholarahips are attached to it for the encourage- 
ment and reward of meritorious pupils. In the old EngHsh style of 
tihe Elizabethan age. Architect, J. B. Bunndng. 

Westminster School, Dean's-yard, close to the Abbey, is a royal founda- 
tion of great antiquity, formerly called St. Peter's College, and refoimded 
by Queen Elizabeth after the Reformation, Here it has been the cus- 
tom for years, Just before Christmas holidays, for the scholars to enact 
one of Terence's comedies, for the amusement of their friends, who are 
invited ; a contribution being afterwards made for the Captain or head 
boy, to promote his progress through one of the universities. 

JVatumal Society Schools, Sanctuary, Westminster.— ^The l^stional 
Society was incorporated by Royal charter in 1817, for promoting the 
education of the poor in the principles of the Established Church. 

Sere are 250 National schools in the metropolis, and the system has 
m established, or in course of being established, in most of the parishes 
throughout the kingdom. 

• Normal Schools of ike British and Foreign School Society, Borough- 
road, Southwark. — Established under royal patronage, 1818, with the 
speoal object of traininff and educating youths of both sexes, with a 
view to their becoming themselves instructors of children. There aare i 
aMuiy 200 of these schools in Londcm and its vicinity. There are, 
besides, parochial schools attached to the various parishes, acho(^ in 
the several workhouses, and Sunday-schoois, upwaros of 500 in number, I 
§og the education of children, chicly in matters of religion and morality ; 
ihere are also schools widowed for youths coming from particular parts I 
xxf the United Kii^dom^ as the Hibernian School, the Caledoman, the I 
Wdflh Sdiool, &€., whidi partake i£ i^ nature <^ diacitiefl^ being 
.whc^y supported by voluntary oontributioiis. I 

. Within the last few years, Bagged SchooUyior the free admission and 
.education of the youth of the lowest class of society^ have been esta- 
blished in various parts of town, and with signal success. 
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INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH LEARNING 
AND THE ARTS. 



THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

Great Russell-street, Bloomsbmy. — ^This national colleetton <A anlimii- 
ties, specimens in minerals and natural history, books, prints, ^., iad 
its origin in 1753, in a direcrtioii left by Sir Hans Sloane,in his will, tiieft 
his museum, which had cost him 50,000^., i^uld be offiered to the 
naliofn for the sum of 20,000^., on condition that parliament purchase 
a hoose suiiiciently commodious lor it. Hie proposal was accepted^ 
ainl Montague House (built by- P. Pi^et, a French arddtect) was 
purchased of the Earl of Hahfex for 10,250/. Hie Harteian MSS^ 
and the Cottonian smd other coUections of books, were shortly afterwards 
added, the necessary funds being raised by a lottery, and ^e Museum 
first opened to the public on the 15th January, 1759. Subsequent ad^ 
ditions, partly by ^!^ and pai^y by purchase, have swelled the collections 
of books, sculptures, and valuable cmioOTties of all descriptions, to an 
extent in some sort worthy of a great and inteHigent nation. Amon^ 
ot^^r bequests were, by Ms^r Edwards (1736), a cdleeticm of b(M«% 
and the interest of 7000/. to the -Unistees of the Cotton Library; by 
G^CNTge II., the Boyal library, collected by successive kings from Hem7 
TIL ^ William III. ; by Oeorge III., amongst oi^bsir matters, a numerotm 
collection of pamphlets publShed at that interesting period from 164Q 
to 1690; by David Garrick, a collection of oM plays; by the Rev. C. 
Cracherode, books, prints, &c., valued at 100,00&. ; by Payne Knight^ 
hooka, bronzes, and ^*awings ; by Sir Joseph Baaikes, books and botanical 
specimens; by George lY. (1821), tilie extexuaive and valuaMe libi;«ry 
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formed by his father, George III. ; by the RiglltHoB. Thbi»A»'6i?fehVffle 
(1846), a library of 20,000 volranes, which hsA cost about 54^0^0^. The 
principal purchases of entire collections havebfeen-^in 1772* ^* William 
Hamilton's collection of antiquities, 8400?,^, 1805, the Tdwiiley Marbles 
and terra cottas, 28,200?.; the Fhigalian Maa*bles, 19,000?.; -^e Elgiii 
Marbles, 35,000?. ; the Bumey MSS., 13,000?. ; aiid the Lansdos^me MSS., 
and Arundel MSS., about 8000?. The library now oontaitos about 
fiOO^OOO volumes. ^^' 

As the various collections increaeed hi bulk end impoFtanoe, the old 
Montague House was found to be no longer spacious efiough, nor con^ 
veniently disposed for the pui^se of their display, and a new Museum, 
upon a larger scale, was commenced in 1823, from the designs of Sir R, 
Smirke, the portico of which was completed April, 1847. flbe building, 
which has 370 feet frontage, is of the Grecian Ionic order, with a portico 
in the centre, and two advancing wings at either end. 

Admission to the reading and print rooms can be obtained on appli- 
cation, by letter, to Sir Henry Ellis, the keeper of the British Museum, 
in which the applicant should refer to a respectable housekeeper* Ad- 
mission to the other departments of the museum, including the valuable 
ooilectionsof marbles, minerals, and in natural history is free to the public. 
. The 8oane Muaevm, 13, Lincoln's-inn-fields. — A valuable oollection of 
architectural and other relics of ancient art, and some paintiz^ be* 
queathed to the nation, with ihe house in which they stand, by Sir John 
Scfflne, architect^ who died in 1837* A most interesting exhibitsk>n, «pen 
(in Mondays and Fridays (but indeed almost at all times), upon making 
previous application to the curator. 

. The United Service Musettm, Whitehall-yard.— Founded 1830. Ad* 
inission by a member's order. 

JScui India Jfuseum, at the East India House. — ComprisiBg a Kbniry, 
trq^es, »Mnour, and other curiodties* To be viewed on Mondays and 
Thursdays by a director's order ; on Saturday, free. 

The Missionary Museum, Moorfields. — Contains a curious coUeotkm of 
idols and appenciages of heathen worship. 

The Royal Society, Somerset House, originated at the time of the 
Commonwealth in the private meetings of scientific men, members of 
the University of Oxford, and others. They afterwards (1658) adjourned 
to Gresham College, London. A charter of incorporation was granted 
by Charles II., in 1663 ; and Sir Isaac Newton became their president 
in 1703. Removed in 1710 to Crane-court, Fleet^treet; and in 1782 to 
the apartments granted for the purpose in Somerset House* The meet- 
incB of the sodety are held every Thursday evening, from Norember 
till the end of Trinity Term. There are at present about 750 members 
or fellows, styled " F.R.S." Entrance money, 10?. ; annual subscription, 
4?. The "Philosophical Transactions" of this learned body, published 
annually, are justly celebrated as an ample record of the progress of 
science, and amount now to upwards of 150 volumes. 

Society of Antiquaries, Somerset House.— Founded 1672, by Arch- 
bishop Parker, Camden, Stowe, and others. It was discouraged by 
Elizabeth and James I., but revived in 1717; received a charter of in- 
corporation in 1761. Meetings same as Royal Society. The society 
publishes the papers read before it imder the title of " Archseologia." 

Boyal Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Mamefactures, aim Com- 
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«f hoDrfiwtty moMa 09 pecuniary pziji^^ ajre annually distributed for 
uaafbi i«(Wiitious and improvemdnte. Upwards of 100,000^ have beea 
ez}MMed in . this way. Frino^ Albert became the. {nreaidieiit a few years 
tm>i siBiQe which time its utility and influence have greatly inoreased* 
*&» great room is adorned by a series of paintings by Baxtj, iUustoative 
of the.'Pisc^ffress of hanuMa civilization. 

Eoyal SistUution, Albemarle-street. — ^Founded 1800. Here is a find 
iaboitttoiry^ and a lecturtHroom, wh^re admirable lectures are dellviered 
by Eaitulay and others ; also a museum of minerals and other ol](jects in 
natural history. 

M^ijfal AMronomical Sodety^ Somerset House. — ^Instituted 1820 ; in-^ 
corporated by royal charter 1830. . 

Royal Geographical Society, 3, Waterloo-place. — ^Established 1830. 

R^d Society of Literature. — ^Instituted 1823, for encouraging that 
pped£8 of literature likely to advance the interest of raankino, and a«K 
signing honorary rewards for literary merit. 

• The Royal Aeiatic Society, 5, New Burlinffton-stre^ founded 1823, 
eontacDs a eood collection of Oriental anus, MSS., &Ci 

The ZonSon Inetitviion^ Moorflelds. — ^Established 1806, by a subscribed 
capital of nearly 80,000^. 

Roffol Institution of British Architects, 16, Lower GrosvenornBtreet, 
Grosyenoivsquare. — ^Founded 1834. Meetings alternate Mondays, 8, 
P.X., &Qm November till June. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great Greorge-street, Westoiinster. 
— ^Established 1818; incorporated 1828. Meetings every Tuesday, 8, 
p jc., from January till June, inclusive. 

The Mechanics^ Institution, Southampton-buildings, Holbom. — ^Esta* 
hlished 1823, bv Dr. Birkbeck, assisted by Hberal donations from other 
patriotic individuals. There are a reading-room, a library, and a lecture 
theatre, where lectures are delivered twice a week. This institution is 
interesting as being the first of the kind intended for the advantage of 
the industrious classes of the community, and has since found hun<S*eds 
of imitators both in the metropolis and other towns throughout the 
kii^dom* 

The Polytechnic Institution, 309, Begent-street^ and 5, Cavendish- 
square.— ^incorporated 1838, for the advancement of the arts and prac- 
tical sciences. The collection of working machinerv extremely interest- 
mg and instructive. Lectures, also, are delivered* Admission eveiy 
day ; one shilling each. 

Royal College of Physicians, Pall-Mali East. — ^Founded 1518, by the 
exertions of I>r. Thomas Idnacre* The college, after two previous 
removals, held its meetings, from circa 1680 tiU 1825, at the mill built 
for them by Sir C. Wren, hx Warwick-lane, Newgate-street (now a 
meat^narket). The present handsome edifice, built by Sir B. Smirke, 
at a cost of 30,000^., was opened June 25, 1825, with a Latin oration by 
Sir H. Halford. In the theatre are delivered, at certain periods of the 
year, the Guestonian Lecture and the Harveyan Oration. None but 
Fellows or Licentiates of the college are allowed to practise as physicians 
in London, or within seven miles of it. 

R(Mfal CoU^e of Surgeons, Lincohi'srinn-fields (south-side). — Heniy 
YIXL granted a charter to the surgeons and barbers jointly; and this 
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eonfrateniiiy ezistod down to tii& pew* 1680, vlwi a 
"vae given to the former. No penon k .aRtkied te practise «i « siuv 
man, m London, or -within seven mUee of it, without having jMUeed 
£k eziminatimi here. The fHweent eoU^ Tvas boiH from daagns of 
ChArlai BajTj. The mnaeom* (cnntMTiing 23^00 spedmenB) ie ime of 
the finest of the kind in the world, and nad its nncleas in tlw eoUeo- 
tion formed bj the celebrated John Hunter, purchased by Govwmient 
far 15,a00e. 

TJ^ Apoihemriee (hmpan^y Water-lane, Biack£nan.-- inearporated 
1617. No person is allowed to practiBs as an apothecary- in any-pert of 
iEki^land and Wales without a certificate from tois company. 

Mq^ Colleffe of Chemuirtf^ 1^ daaoTei>eqnarev--rf>>nttded ld45, for 
the promotion of practical chemistry. 

(&0lo&uxU Society ^London, Somerset-honsev-— EstabJkhed 1807. 

ne Museum of FraoUocd OecHogy^ Jennynnrtreet, St. Jamee's, origin- 
ated oittt of soggeetlons made to Govenunent by Sir Henry de la Bedb^ 
in 1835, with a view of collecting geological and mineraJogicid iqteciinens 
in Ulufltration of the practical applications of geology, and exenoiplifi- 
cations of the mineral prodnctione of tdus countiy. The present wpMsasosk 
Mlding, whidb comprises a lectnr&«oom or theatre, was ereeted for the 
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purpose ; its frcmt is in JermTnHBtreet, and the back in Piccadilly. In 
connexion with this museum is the Mining Becords Office^ established 
183». 

Medical Society of London, Bolt-cour^ Meet-street. — ^Instituted 1773. 
The library consists of upwards of 50,000 volumes. 

Medical and Chirwr^ical Society y 53, Beraersrstraet. — ^Instituted 1805; 
incoTpoiated 1834. 

T1^ IdTtmBom Society, Soho-square. — ^Instituted 1788; incorporated 
1802; Devoted to the pursuit of botany and natural history. The house 
vas tiiat of Qkr Joseph Banks, who bequeathed it to the society. 

The HofUcuUwnd Society, 31, B^|eixUtreet~-Ins1itttted 1804; incor- 
pomted 1809; has gardois at Ohisviek, where three exhibitions of 
finiit and fLowexs take place in the summer. Prizes are also distributed. 

ne Zodo^fical Society, 11, HanoverHsquare. — ^Instituted 1826. The 
coOwitimi oi living xnimalH of all species in itha society's gardeaDs in 
theBagent's Ayrk, k an extensive axui inteiesting one, rivalikkg that 
of the Jardin des PtaaleB at PSnis. 

The £ttiamoloy£eal Society, 17, Old Bond-street. 

Oovemmeni Depaartment ^ Art ami iS^^idnee, under the Board of Trade. 
Temporary offices at Mafiboroagh-^ioase, Piccadilly. This institution, 
which is designed for the education of young persons in the arts of deco- 
ration applicable to various branches of manufacture, had its origin in 
the Government School of Design founded in 1837. It was afterwards 
called ihe ^ Department of Practical Art f now as above. In connexion 
with it are Schools of Design in most of the principal towns of the 
kingdom. An exhibition of the works of the pupils takes place annually. 

The Panopticon ef Science and Art, Leicesteivsquare, established 1852 
for seientifie exhiHtions, and for promoting discoveries in arts and 
XDanufactures. Admission to nonnsubscribers, Is, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 



Trafijigar-equare.— This gallery originated in 1823, in the purchase 
by Government of the late Mr. Angerstein's collection of pictures 
(ihen situated in Pall-Mall, near where the Reform Club House now 
stands) for 60,000?. In 1826, Sbr George Beaumont made a gift of 
sixte^L pi<^;ures, valued at 7500^.; and valuable bequests have suioe 
beai made by ^e Eev. W. Holwell Carr, Lord Famborough, Colonel 
Ohiey, and otliers ; and, finally, a collection of works of British artisti^ 
numbering 152 pieces, was presented by Mr. Yemon, about three years 
ago. Some purchases also have been made by authority of Parliament; 
iSe most expensive, if not the most important of which are two Cor^ 
legioSy purchased of the Marquis of Londonderry for 10,000?, The 
oollection, iadependent of the ^ Vernon Galley," numbers upwzards of 
200 pieces, amdngst which are to be reanarked a Sebastian del Piombo 
(^ The Baudng of Lazarus'') acknowledged to be one of the most import- 
ant spvixmoiH of the Italian, scdiool in Engiaad, perhaps in the world; 
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two by Francisco Francia (fine) ; a Leonardo da Vinci ; portrait of tope 
Julius II,, and several others, by Bapbael; two admirable Titlans; 
several by the Oaracds, Guido, and others of the Italian school; sev^eral 
brilliant Claudes; Murillo's "Holy Family" and « Infant St. John" 
(perfect gems); the " Eape of the Sabines," and a magnificent lanjdscape, 
by EubcSis ; " Woman taken in Adultery" (Kembrandt), and others of 
the Flemish school ; Hogarth's " Marriage a la Mode;" " Christ Heal- 
ing the Sick," by West; two very fine Wilsons; the " Blind Fiddler" 
and the " Village Festival," by Wilkie ; Lawrence's portrait of Kemble, 
as Hamlet^ and others of the British school. Admission free every day 
except Fridays and Saturdays. The " Vernon Gallery," there bein^ no 
room for it in the edifice called the " National Gallery," is exhibited tem- 
porarily in the rooms on the basement floor of Marlborough House, 
HccadiUy, next St. James's Palace. 

The building in which the National Gallery is now located was codol- 
menced in 1832^and finished 1838, from designs of the late W. WiDdns, 
then E A., and Professor of Architecture to the Eoyal AcaAemy, 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 

As already stated, occupies a portion of the building erected for tlie 
"National Gallery," Trafalgar-square. In the early pwrt of the last oeor- 
tiiry, several attempts were made by artists to form a sort of society, 
with community of interests, in which the exhibition of their ^works, 
with a view to sale, was a principal object. The Society of Arta, in the 
Adelphi, lays claim to having been earlier in the field than the body 
in whom the present Eoyal Academy of Arts originated. The " Royal 
Academy of Arts" was founded by Eoyal charter in 1768, Sir Joahiui 
Eeynolds receiving the h(mour of knighthood on being appointed its 
president. It was instituted for the encouragement of paintiii^, sculp- 
ture, And architecture; upon which subjects lectures are delivered on. 
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appointed tvenings. The society consists of forty academicians (self- 
elective), t-^enty associates, and six aasodate engravers. Attempts have 
been mad«.tO admit engravers as academicians, but without success. 
The Boyal Academy was first located in apartments iq Somerset House 
(now. occupied by tiie Government School of Design), and removed to 
theirpreseKi*^ abode in 1838. The exhibition opens on the first Monday 
in Mny, and continues open till the end of July. The average number 
of ^^drks exhibited, including a few in sculpture, and a great number 
of miniature, is about 1500. Admission, 1«. 

Tim British Institution, 52, Pall-MalL— Established 1805, for the pro- 
motion of the fine arts in England. Here are two exhibitiooB in the 
eotiise of the year ; one, of living artists, commencing early in the spring ; 
the other, of old masters, in the summer, Adimssion to each, one 
shilling. 

Society cf British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-ldall.— Established 1824, 
in a house built at their own expense. Here is an exhibition of paint- 
ings, by members and others, open from April till July. Admission^. 
one. shHliug. 

National InstittUiony 316, Eegent-fitreet; formerly called the *^Free 
Exhibition of British Art." — ^Established three years ago, upon the 
principle of each exhibitor paying a rental for the portion of the walls 
occupied by his works, their admissibility being determined by a com* 
mitiee. Admission, one shilling. 

JSbbiety of Painters in Water-Colours, Pall-Mall East. — Established 
' 1805, Admission,' one shilling. 

New Society cf Painters in Water-Colours, 53, Pall-Mall, Admission, 
one shilling. 

"CItl" 

THE PARKS AND KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

One of the chief attractions and proudest boasts of this capital are its 
splendid parks, which are not surpassed in extent or varied beauty by 
any other features of a like kind in any other city in the world. The 
three parks of earliest formation — namely, Hyde-park, St. JamesVpark, 
and the Green-park — ^which extend in a continuous line from West- 
minster to Bayswater and Kensington, date from the time of Henry 
VIII., and owe their origin to the confiscations of church property then 
made. Kegent's-park was formed in Marylebone-fields, in the early part 
of the present centuiy ; Victoria-park in the present reign, for the use 
of the crowded and industrial districts of Bethnal-OTeen and Spitalfields ; 
and now another park is in course of formation in Batterfeea-fidlds, which 
will be a great boon to the inhabitants of the southern environs of the 
jnetroi)olis. 

Hyde Parle is situated at the western extremity of the metropolis, 
between the roads leading to Kensington and Uxbridge — the former a 
continuation of Piccadilly, the latter of Oxford-street. This park derives 
its name from the ancient manor of Hida, which belonged to the monas- 
tery of St. Peter, at Westminster, till in the reign of Henry VIII. it 
became the property of the crown. It originally contained about 620 
acres ; but, by inclosing and taking part of it into Kensington Gardens, 
and by other grants of land for building, on, between Park-lane and 
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fiydeKpacrk->wnffir,it has. 
bran i«dTi6edto 994 acres 
S roods. There are ei^t 
e&^*aiiee6 to this |>ark: 
the ^rst Jtnd prmdpal 
oneat Hyde-fArkHX^Ber, 
Pioeadilrf ; 2. 43TOBV€»ior 
-gate,FBc^>laiie ; 3. Stan- 
lK)pe-gate, ditto ; 4. Cimi- 
berland-^te, Oxford- 
street; 5, Victoria^te, 

sdn^ton-gate ; 7. the 
Prmce of WaleB^Ehcate, 
Knightsbridge ; 8. Aloert 
-gate, ditto. Attheaontii 
-east comer of the pork is Apsley House, ^tte manaio& of the Duke of 
"Wellington, and beside it is a handsome Ionic screen or gatewajr; directly 
opposite which, on the north, is a statae of Achilles, by Westmaoott, 
erected, in 1822, ^by the ladies of Ikigland to the Duke of WeUingtcai 
and his brave companions in arms.*' The sheet of water termed the 
Serpentine Biver was formed by Queen Caroline, in 1730, by enlaigiii^ 
the bed of the stream which runs through Bayswater into Kensii^itoii 
Gardens. A handsome stone Inidge crosses this water, sMrti]^ Ken- 
sington Gardens. It is much frequented — in summer for balihins, and 
ia winter for skating, but is da&g»*ous in parts. On the nortii side are 
two powder-magazines, and a station-house belonging to the Boyal 
Humane Society, for the recovery of persons supposed to be drowned. 




sax MAEBUE ABCa. 
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On the«WNiUL«idfi^afa the iMumcks <^ the Horse Guards. Sv^ery afteiv 
ikofm duxmg the aeaMU this p«rk is crowded with fashionable companj, 
in sfh»did eqaip9^e» or oo. horoeback; Kensington Crard^ns beings 
dmsiiig %h.9 aame honxs, crowded with pedestrians, a military band playing 
for certain hoars an appointed days of the week. 

St. JaM»*$ Fturh^ wh«^, it will be seen, is situated at a veiylow leve^ 
was nothing beUer than a moraos till the tune of Henry vIII., who, 
haviag built St. James's Palaee, had it enclosed and laid out in walks, 
coUectw^ the waters into a reservoir or pond. It was afterwards much 
impiOTed by Charles IL, who employed Le Notre to add several fields^ 
to i^aot rowa of limes^ and to lay out the Mall, which is half a mile in. 
lei^pth, and iraa so called from the game played with a baU, called 
^ aiaall.'' The paric was much improved under George IV. and Wil- 
liam lY., the water being laid out in an ornamental manner, stocked 
with rare aquatic birds^ and the ground planted with valuable shrubs 
and flowers. In the Birdeage-wajS:, which is on the south side of the 
parky extending from Storey Vgate to Buckingham Palace^ are situated 
the Wellington Barracks for the Foot Guards. 

The Gre^ Park is also part of the ground enclosed by Henry YIIL, 
a gnMind lEdoping upwards from the St. JameaVpark to Piccadilly. It was 
Bkadi suBgleeteoT for many years, bat has lately been intersected wi& 
waUsBy which are a great convenience for foot passengers wishiiur to 
make .a short and agreeaUa cut frmu Hyde-park Gom^ to Pall-Mall 
and Clharing<iroeB. 

Eegmi^s Park is a spacious indosure, on the north ode of the metro- 
polis^ at the top of Portland-place, and between it and Harasstead. It 
is nearly of a circular form, and comprises about 4S0 aores. it waa laid 
oat aa a park in 1812, and already the lareea and shubberies have s 
luxuriant abearance. The (ornamental water is superior to that of St. 
James's ; and the tenaoes which surround the rark are built in a style 
of decorative arduteeture which adds much to tne general beauty of the 
spot. 

Vietaria, Park, Betfanal-greeiii, comprises about 290 acres, purdiaaed 
and laid out un^ an act of parliament obtained about ten years ago. 

MONUliENTS, STATUES, &c. 

Dtbke (^ York'' 8 CoLvmn. — ^To the south of Waterloo-place, and at the 
top of a broad flight of steps leading Snto St. James's-park. Ik^ected to 
the memory of the late Duke of York, son of George III. Of red 
granite, 150 feet high. The statue, in bronze, by Westmacott. 

The JS'dson MomiOMvU — Trafalgar-square. Erected by subscription, 
and tardily completed after some assistance rendered by government. 
It & a Anted granite pillar of the Corinthian order, with a statue (by E. 
H. Biuley), of the same material, at top. On the pedestal are relievi in 
bronze of the battles of Aboukir, St. Vincent, Copenhagen, and Trafal- 
gar. Height, 176 feet 6 inches. 

The' Monument J Fish-street HiH, near London-bridge, was erected 
Under Sir Christopher Wren, to commemorate the *^ Great Pire of Lon- 
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don'* (1666), wioeh br^^Ee ottt «l)^nt 
200 fidet from this spot. Tkei^dUttm, 
wMch is entii^ei^ of Portland' ston^, is 
200 feet high. It is of theDovieor-- 
der, fluted; and on the .north €aid. 
south sides of the pedestal <aiTe long 
Latin inscriptions — ^the one de^c^'ibui^ 
the destruction of the City by fire, ihie 
other of its being rebuilt and im- 
proved under Charles II. On the 
-west side is an emblematical sculp- 
ture to the same effect. The pubUc 
are admitted to the external gallery 
on payment of sixpence each. 

Equestrian Statues, — Charles I., 
Charing-cross, by L. Sueur; pedestal 
by G. Gibbons. George IV,, Trafalgaiv 
square, by Chantrey. G^rge III., 
Cockspur-street, Pall-MaU iSst^ by 
Wyatt. George I., Grosvenor^iiar^ 
by Van Nort. Charles II., Soho* 
square. William III., St. James'»- 
square. Duke of Wellington: Wyatb'a 
enormous statue, over the triumphal 
arch, Constitution-hill ; Chantrey's, 
opposite the Royal Exchange. 

NoTirEquestrian ^Sifa^tAe*.— James II., 
by Grinling Gibbons, in Privy-gardens, 
Whitehall; Queen Anne, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury ; ditto, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; William IV., by S. 
Nixon, in King William-street, Lon- 
don-bridge. Queen Victoria, by Lough, Merchants'-court, Royal Ex- 
change. Duke of Kent, by Gahagan, top of Portland-place. W. Pitt, 
by Chantrey, Hanover-square. C. J. Fox, by Westmacott, Blooms- 
bury-square. Francis Duke of Bedford, by Westmacott, Russell-square. 
Canning, by Westmacott, New Palace-yard, 




THE MONUMENT. 
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THEATRES, EXHIBITIONS, AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



There are above twenty theatres in the metropolis, the greater 
number of which are open all the year round. Until a comparatively 
recent period, the only theatres licensed for what was called the ** legi- 
timate drama" were Drury-lane and Covent -garden, imder patents 
granted by Charles II., which pretended to confer a monopoly in the 
business of stage performances, and the Haymarket, imder a licence 
from the Lord Chamberlain, granted in the reign of George III. The 
Lyceum and the Adelphi, at a still later period, were licensed for operas 
and burlettas. / 
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Sm Maj€9h^» Theatre (formerly called the " King's Theatre") comer 
of th^ fi&ynarket and Pall-Mall. — ^l^iis, until the recent establishment 
of a T#nd hi the ^ame Held of art, wasr commonly known as the '^ Italian 
Opera House," and has always been the fiivourite resort of the world 
of fiishion and taste. This theatre^-the audience part of which is nearly 
as lai'ge'EEf that of the Scala at Milan (holding 3000 persons) — ^was built 
in 1790, from designs by Michael NovosielsS, on the site of a former 
theatre for the same performances, built by Sir John Vanbrugh, and 
destroyed by an incendiary named Pietro Camivalli. It was not, how- 
ever, "fell the year 1820 that the exterior was completed, imder Messrs. 
Nash and Nepton. Along the east side, on a sunken panel, ia an 
extensive relievo in artificial stone, by Bubb, intended to iUusiarate the 
origin and progress of the arts of music and dancing. The interior, 
which, a few years ago, was entirely re-decorated in the pure Italian 
style, mostly after the works of Kaffaelle and his pupils, by F. Sang, 
measures, from the curtain to the back of the boxes, 102 feet; extreme 
width to the back of the boxes, 75 feet; width of curtain, 40 feet; gal- 
lery, 40 figet deep ; height of ceiling over pit, 56 feet ; depth of stage 
from orchestra to back wall, 60 feet ; width between the walls, 80 feet. 
The rent of this theatre, under Ebers, was 10,000^. a year ; under 
Laporte 10,000^. and 13,000?. The highest rent ever paid was by 
Monk Mason, for one season (1831-32) namely, 16,050, The Italian 
operas, followed by ballets, are performed with every appliance of art 
whi(^ money and enterprise can command. The boxes are chiefly taken 
for Hie season by subscription. Admittance to the pit 10^. Qd, ; or by 
tickets purchased of booksellers and musip-sellers, 8«. 6c?. Evening 
dress required: coloured neckcloths and trousers rigidly excluded. 
[This establishment is now closed.] 

Ropal Italiaai Opera, Covent-garden. — ^This theatre, standing upon 
the site of the old house belonging to Kich, was built by Sir E. Smirke, 
1809, and was long held sacred as a temple of the " legitimate drama.* 




lOTAL ITALtAK OPIBA. 
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After mmaj years of declimng fcHuiMi^ ii wm m 16tf •ngiBwi* h^ a 
party of aeoeders from her Majesty'ft HiMAvOy foe the eatuMlSttMMBLt of & 
xival ItaUan Opera. The intonor w«8 Koettstructed m a marpefioiiaiy 
brief space of time, vnder Mr. AlbMHi^ alid has a spioidkL af y o w a nee. 
The dimenaions of the audieiioe part oi the house ai?e ahe«tidke anne 
as these of Her Majesty's Theatane^ but the stage is anuehmare eapaeiofis 
and oommodioQs. H^e the prindpol attentioii is directed iikUke k^ber 
Masses of operas, and to their complete aad efficient presentatioiiy baUjet 
being eseheTred, except when it is required as incidental to an opexn. 
Mr. Oye is the manag<^; Mr. Costa musical director. The orchestra is 
a magnificent one, perhaps unrivailed in the world. Prices of admi8si<m : 
i— To the pit, 8b.; amphi&eatre stalls, 68. 

Brury Lane. — ^This is also an ancient patent theatre. Tbsi pi e wml 
edifice was built in 1812 (upon the ruins of the former house, destroyed 
by fire), by Mr. B. Wyatt. The interior was, in 1822, remodelled by 
Beazeley, and made somewhat larger, which was an error of judgment. 
It cost 1 1 2,000?., or, including formture, scenery, &c., 150,000?. Since the 
days of Kean and Elliston, uiis property long languished, and was the 
ruin of successive speculators; slightly revived under Macready; and 
now alternates between the monster concerts of Jullien, and occasional 
dramatic performances. Prices vary. 

The ffaymarket,— The Haymarket Theatre was built by Potter, a 
earpentar, in 1720. It was made a Boyal theatre in 1767. Macltlin, 
Foote, and the Cahnans (elder and younger) were successively the 
managers. In 1805, the younger Cohnan sold a half share to Messrs. 
Winston and Morris ; and a representative of the latter is still the pror 
prietor. Mr. B. Webster was lessee for many years. Here, in 
1749, the celebrated "bottle hoax" was perpetrated; and here, in 
1850-51, Mr. Macready gave his last performances. The present manager 
and lessee is Mr. Buckstone. Boxes and staQs, 6s. ; pit 3^. ; galleries 2^. 
and Is. 

Lyceum, Wellington-street, Strand. — Originally founded in 1765 ; and 
used for various miscellaneous entertainments, including Charles Dib- 
din's successful " Sans SoucL" About the beginning of the present 
century, Mr. S. J. Arnold, son of the musical composer, became pro- 
prietor, and obtained a licence for English opera. In 1815 he built a 
new theatre, from designs of Mr. Beazeley, which was burned down ra 
1830. The pres^it house, by the same architect, was opened July 
14, 1834. Madame Yestris and Mr. Charles Mathews are the mana^rs 
of this elegant little house. Boxes, 6s,', pit 2<. 6d.; galley Is, 

Princess^, Oxfordnstreet, was formerly a bazaar, converted, in 1837, 
into a tiieatre, by Mr. i^unlet, the celebrated jeweller, from designs of 
Mr. T. M. Neison. It is decorated in the Louis quatorze style ; but the 
back seats of tiie boxes ajre ill adapted fomedaif^ The present manager 
and lessee is Mr. Charles Kean. Boxes^ 4«.; pit, 2s. ; ^^Hery, la. 

Addphiy Strand, originally called the " Sans Pareil,'* built by Mr. John 
Scott, 1806, whose daughter acted in several dramas of her own writing. 
The year 1821 was signalized by the production of " Tom and Jerry," 
the last record of the fashionable blackguardism of an age now happily 
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jsaBodm^jy thaffilES to gu^ polieeiBeii, and the fichoolmii^ter. In 1825, 
Terry wad YataB became lessees^ and were very suooeesful; afterwards 
Mathewa (the elder) joined Yates in partnership, and the performances, 
the hitH, and connter-hits of these two mimes often diverted the whole 
town. This theatre is now under the management of Mr. B. Webster. 
This house is also celebrated for its ingenious mechanical and scenic 
c^Eeets.' Boxes, 49.; pit, 2».; gallery, Is, 

Olympic^ Wych-street, Brury-lane. — First built by Philip Astley 
(1805), as a pavilion or circus for horse performance, &c. ; subsec^^uently 
leased Ijy Elliston, and later stiU by Madame Vestris, for dramatic per- 
formances. Burnt down March 29, 1849 ; rebuilt, and reopened Dec. 26, 
same year. It is an elegant little house, well appointed, and capable of 
holding 2000 persons. The veteran Farren — ^the last of the Sir Petersy 
Lord OgUkys, and others of the old gendemen of the stage— is the pre- 
sent manager. 

Strand Theatre, Strand. — ^A little bandbox of a place, ingeniously 
constructed upon the premises where a panorama used formerly to be 
exhibited, the outer walls and roof being retained. Architect, Charles 
Broad. Admission variable. 

Sadler'*8 WeUs, St. John-streeir-road, Pentonville, is now consecrated 
to the works of Shakspeare, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
BulwBT and other minor modems. In this theatre some of the works 
of the good old school are carefully studied, and presented with the 
reverence and state which genius may, in a genuine and simple way, 
require. Mr. Phelps has the merit of this creditable endeavour to pre-, 
serve amongst us a taste for our national dramatic poetry. Boxes, 25. ; 
pit, 1^. ; gallery, 6o?. 

Surrey, Blackj&iars-road. — ^A large and handsome house, and well' 
conducted, under Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick. The perfOTmances 
consist of dramas of domestic interest, &xces, burlettas, &c. The house 
is generally well attended. Boxes, 2«. ; pit, 1«.; gallery, 6c?, 

Victoria, Waterloo-road. — The favoured resort of the denizens of 
the New-cut, who for a shilling to the boxes, sixpence to the pit, or 
threejjence to the gallery, are regaled with a succession of entertain* 
ments of the wildest extravagance, involving an unlimited supply of 
murders, robberies, and other serious offences, both against morals and. 
taste. 

As^js, Westminster-road.— Long famous for its equestrian and spec- 
tacular performances, both on the stage and in the ring. Originally 
built in 1774. It was burned down in 1803, and again in 1841. The pre-^ 
sent edifice, more spacious and handsome than any of its predecessors, 
is under the management of Mr. Cooke. 

The St. James's, King-street, St. James's. — ^This elegant little theatre 
was built by Mr. Beazeley, in 1836, for Mr. Braham, who Opened it 
for the performance of English operas, which speculation he carried 
on for a season or two. It has since been leased by Mr. Mitchell, the 
librarian, of Old Bond-street, where he has given, every year, in the 
season, a series of French plays and operas. On the evenings not 
so employed the house has occasionally been used for the ezhibitioii 
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of conjimiig trteka, and a TarielTf of miuicAl etotettainmeiita. PHdes of 
admiflBxm to FreiM^ perfomiaitcflB : Boxes, 6«. ; fit, 3«. ; ampliitiMfrtre, 29. 

TJie Maryldxme^ Church-street, Paddington, is a neat little house, 
erected some ten or twelve years ago, and generally opened witii enter- 
tainments of a creditable class. 

The Qtieen\ John-street, TotteiJiaiiHxnniHn3ad.'-^Oa6 oi the smaUeBt 
of the minors, originally built as a concert-room, some time used (about 
twenlrp- years ago) for French performances, and now devoted to the 
humbler classes of melodramatic and fandful extravagaooee. ilMces^ 
gpnerally : Boxes, Is, ; pit, 8c?. ; gallery, 4c?. 

2%0 8ohOy Dean-street^ Soho. — ^Built some years ago bty Idjas SJeUy, 
the once celebrated actress, and intended as a school for instmotiaiL in 
theatrical art; it has since obtained a licenoe, and is used for ocnasional 
performances, chiefly by amateurs, to which, however, those who choose 
to pay are admitted. 

The Boyat FavUiony Whitechapel-road. — ^A small house, occasionally 
open with melodramatic and other minor attractions. 

The City of London, Norton Folgate. — A small house which has only 
been occasionally opened with performances of a minor class. 

The Royal Stcmdardj-^AxLoiher house of a similar class, about a 
quarter of a mile northward of the lastroamed. Among its recent ad- 
ditional attractions is a grand mirror curtain. 

VauxkaU, on the Surrey side of Vauxhall-bridge, has long h&sn a 
celebrated place of entertamment alfresco. Lighted with thousands of 
lamps in festoons and various devices ; bands of music ; divers perform- 
ances of horsemanship, burlett£^ ballet, and comedy, following one 
another, the whole wincQng up with fireworks at midnight. Admission, 
half-»-crown. 

Oremome Gardens, Chelsea. — ^Another place of entertainment in a 
somewhat similar character, and open at a lower price — one shilling, 
fiere dancmg is the dodef entertainment, which begins early in the even- 
ing and ends with the fireworks, at a little before midnight. Thetie 
gardens have greatly improved under Mr. Simpson's clever managements 

Surrey Zoohgieal Gardens, Walworth-road. — ^Iliis is one of the most 
agreeable {daces of resort in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, ooni* 
prising the attraction of a well laid out garden, a fine collection of wild, 
beasts, an efficient band of music, and a pyrotechnic display, of an ela^- 
borate and artistic diaracter. l^e entertainments begin early, and are 
over by nine o'clock. 

Zoological Gardens, Besent's Park.-^The gajrdens belonging to tihe 
Zoological Society are in me B^;ent*s Park, with a fine collection of 
wild beasts, birds,. and reptiles. Open daily, one shilling; Mondays, 
sixpence. 

The Gohaseum, Begent's Park, — ^Was originallv built about the 
1826, f<Mr Mr. Homer, who exhiMted within the dome a panoramic \ 
of London^ as seen from the top of St. Paul's. To this, a greai va 
of exhibition and entertainments have been added. Admittane 
ahillingt 
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The Great Globe, Leicesternsqimre, exhibits a map of the world on a 
globe, upon a large scale. 

Burford^s Panorama, Leicester-square. — ^There are generally here on 
view, two interesting and admirably painted panoramas of remarkable 
cities in various parts of the worid. 

CONCERT AND BALL-ROOMS. 

At the head of these, in point of date, stand the Hanover-square 
Rooms, in the square of that name, and Willis' Rooms, King-street, St. 
James'. In the former the Philharmonic concerto are given, as were 
also, until their discontinuance a few years ago, the Ancient Concerts. 
Benefit concerts, also, take place on almost every day and every evening 
throughout the season. At Willis's Booms are held the celebrated 
aristocratic reunions known as " Almack's," from, the name of the man 
who established them in the last century. There is also a concert-room 
attached to her Majesty's Theatre, and another to the Piincess' Theatre ; 
but they are only occasionally used. 

The great room in Exeter Hall, capable of holding 4000 persons, is 
decidedly the largest, and, with some defects, the best concert-room in 
the metropolis. St. Martin's Hall, in Long-acre, built about three years 
^o by Mr. Hullah, ranks next to it. It is capable of holding 3000 
persons. 

For the particulars of the various concerts taking place daily from. 
noon till midniffht, either at the above or other places, we must refer the 
reader to the advertisements and public notices. 

Of late years, since the spirit of dancing has begun to Infect the 
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100 CONCERT AND BALL-BOOMS* 

masses of the community, several public rooms have been opened under 
the name of " Casinos," where, amidst the glitter of gas-lignt, gild, ajid 
gaudy decorations, a tolerably efl&cient orchestra ministers to the wants 
of the votaries of Terpsichore. The prices of admission are low — gene- 
rally one shilling, and the company very miscellaneous ; but the enter- 
tainment always closes at an early hour — ^jenerally before midnight. The 
two principal Casinos are situate respectively in High Holbom, and in 
Great Windmill-street, Haymarket. 




BLECnUC TJBLEOEAPH OFTICI, STBAM). 
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THE KIVER THAMES, 

FKOM ETON TO THE NORK 



Pbnnaitt, in his pleasant quarto of " Some Account of London," says :— 
" I should speak with the prejudices of a true Englishman, were I to 
dignify the Thames with the title of the chief of rivers." He then 
qualifies his patriotism with its just claim to that of first of island 
rivers ; adding, '^ there is no river in any part of Europe which can 
boast of more utility in bringing farther from the ocean the lai^st 
commercial ships ; nor is there any which can bring the riches of the 
universe to their very capital." If these observations were applicable 
in the last century (when they were written), how much more charac- 
teristic must they be of the spectacle of wealth and power which this 
magnificent river presents in our day to the spectator firom either 
parapet of London-bridge ! The " very head " of this renowned stream. 
lies "in a secluded dell, overhung with a luxuriant canopy of foliage ;" 
yet, as if foreboding its greatness, the crystal water gushes fix)m out the 
rock, whirls, and starts 

Off with a saDy and a flash of speed. 

As if it scorned both resting-place and rest. 

Then, as the mind's eye tracks the sinuous stream from its solitary 
head in its majestic course to the metropolis, we shall not fidl to be 
struck alike with the glowing imagery and truthful beauty of the poet's 
celebrated lines — 

From his oozy bed 
Old Father Thamsb advanced his reverend head : 
His tresses dropp'd with dew, and o'er the stream 
His shining horns diffused a golden gleam. 
Graved on his urn appear'd the moon, that guides 
His swelling waters, and alternate tides. 
The figured streams In waves of silver roll'd. 
And on his banks Augusta rose in gold. 
Around bis throne the sea-bom brothers stood. 
Who swell with tributary urns his flood : 
First, the famed authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Isis and the firnitful Thame; 
The Kewnet swift, for silver eels renowned ; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crown'd ; 
Colrif whose dark streams his flow'ry islands lave ; 
And chalky JVesf, that rolls a milky wave : 
The blue transparent Vandalis appears ; 
And gulphy Lea his sedgy tresses rears ; 
And sollen Mote^ that hides his divtaig flood ; 
And sUent Darent, stain'd with British blood. 

Pops*8 Wfyulsor Forest, 
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102 THE TOPOGSAPHY OP THE RIVER. 

Before, however, we start with the reader iipoa oar deecrip^ve tOTir, 
afi an accompaniment to the Picture-Map, let us glance, in a fevr 
lines, at 

THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE EIVER 

The Thames was known by the name of Temys, or Thcama, at least 
as early as the seventh century, if not long before — even in the Boman 
times ; and it was so called, in the upper part of its course, long prior 
to its junction with the river Tame ; where, according to Camden, " the 
Tame and Isis uniting, do, as it were, join hands in wedlock, and with 
their streams unite their names." The Thames may properly be said 
to owe its origin to the confluence of several small streams wMch issue 
from the eastern side of the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire, the 
most remote of which has been, from time immemorial, called the 
Thames Head, This is a copious spring, rising near the village of Tarl- 
ton, about three miles to the south-west of Girencester. In the summer 
season, however, a long drought raiders this spring so nearly dry as to 
appear little otherwise than a large dell, interspersed with weeds aiid 
stones. At about a mile from its source, the stream receives a consftder- 
able accession from various springs ; and here the Thames riv^ may 
propeiiy be said to form a constant current; which, acoordiiig to 
Irelaad, '^ though not more than nine feet wide in the summer moiKkliciy 
becomes in the winter season such a torrent as to overflow the n(»gk- 
booring m^ulows for many miles around." 

A tourist has thus pleasantly described the Thames Headi — ^whiehy 
however, must not be confounded with "the very head." already re- 
ferred to, and issues from " Seven Springs," about three miles seath of 
Cheitenham : — ^'^ After a long ascent (says our tourist), you eome to 
some solitary grassy hills ; on the top of these, imder the shade of two 
or three alders, is a little group of plashy springs^ which trickle away, 
forming, as far as the eye can follow them, an insignificant brook. Sudi 
is the infant modesty of the proud Thames J I felt a tide of poetry 
come over mj mind as I thought how, but a few hours agoy and a few 
miles hence, I had seen these same waters covered with a thousand 
vessels ; but this glorious stream, in its short course, bears on its bosom 
more ships, more treasures, and more human beings, than any of its 
colossal brethren ; how the capital of the world hes on its banks, and, 
by her own omnipotent commerce, may be said almost to rule the four 
quarters of the globe." 

Although the Thames rises in Gloucestershire, it soon enters "Wilt- 
shire, and nms eastward to Cricklade, in that county, receiving in its 
passage the waters of the river Churn ; thence it flows on to I^hlade, 
being joined in its course by the Coin and the Lech. It then pursues 
a winding direction between the counties of Oxford and Berks, its 
stream bemg augmented by the rivers Windrush, Cherwell, and Thame, 
flowing from the north ; and the Och, the Kennet, and the Loddon, from, 
the south. Passing by Windsor and Eton, its channel divides Middlesex 
from Surrey, throughout the. whole extent of their devious and op- 
posing shores. 

After receiving the tributary waters of the Coin, the Thames flows 
between the towns of Staines and Egham, and passing by Chertsey to 
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Wi^biicig^ m ilihfve joined hj the river We^Ty from the soniMfert of 
Sanv^ i themoe it itkia its connte by Walton-on-lliaiiies to West aad 
East Moulsey, between which pJaoes it is joined by the Mole, another 
liver of Snrrej. After proceeding eastward to Thames Ditton, it takes 
a iM«thward course, and passes &e towns of Bampton, Kingston, and 
Biehmond. Then flowing between Brentford and Kew, it receives the 
Braine^ or Brrait, from the north. It next winds between C^iswick, 
Ibuttsneramith, Fidham, and CSielsea^ on the northern bank ; and 
Eames, Putnej, and BsU^raea^ on the souili ; the little river Wandle 
liiiing into it near Wandsworth. Thence proceeding to the nortibreast, 
its broad stream separates the cities of Westminster and London fixon 
thrir long-extended southern suburbs, Lambeth, Southwark, Bermond- 
sej, and Botherhithe. It next divides the counties of £a»ex and Kent, 
from both of which it receives several tribatary streams (the Medway 
bmg the most important of the whole), and, gradually expanding into 
an arm of the sea, it unites its waves with the German Ocean about 
the point called the Nore, between the Ide of Shqppey aiKi Shoefouiy 
Ness. From the original spring at Utames Head to the termination 
of it» coume, the length of this nolde river is about 230 milas ; of 
wiii(^ nearly 190 mSes are navigable. At its souroe, the stream is 
eemputed to be about 280 feet above the level of low-wajber mark at 
IiondoR-bridge. Between this and Westminster-bridge, the mean velo- 
cities of the flood and ebb are — ^flood, three miles an hour ; extreme^ 
three and a-haJf ; ebb, three and one-sixth; extreme, three and three- 
fourths.* 

A mVJSB, HQUDAT. 

A pleasant writer has thus sketched the temptation of a bright sum- 
mer's day to a Londoner : — 

*' On such a soft, sunny, balmy moming as this, the eye and the mind 
are athirst for the green Aelds : desire of the country asserts its supre- 
macy like an instinct, and we cannot, do what we will, expel it horn. 
bur thoughts. We are restless, unsatisfied, and melancholy, like men 
in lave ; and so we are — ^in love with Nature ; and it is the memory of 
her sweet fece, and the pleasures we have erewhile enjoyed in ner 
society, that now haunt us Eke a vision of delight. We cannot get oq 
with our work within doors ; and, without, how tantalizing the clear 
blue flky, transfixed by a thousand staring cfiimney-pots^nathe balmy 
breeze wafting along dty odours and city dust! The sunbeams, 
gilding poddies that the watering-^carts have left, mock our town im- 
prisonment with their glancing 1 we feel as prisoners in a dungeon, 
when noontide lets a downward ray of sunlight into their miserable 
ccH. We are mewed up ; and, wlule flowers are springing from the 
grassy turf, Ihe birds singing on every spray, and the little fues swarm* 
ing in the sunny beam, we are here impounded between double files 
of ndy brick houses, hard flags under our feet, a Babel of discordant 
sounds around us, and nothing of quiet, beautiful Nature visible but 
the narrow strip of heaven's azure overhead ! Tis too much ; we can 
stand ft no longer !" 



* Abridged firwn Brayley's « Kew History of Surrey." 
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Of all holidays enjoyed by the Londoner, there is nothing like a 
ramble on his fiunous river, east or west of London-bridge. Compared 
-with this, a railway excursion is a very monotonous affoir: the iron 
:road, with its sulphurous clouds &om the blatant locomotive, must not 
be i^aoed in comparison with the ^' silver^winding way" of the Thames. 
True it is that steam has not yet accomplished such wonders by river 
,as by rail ; but what the tourist loses in speed he surely gains in the 
full enjoyment of the delightful scenery of his river, which is so riehlj 
j&aught with interest, so laden with poetic association, and so freighted 
. with the golden stores of the past, and the ready wealth of the present, 
that it were but an act of thankless nature to be whirled through such 
sweet delights at railway rate. Our Holiday Bamble shall, therefore, 
be by river ; and start we from classic Eton. 

The river now takes a sharp turn, and we soon reach Old Windsor 
.Ferry, and the village of Datchet, where the Bichmond, Windsor, and 
.Staines EaUway has a station ; and a wooden bridge crosses the river. 
-You will, peiiiaps, look out for Falstaff's Datchet Mead and "the 
'muddy ditch close by the Thames side :" the mead is now enclosed by 
a wall. Datchet is a favourite resort of anglers ; and on the river is aa 
eyot belonging to the Provost and Fellows of Eton College. Sir Heniy 
Wotton and Izaak Walton here emoyed together the amusement of the 
rod and Une. At Datchet, too, Charles fi. was wont to exercise his 
jingling skill, commemorated by Lord Bochester : — 

MethinkB I see our mighty monarcli stand. 
His pliant angle trembling in his hand. 

« • * • « * . « 

But see, he now does up from Datchet come, 
Laden with spoils of slaughtered gudgeons, home. 

We are now fairly beneath the terraced heights of 

WINDSOB, AND ITS BOYAL CASTLR 

In the neighbourhood of the Castle there is excellent gudgeon fishing, 
and a few trout may be taken. Benjamin West, the President of the 
Boyal Academy, during his stay at Windsor, was very successful in 
taking trout in the sh£u<p stream below the old bridge. The name of 
Windsor is from Windlesofra, or Windleshore, from the windiM course 
of the Thames at this point. This, however, relates to old Windsor 
(about two miles south-east of new Windsor), where our Saxon kings 
had a palace, and the Confessor kept court. By him it was granted to 
the monks of Westminster, who exchanged it with the Conqueror. Wil- 
liam "soon built a fortress on the site of the present Castle : it was 
enlarged by Henry I., who removed there from the Saxon psJace at old 
Windsor, and there kept Pentecost, or WhiUurUide, a.d. 1110 ; so that 
Windsor Castle has been a Royal residence for 739 years. With both 
Edward I. and II., it was a frequent and favoured abode. Edward III. 
was bom at Windsor ; and he raised the Castle to its present form and 
magnitude, under the direction of William of Wykehain, at one shiUing 
f>er day, King's wages I The round tower, the general jplan of the 
Castle, its flanking towers, and heavy gateways, are all manifestly 
Edwardian. The chapel of St. George was built by Edward IV. and 
Henry VII. and VIII., and the tomb-house by Wolsey. Henry VIII. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE, 



rebuilt the great gate of the lower ward ; and Charles II. lengthened 
the northern terrace to 1870 feet, thus making it the noblest walk in 
Europe. The restoration of the entire pile has been the work of 20 
years, at the cost of more than a million ; but no expenditure of the 
public money has been more satisfactory. The Round Tower is the 
gxand feature : its entire height above the quadrangle is 148 feet ; and, 
as says the poet Bowles, "most imposing is its distant view, when 
the broad banner floats or sleeps lq the sunshine, amidst the intense 
blu^ of the summer skies ; whilst its picturesque and ancient archi- 
tectural vastness harmonises with the decaying and marled oaks, cofevai 
with, so many departed Monarchs." In short, in Windsor, England's 
history is presented to the eye : the fancies of a thousand years crowded 
together into one instant. 
A bird's-eye view of the Thames from this point, shows the river 

To sweep 
Rotmd Windsor's castled steep 
His waters to the distant deep ; 
Now hid behind some rising mound. 
Some swell of intervening ground. 
Or woods, whose waving top betrays 
The distant windings of his maze ; 
Now to one sheet of silver spread ; 
Now foaming in his narrowing bed ; 
^ As though some guardian goddess gave 

Hdr brightness to the crystal wave. 

The north-west view of the Castle from the river is very fine. The 
Terrace is seen in its full extent, commencing with King John's Tower 
and Q^een Elizabeth's Gallery. The architectural line is^ext broken 
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by George the Fourth's Tower, the Cornwall Tow«*, and the Brand- 
wick Tower, 100 feet high ; whilst tiie Keep towers above all, nearly 
in the centre of the plan. The " slopes," clothed with rich verdure, 
form a foreground to tiiis magnificent picture. 

The iron bridge at Windsor connects that town in Berkshire with. 
Eton in Bucks ; in either direction, Hie breadth and pictureaqm^ets of 
l^e Thames is here verv striking. Eton, with its anci^it chapel and 
group of venerable builcnngs comprising the College, is a landscape gem, 
enshrined in the lyrics of Gray : — 

Y« distant spires, ye antlqae towers» 

That crown the watery glade. 
Where grateful science still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade : 
Andyet that from the stately brow 
O^ Windsor's heights th* expanse below 

Ot grove, of lawn, of mead sonrey j 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flow*r8 among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silTCr winding way ! 

Some informalion for viewing Windsor Castle may be useM. 

llie following State Booms are now open to the public : — ^The Qiieen's 
Audience Chamber, the Vandyke Room, the State Ante-room, the Grand 
Staircase, the Grand Vestibule, the Waterloo Chamber, the Grand Be- 
ception Boom, St. George's Hall, the Guard Chamber, and tibe Queen's 
Presence Chamber. These apartments are shown to the public in the 
order above given, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 
The Lord Chamberlain's tickets may be obtained in London, gratis, of 
Messrs. Paul and Domenic Colnaghi, printsellers, 14, Pall-mall East ; 
Mr. Mitchell, bookseller, 33, Old Bond-street ; and Messrs. Ackermana 
and Co., printsellers, 96, Strand ; of whom, also, guide-books may be 
obtained for one penny each. The tickets are available for one week 
jfrom the day on which they are issued. They are not transferable ; and 
it is contrary to her Majesty's command that payment for, or in reference 
to them be made to any person whatever. The hours of admission to 
the State Apartments are — ^from the 1st of April to the 31st of October, 
between eleven and four; and from the 1st of November to the Slst of 
March, between eleven and three. Every facility is afforded to visitors 
to obtain tickets of admission at Windsor Castie, by applying to Mr, 
Boberts, at the Winchester Tower. 

Staines Bridge has three flat segmental arches, of granite, with re- 
markably small piers, from the design of Mr. Greorge Eennie; it was 
opened by King William IV. and Queen Adelaide, in 1832. Adjoining, 
on the !RCddlesex bank, is the town of Staines, whence the bridge ex- 
tends to Egham, on the opposite bank. A little northward of the bridge 
is the City Boundary Stone, inscribed "God preserve the City of 
London, a.d. 1280," This marks the limit of the Lord Mayor's juris- 
diction over the Thames, the fish of which, not less than the niavigation, 
are, from here to Yantlett Creek, below Gravesend, under his Conser- 
vancy, and are protected by certain laws and regulations. From 
Staines down to Chertaey deeps, the angler may find some tolerable 
sport. 

The inspection of the river, or, as it is termed, " The Lord Mayor^s 
View of the Thames," is an sSsdr of state and conviviality ; when his 
Lordahip and party prooeed to Oxfoard by land and thence down th» 
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riTer m the gilded etate barge, with g»y abaUope, &c. The last ^ View*' 
t(x^ place. on Ai^inrt 5, 6, 7, and 6, 1646, in the mayoralty of the late 
Aldmnan John Johnson. At the boundary stone at Staines, the civic 
party disembark, there is wine drank on the stone, money thrown 
among the spectators, &c. ; and such Sheriffs and Aldermen as are not 
" Eree of the Waters," are iyumped at the stone. 

Nearly oppocdte Staines, and at a short distance firom Eghfun is 
Cooper's HOI, ** where the muses sport :"— 

On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths sball grow 

While lasts the incmntain, or while Thames shall flow I 

Here his first lays majestic Denham sung. 

Just above Staines, the "crystal Coin" separates Middlesex from 
Bucks, and flows into the Thames. The fishing commences in May, and 
the former river abounds with roach, dace, chub, perch, and pike. 

Adjoining Egham, on the north side, and extending a considerable 
distance along the borders of the Thames westward, is the celebrated 
Runnimede, the identical old spot where King John signed Magna 
Charts^ June 15, 1215 :— 

Thou, who the verdant plain dost traverse here. 

Whilst Thames among his willows, from thy view 

Retires, O stranger ! stay thee, and the scene 

Around contemplate well. AjusNisros. 

These lines are from an inscription written for a commemorative 
column to have been set up at Runnimede, in the last century, a design 
not likely to be executed in ours, when sensible and liberal men look on 
Magna Charta itself as the result of an uninteresting squabble between 
the Bang and the Barons. The name of the meadow, Runnemead, quasi 
Rimning-mead, has suggested the use of it as a race-course : races are 
held here on the last Tuesday and two following days in August; and 
the late Eang, "William IV., gave a himdred guinea plate to be rim for. 
The Magna Charta celebrity is also claimed for " Charter Island,'* on the 
opposite side of the Thames, where a refreshment room has been built 
for visitors ; but this claim is set aside by the Charter itself stating to 
have been signed ** in the meadow called Runnimede, between Windsor 
and Staines. At Ankerwyke, on the opposite bank, is a yew-tree in 
full vigour, though held to be older than Magna Charta. 

Okertsey Bridge is 20 miles from London, and is of stone : there are 
two deeps here. The market-town of Chertsey lies in Surrey,, at a short 
distance from the Thames, The church is one of the best in the coimty; 
and the curfew-bell is tolled here from Michaelmas to Lady-day. A 
few fragments of famous Chertsey Abbey are traceable ; and Mr. Hof- 
land believed the Abbey MiU Eiver to contain jack, perch, chub, &c., 
** probably the descendants of those fish which fed the brethren of the 
noble monasteiy planted on its banks." In the town is the house 
wherein 

The last accents flow'd from Cowlej'*s tongne. 

About a mile above Chertaey Bridge, on the Middlesex bank, lies the 
rural village of Laleham. 

The Bivw We^ next debouches into the Thames, and near it is the 
village of Weybridge, with Oatlands, its villas, and pleasure^rounds, 
and roBiantie grotto. Above, is Shepperton, on the Middlesex bank. 
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where the deeps are well stored with roach and dace, chub and barbel ; 
and off Oatlands Park are jack, perch, &c^ especially in the spring. 

Walton Bridge next crosses liie river; and a short distance above is 
Cowey Stakes, where Caesar is believed, by some antiquaries, to have 
crossed the Thames in pursuit of the Britons; and stakes have been 
found in the bed of the river, as described by the British chronicler. 
The village of Walton is seen on the Surrey bank, just below the bridge, 
with the railway passing near it, from Kingston. The church has some 
Norman columns, and verv curious brasses ; and in the vestry is a 
*' Gossip's Bridle," presented to the parish in 1633, by a person named 
Chester, who lost a valuable estate through a careless woman's talk. It 
is inscribed :— 

Chester presents Walton with a Bridle, 
To curb women's tongues that talk too idle. 

SunburVy with its church, its lock and weir, is seen on the Middlesex 
bank ; and higher up, on the same side of the river, is Shepperton, with 
its little church-tower, rising from a group of trees and houses. The 
stream is here narrowed by thick banks of osiers. 

HAMPTON COURT. 

HamvDton Court, which has a charm for thousands of pleasure-seekers 
from tne dense and dusty vastness of London; and, thanks to our 

fmtle Queen, one of the first acts of her reign was to throw open this 
alace and its artistic treasures to the humblest of her subjects. The 
right royal road to Hampton Court is, undoubtedly, by the Thames ; 
this was Wolsey's route hither from Whitehall, and his successors so trar- 
veiled between Hampton and Greenwich, then a royal residence. For 
nearly two centuries afterwards, it was <iie fjEishion for the rich, under 
canopied barges, to glide on the smooth river in silence, broken only by 
the measured music from the oars of their liveried rowers. In our &ne, 
this is accomplished for a trifle by steam ; and steamers ply fix)m th« 
metropolis as &r as Hampton Briage itself. The residents on the banks 
of the Thames above H^ampton Court need not be reminded wliat a 
delightful means of reaching Hampton their clear, lively river offers--* 
rowing up or punting down, and being towed back by an up-country 
barge. However, there is tbe railway for land-loving excursionists. 

irom the Ditton bank of the Thames, just above iJe d^botichement of 
the Mole, the regal edifice appears in a charming point of view, ill 
adapted as are the long and almost unbroken lines of the south and east 
fronts to aid this effect. It is true, that from this point the older parts 
of the Palace are not the most prominent ; and we have Wren's less 
picturesque front, built for William III., with a glimpse of the gable line 
of the Tudor Hall ; but the bright river, the foreground trees, and the 
private garden terraces, " in which Watteau would have rejoiced, as 
backgrounds for his satin and brocaded dames," all make up a delight- 
ful picture. Mr. Howitt, too, has well described the Thames to be here 
"unmuddled by commerce, but flowing fi^e and pure, amidst the 
greenest meadows, scattered villas, and trees overhanging its elear 
waters, and adding to its clad aspect the richness of their beauty." 

The Palace stands amid a sea of woodland fcdiage, and resembles a 
little town in its extent ; and well it may, for it covers eight acres. A 
glimpse of the west entrance from the Thames, through tiie old elmsi 
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' HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 

with 4he river sparkling between them, is very fine. As you approach 
nearer Hampton Bridge, you see more of the old palace, iwith its deco- 
rated Tudor chimney shafts — ^'^ windpipes of good liospitalitie"-^*-and 
other quamt little picturesque bits. But, we have rather to do with the 
river views of the Palace than its interior. Meanwhile, it is gratifying 
to reflect how many thousand persons visit the magnificeat old Palace 
every month in the fine season ; how it has been made the daily resort 
of any and of all of the English people who choose to tread the pave- 
ments, and di^3ort themselves in the gardens, and gaze on the woris of 
art which for ages were wont to be only accessible to the few. Alto^ 
gether, excepting Windsor Castle, Hampton Court Palace is the most 
attractive and historical show-place in the kingdom. It m open to the 
public* every day of the week, except Friday. Hampton Court has a 
deep, called the Water Galley, two hundred yards long, being from; the 
Bunmiei^hiouse of the Palace to the eastward : it affords perdh and roach, 
and a few trout. The river then assumes a new character, jbom being 
so intersected by islands, that it forms narrow channels only. The ver- 
dure is exquisite, and the tall elms are truly majestic. 

Hampton Court Bridge is of wood, and was biult about 1778 : it stands 
upon piles, and consists of ten openings. Above the bridge, where the 
river forms a long curve between East and Wes* Moulsey, is the wide 
flat, MouLsey Hurst, where Hampton Haees.ave held in June. Opposite, 
to the right of the bridge, is seen the new dburdi of Hampton. This 
village has long been the favourite resort of anglers ; the deep (for bar^ 
bel and roach) is opposite the villa formerly occupied by Garrick. The 
weirs between Hampton Court and Hampton, and at Sunbury, in May 
and June, contain good trout. 
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Below is Thames Ditton, with its pleasant river-side inn (the Swan) ; 
it is well known among anslers : fine barbel and gudgeons may be taken 
here^ as well as roach, perdi, daoe, and chub, wi^ sometimes a jack and 
a trout. From Ditton to Bangston-bridge, and tEence to Riclunond, 
including Teddington and Twickenham, there is some good fishing, 
especially in Tedmngton-meadows ; and in tiie Deeps of Twickenham 
there is capital roach and dace fishing. At Moulsey, opposite Hampton^ 
bridge, the silent Mole falls into the Thames, and a portion is preserved 
for subscribing anglers. There are plenty of deep swims, with jack, 
roach, dace, chub, pope, bream, perch, eels, &c. 

The Legislature, for the purpose of preserving the fiah in the Thames, 
Las prohibited angling during March, April, and May ; and an associa- 
tion of the lovers of the Art, known as The Thames Angling Preser- 
vaUon Society, has done good service by its exerticms to ensure ilie 
observance of the law, and to render the waters of the Thames rife with 
sport. Illegal fishing is all but abolished ; and the result is, an increase 
in the quantity and quality of all kinds of fiah in the river. 

Next is KingMton^ which has been a plaoe of note fixnn ^ the Saxon's 
times^" s(»ne of whose monarchs were crowned here. It is a corporate 
town, and has two churdies, and the fdace has many bits of antiamty : 
the Town Hall was rebuilt in handsome Italian style in 1640. There 
has been a bridge here for many centuries ; the present bridge of five 
arches, was completed in 1828. Kingston has long been noted for 
its public games, the only relic of which is foot-ball, played in the town 
on Shrove Tuesday : the custom dates from the head of a Danish 
general having been thus kicked about the place on a Shrove Tuesday. 
The South Western Bailway passes within a mile of Kingstcm, where a 
** railway town" has sprung up. 

Teddington^ its church and locks, lie nearly opposite Eongston ; and 
from the village is the fiunous chesnut road through Buimy^park to 
Hampton Court — ^the veiy Temp6 of pic-nic parties. From Tedding* 
ton-lock to Windsor plenty of gudgeons are found irom June tSl 
August ; when roach, dace, and barbel fishing commences, and con- 
tinues till Christmas ; and Teddington is the first place in the river 
where trout are taken. 

Twickenham lies in a bend of the river bank. Pope's YiUaand Straw- 
berry-hill have been dismantled within these few years ; but in Twick- 
enham Church is the medallion monument to Pope erected by Bishop 
Warburton. The Twickenham bank is adorned with many tastefiu 
mansions, whose crounds boast of luxxuiant trees, or slope to 'rae water's 
edge embeUished with clumps of brilliant fiowers. Twickenham Ait, 
on which stands the Eel-pie House, is a little below the deep ; and some 
large chub maybe taken under the horse-chesnut trees, on the west end 
of this island. Among the notabilities must not be forgotten Orleans 
House, which was for some years tenanted by Louis Philippe, when 
Duke of Orleans, and is now the property of his widow, the ex-qneen 
Amelie. In the parish ajfe grown great miantities of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and psas, for the Londoners. We soon reach one of the most 
splendid localities on ihe river, 
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BICHMOND. 

On a bright stunmer's day, the beaui^ul scenery of Bichmond and 
the river reminds one of the olden app^ation of ihe place, iShene, or 
Sheen, bright or splendid. Mr. Hofland has left us an un^ected 
picture of the peculiar charm of the place : — '* The amateur painter 
may find here abundance of subjects on which to exercise his pendl, 
or gratify his taste for nature and art ; admiration of the former, and 
knowledge of the latter, being alike called into action by the scenery 
around mm. The placid £rtream, verifying Denham's description — 
strong without rage, without o*erflowing fiiU— 

presents on one side emerald turf, of the finest texture and brightest 
verdure, loffy elms, interspersed with chesnuts, poplars, acacias, and all 
the lighter shrubs, shading noble mansions with hanging gardens, and 
elegant cottages om$s; while, on the other, is seen the ancient village of 
Ei^mond, rising teiraoe-wise, and exhibiting every form of stately 
and of ruial dwdlin^. A peculisir air of cheenulness every where per- 
vades the scene, wmch is alike remote from the noise and confusion 
attendant on the metropolis, and the sequestration which belonss to 
isolated dwellings in more remote districts. The pleasures of society, 
the tranquillity of retirement, are nowhere better combined, and com- 
pletdy enjoyed, than in this beautiful village and its vicinity." The 
twidge connects Bichmond with Twickenham : it consists of five stone 
arches, and was built from Payne and Couse's desi^, in 1779. The 
olden celebrities of Bichmond are too numerous to do pressed into a 
page ; of its Tudor palace, a gateway remains, on the Green. 

Here Thomson sung the Seasons, and their change ; 
and the poet lies buried in the old church ; where also rest Mrs. Yates^ 
the tramc actress, and her husband, and Edmund Kean. The Boyal 
Park abounds with fine forest scenery, and the herd of feUow and red 
deer is very numerous. One of the lodges is the residence of Lord 
John Bussell ; and on the hill side the Marquis of Lansdowne has a 
mansion, embosomed in shrubbery and picturesque wood. These 
statesmen, by the way, are not by some scores the first who have 
found relief from the fatigues of office amidst the " pendant woods*' 
and embowering walks of Bichmond. The highest point in the Park 
commands views of Westminster Abbey and* St. Paul's, with the Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, and Harrow hiUs ; but Windsor Castle has been shut 
out of the prospect by the new plantation near the terrace. Lord 
Byron provokingly describes the prospect as all smoke and water; 
Thomson and l&^urice have, however, enshrined its beauties in the 
amber of their verse ; though the former modifies his enthusiasm with 
the line — 

To where the i^ver Thames first rural grows. 

From the hill there is a delightful forest walk to Petersham and Ham 
£oiise> with a fine gallery of portraits by Vandyck and Lely, and 
tapestry, carvings, &c. At Bichmond, the angler will find the first and 
bioBt extensive deep or preserve on the river. The best station for 
barbel is about 200 yards above the bridge, from the middle of August 
ktlie end of October: the dace are also here very large. "To make 
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the most of a day at Eichmond, the neap tide should be chosen, that 
is, when it is hi^ water at London-bridge at six a.m. It will then be 
high water at Kichmond between eight and nine in the moming, 
with but little tide: you may then commence at nine, and continue 
to fish till seven, when it YnR be flood, and you will then have the 
best hour's fishing of the whole day." — (Hofland*s " British Angler.") 
Of the steamers we need say little. Many boats leave the metropolis 
in the morning, and reach Richmond in about two hours. The railway^ 
whose bridge crosses the Thames here, affords a much quicker but £u: 
less agreeable transit. 

Ideworth, wiih its picturesque ivy-mantled church tower, is next 
reached. And now, a few words as to Thames fishing. The salmon has 
been driven fi?om the river by the gas-works and steam navigation ; 
though many were taken formerly of a peculiarly fine quality, at Mort- 
lake, Isleworth, and other places. " Richmond ana Kew afford some good 
swims, in which barbel, roach, dace, &c. are taken. From Richmond to 
Isleworth there is good percn fishing. Except when the tide is flow- 
ing, roach and dace may be taken aln^ost all the way from Richmond- 
bridge to Kew-bridge, by angling off the towing-path." — (Carpenter's 
** Angler^s Assistant.") 

' JSion House and grounds, the seat of the Duke of Northumberland, 
are seen by retracing our course to the river, which appears to unite 
with the gardens. The mansion, built on the site of an Augustine 
monastery, by the Protector Somerset, became the residence of Lady 
Jane Grey, who was conducted fix)m hence to the Tower. The groun<fe 
form a fine lawn, extending from Isleworth to Brentford. 
' Kevhbridge, of seven stone arches, completed in 1789, was sold some 
years since for 22,000?. A little higher on the Middlesex bank is Brent- 
ford, the county town, where members of Parliament are elected. Here 
the Brent falls into the Thames. The town is a long, stra^Hng street, 
which Qeorffe II. liked from its resemblance to "Yarmany." Kew 
lies across uie bridge. The church stands upon Kew-green : it was 
greatly enlarged through the munificence of King William IV., after 
whose decease, in 1838, nearly 5000?. were found to have been set aside for 
the completion of the work. In the church is buried the King's brother, 
the duke of Cambridge, the youngest son of George III. In me church- 
yard are buried Meyer, Zoffany and Gainsborough, the distinwi^ed. 
painters. Adjoining Kew-green is the residence of the Duchess of 
Cambridge. The old red brick " Palace" was occupied by Queen: Oiar- 
lotte as a nursery for her children ; and here she expired in 1818: The 
Pagoda was designed ia imitation of the Chinese Taa in 1757 ; it consists 
of ten stories, 163 feet in height. There are several other omamentaJ. 
buildings in the grounds ; besides an observatory, used for some tiine 
by the British Association for the advancement of Science. The Botaxiic 
hardens at Kew are open to the public from one till six every day^, 
the entrance being from Kew-green. The new Palmhouse is per- 
haps the finest in Europe; its total length is 362ft. 6in. ;stbe rib 
and columns are of wrought iron, and the roof is glazed wiSi slieet 
glass, slightly tinged with green ; the floor is of perforated cast ' iroix, 
under which are laid the pipes, &c. for warming with hot water ; 
and the smoke is conveyed from, the furnaces by a flue, 47^ feet, to an 
ornamental shaft or tower, 60 feet in height. The cost of this magnifi.- 
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INTJOUOK OF FALM-HOUSSi KBW. 

ceut PaJm-house has been upwards of 30,000^. The gardens are visited 
by many thousand persons every season; and, under the judicious 
<nu:ator8hip of Sir W. J. Hooker, have been greatly extended and im- 
proved:— 

So sits enthroned in y^etable pride 

Imperial Kew, by Ttiames's glistening side; 

Obedient sails from realms wiftirrowed bring* 

For her the unnamed progeny of spring. 

Among the rarities here, is a weeping willow, raised from that which 
overslmdowed Napoleon's tomb at St. Helena ; the Egyptian papyrus ; 
the bread-firuit tree from the South Sea Islands ; the cocoa-nut, coflfee, 
-and cow-trees; the banana and cycas (sago) ; the gigantic tussack grasSy 
&c. In short, a more delightful addition has not of late been made to 
the public recreation than in the extension of the Boyal Botanical 
Gardens at Kew. 

Next is the handsome three-arched iron bridge, which, diverging 
from the Bichmond Railway, carries the loop line fixjm Barnes across 
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the Thames to Smallberry-green, and within a short distance of the 
Horticultural Society's gardens. 

Chismck, with its church, tower, and spire, lies next. Here are the | 
remains of Kent, the gardener; Lord Macartney and Chardin, the | 
travellers; Ralph, the architectural critic; Loutherbourg, the painter; | 
Hogarth, with an epitaph by Garrick; and Mary, Countess of Faulcon- | 
berg, daughter of Oliver Cromwell; and here, too, is the Duke of 
Devonshire's Palladian Villa, where Fox died, in 1806, and Canning, 
in 1827. 

After passing Chiswick, on the Middlesex bank, and Mortlake, on the 
Surrey side, we reach 

Hammersmith Stbspensi&nrbridge, completed by W. T. Clarke, in 
1827, at a cost of about 80,000^. Unlike other suspension-bridges, this 
has part of the roadway supported on, and not hanging from, the main 
chains. On the Surrey side, a number of elegant villas form New 
Barnes. The church of the old village is one of the most ancient in I 
the neighbourhood of London ; and at the manoz^ouse lived Jacob I 
Tonson, who built here a gallery for the portraits of the celebrated Kit i 
CatOub. 

Putney has an ancient churdi, with Bie^op West's beautiful chapel, I 
in the style of Henry the Seventh's, at Westminster. The Bishop and : 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, contemporaries, were both natives of | 
Putney ; the father of one being a baker, and of the other, a blacksmith, i 
Both fell victims to Henry the Eighth ; Cromwell was oeheaded, and I 
Bishop West died of grief at the loss of his sovereign's &vour. Gibbon I 
the historian was also bom at Putnev, and went to school at Kingston. 
In the village is the College for Civil Engineers. The river now takes 
a sharp turn, and we soon reach 

Fvlnam, which is the great fruit and kitchen garden, north of the 
Thames, for the supply of London. The churdi is of stone, and has a 
stone tower of the 14th century, which, a few years sinoe, was restored,, 
and in part rebuilt, under the able superintendence of Mr. G. Godwin, 
E.B.S. This church and churchyard have been the burial-place of aU the 
prelates of the See of London since the Restoration, except Bishop Por- 
teus. The manor-house of Fulham has been the palace of the Bishops of 
London from the seventh century ; the preselit house is of brick, and 
was in part built in the rieign of Henry VII. ; and the grounds are 
surrounded. by a moat. In a small house, near the church, and facing 
the river, died Theodore Hook, the popular novelist. 

Pviney Bridge, with the twin villages of Fulham and Putney, is next 
reached. The bridge is of wood, and was erected in 1729, by subscrip- 
tion. Alongside the piles, for about two hours before low water, some 
large roach may be taken. 

Vremome House lies at a short distance above Battersea Bridge, on 
the right bank : the mansion was formerly the elegant villa of L#ord 
Cremome, who had here a fine collection of Italian and Flemish pic- 
tures ; and adjoining was the residence of Dr. Hoadley (brother of the 
Bishop), the author of the " Suspicious Husband." Cremome has been 
converted into a place of public entertaininent, for which the grounds are 
admirably adapted ; and shoals of company are landed here from steam- 
boats. The gardens have all the dehghts of Vauxhall, without the 
costliness. ^ j 
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BaUersea Bridge is next reached ; it was built of wood, in 1771, and 
is altogether unworthy of its position across a river spanned by some 
of the finest bridges in the world. The village of Battersea is chiefly 
remarkable for ite association with Lord Bolingbroke, who was born in 
the family mansion here, and who lies beneath a stately tomb in the 
church. In a parlour of the mansion. Pope wrote his ^' Essay on Man." 
A very picturesque "Decorated" church has been erected at Lower 
Battersea. 

Battersea is noticeable as the first fishing-station : formerly Blacks 
friars and Westminster-bridges were fovourite places of resort, but 
various causes have driven the fish farther up the river. Good roach 
and dace-fishing may be had during July, August, September, and 
October, from a boat fastened to the piles of Battersea-bridge ; and the 
same kind of fishing may also be had at Putney-bridge* Two hours 
before and one after flood are the best periods for these stations. Ajnong 
Thames fish, trout are few in number ; pike and jack are more nume- 
rous ; and the following fish are abundant in aU parts of the Thames, 
from Battersea-bridge upwards, viz. perch, barbel, chub, eels, lampreys, 
flounders, roach, da^, gudgeons, bleak, pope, rufle, and minnows ; smd, 
in some places, fine carp and tench are taken. In the rich alluvial soil 
of Battersea, flreat (quantities of asparagus are grown. 

Chdaea^ witn its nver-side walk, is enlivened by the crowds flocking 
to its steajnboat piers ; but its olden celebrity is well nigh forgotten, and 
the buns are nearly as rare as the china. Sir Thomas More*s house 
was taken down more than a century ago by Sir Hans Sloane ; but 
there is the old church whither the Chancellor went : at one angle of 
the churchyard is Sloane's mystic egg-and-serpent tomb. Near the 
Hospital is the famous Botanic Garden of the Apothecaries Company, 
founded by Sir Hans, whose statue is in the grounds, as well as a pair 
of guardian cedars. 

Vhdsea Hospital is next seen to the right, extending dOO feet in 
length — a noble monimient of national munificence and gratitude. In 
1833^ its stately gardens, which had long been closed to the public, 
were re-opened for their gratification. The Hospital and its soldier 
pensioners should be seen; the chapel and hall, with their war^tandards 
and paintings, are also worth inspection. To the benevolent Sir Stephen 
Fox is attributed the building of this Hospital: — ^'^No matter," says 
Faulkner, "with whom the idea may have originated, whether with 
him, with his master (Charles U.), or with NeU Gwynne, it is certain 
that but for his exertions the project would have come to nothing." 
Opposite the Hospital terrace is " the Bed House," about 60 yanis 
west of which, Caesar is believed, by some antiquaries, to have forded 
the Thames. Here an iron bridge is in course of construction: it will 
be of novel and picturesque design, altogether unlike any other Thames 
bridge ; and will lead directly to Battersea-park. 

Vauxhall Bridge, communicating with Mlilhank, is next reached: it 
had four successive engineers — ^Dodd, Bentham, Bennie, and Walker. 
It is of iron, with stone piers, has nine arches, and cost upwards of 
300^00^. The width of the river is here 900 feet It was commenced 
in 1811, and opened in 1816. 

VauxhaU Gardens^ higher up, merit passing notice, though rather for 
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their older celebrity than their present fortune : their fame is upwards 
of a century and a half old ; but all recollections of Sir Samuel More- 
land, by whom the gardens were originally planted, of Addison and. 
Steele's Vauxhall, and Hogarth and Hayman's pictures, have been swept 
away by the insatiate demands for novelty. 

We are now beginning to escape from the smoke of the great town ; 
but tall chimneys still mreaten us occasionally with their blackening 
clouds. To the leffc are steam-boat piers; and dose by a not unpic- 
turesque windmill is the landing-place for passengers by the South.- 
Westem and Bichmond, Windsor, and Staines Railways. 

The Penitentiary, at Millbank, was built some thirty years since, at a 
cost of half a million, for the industrial reform of prisoners : the prison 
is octagonal in form, and incloses about eighteen acres. To the right 
is a healthier indication — ^a vast extent of buildings, which have sprung 
tip almost within the present century, upon a site hitherto a waste. 
Such is, in part, the city of palace-houses, to which has been given 
the nom de circonstance of Belgravia. 

Lamheth Palace, on the opposite side of the river, is, in many respects, 
the most interesting antiquarian pile in the suburbs. Its lofty gateway 
towers are fine specimens of early brickwork, as is also the Prison 
House of the Lollards. This has been for more than six centuries 
the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and, as each primate 
has kept the establishment in repair, or added to its appurtenances, 
it presents a rare aspect of stately grandeur ; the well-timbered grounds, 
too, aid its picturesqueness, as seen from the river. Within its patri- 
archal shade is the old parish church of Lambeth, with a tower of the 
time of Edward IV., lately restored; and the body of the church 
rebuilt in 1862. 

The New Houses of Parliament, with their river front, upwards of 
800 feet in length, are seen to great advantage from this point. The 
" New Palace," as it is termed, will eventusdly be a truly magnificent 
pile, induding ancient Westminster Hall in the plan. To the right is 
Westminster Abbey, built, by the way, upon a close fine san<5 and 
secured only by its very broad, wide-spreading foundations. The 
church and its richly-decorated chapel of Henry Vn. are fine archi- 
tectural studies; and the monimients of kings, warriors, statesmen, 
philosophers, and poets, which it enshrines, must ever render it dear to 
finglish memories. 

WegtmiThster Bridge has been an expensive job from first to last, 
liabelye, the architect, states the quantity of stone contained in it to be 
nearly double that employed in St. Paul's Cathedral. It was opened 
in 1767; and its repair within the last forty years has cost nearly half 
a million of money! The balus traded parapet was removed in 1846. 
IsSt, Barry, by the way, has proposed to substitute for this patcbed-tip 
stone bridge a five-arched iron structure, in the Gothic style, and of 
light and graceful design. 

We next reach the mansions in Whitehall-gardens, among which that 
of Sir Bobert Pe6l rarely fails to attract attention. In this locality was 
the ancient Palace of Whitehall, a royal abode from 1630 to 1697, 
when the whole was burned, except the Banqueting-house, now remain- 
ing ; and which, though used as a chapel, has never been consecrated. 
In Whitehall-yard, adjoining, is the United Service Museum, which may 
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be inspected gratuitously every day, by the introduction of an order 
from Br member of the institution. 

N&rthwmberland Houie and Gardens are next passed : their front is 
modem, the only ancient part of the mansion being the centre of the 
Strand front, of the time of James I. 

The Hungerford Suspension Bridge communicates with Huncerford* 
market — a noble provision for pubuc convenience, but ill-requited by 
public patronage : the design is cleverly adapted from a Boman market. 
At Hungerford is the great focus of the Thames steam navigation ; it 
being calculated that upwards of a million persons embark and land at 
this point annually. The Suspension-bridge, by Brunei, is a fine speci- 
men of mechanical skill : it consists of two brick piers in the liaJian 
style, over which are carried the chains, forming a triple span, the 
central one being 676^ feet, or 110 feet wider than the Menai-bridge ; 
the length between the abutments is 1352 feet ; weight of the bridge 
700,000 tons ; the viaduct being twenty-eight feet above high water, or 
three feet higher than the crown of the centre arch of Watmoo-bridge, 
The toll is one half-penny at either end for foot passengers only. 

The Addphi Terrace is another instance of what individual taste and 
liberality have done towards the embellishment of the metropolis ; the 
prospect frx>m this point is indescribably beautiful. We must not pass 
over iJie richly ornamented Water-gate on the terrace &icing the end of 
Buckingham-street ; this was the work of Inigo Jones, and is all that 
remains of the princely mansion of the Duke of Buckingham — ^telling of 
the pageant splendour of the Thames in the olden time. In the last 
house towards the river, on the east side of Buckingham-Street, lodged 
Peter the Great, 

The Shot Tower, to the left of Waterloo-bridge, exceeds in archi- 
tectural beauty many of our public structures, and nas been pronouneed 
finer than the monument of Wren. 

WcUerloo Bridge, pronounced by Canova to be the finest structure of 
the kind in the world, now claims our notice. It was conmienoed in 
1809, and opened with ereat ceremony, on the anniversary of the bottle 
of Waterloo, in 1817, by George IV., then Prince Begent, and the 
Duke of Wellington. !Each of its nine arches is 120 feet span, and its 
level line of roadway is the perfection of bridge-bidlding ; it cost more 
tiian a million of money, a larger sum than the expense of building St. 
Paul's, the Monument, and nine of our finest metropolitan lurches. , 

Somerset House is next reached, and its Venetian firont is of stiiking 
magnificence ; whilst its balustraded terrace forms a charming prome- 
na&, and affords a most enlivening prospect of the river. Somerset 
House is Sir William Chambers's noblest work, and cost upwards of 
half a million sterling. The east wing consists of the buildings for 
^ King's College," and the west wing is being enlarged for the Inland 
Bevenue Offices. 

The Teraple Gardens lie just above — a greftn spert in a desert of brick 
and mortar ; they are historically commemorated by Shakspeare, in his 
* Henry VI.," pt. 1, whierein were plucked the two emblems under 
whicsh the houses of York and Lancaster depopulated half the country, 
l^e Ifemple, with its beautifully restored round church, and its count- 
less associations with great names, is one of the most £unou3 
London localities. East of the garden, a red brick and stone pile 
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of building in the Tudor style, but ill assorts with the rest of the 
present Temple buildings, but carries the mind's eye back to the 
* brieky towers" of the Templars. 

Ths OUv 0<M-Work8y just beyond Blackfriars-bridge, nearly occupy 
the site of the ancient sanctuary of Whitefriars, the Ajsatia of James 
the First's day, repeopled by Scott, in his ** Fortunes of Nigel." 

Blackfriars Brieve is next reached. Its repair has been a very costly 
business, and the lover of architecture will scarcely forgive the en- 
gineer for his removal of the graceftd balustrades, and suhstitution 
of a solid parapet. It was built 1760-70, of Portland stone, and with 
too great a de^vity of road, which rendered tiiese alterations indis- 
pensable. Although upwards of 300,000^. has been expended upon this 
bridge, its stability is very questionable. 

Im City Steam Pier, east of Blackfriars Bridge, is the most important 
aocommodEition of its class : it has no pretension to ornament ; but, as 
a convenience for the many thousand passengers who embark and land 
at this point, is of importance. 

St. PanTs Cathedrcd, with its proudly swelling dome, and its beau- 
tiful clock towers, next arrests our attention : the dome is, however, 
better seen fi^>m Blackfiiars Brid^, where it appears in impressive 
contrast with the less harmonious oody of the building. The cross is 
360 feet in height from the pavement of the nave of the church, and 
18 level with Jack Straw's Castle Tavern, on Hampstead Heath. 

Soutkwarh Bridge is a wonder of our iron age. It was cast at Rother- 
ham, in Yorkshire, and its construction was begun in 1814, and com- 
pleted in 1819. Its solid ribs, segmental pieces, tie-braces, sockets, and 
wedges, are seen to advantage from the nver ; the arches, by the way, 
rise and fall about an inch within the usual range of atmospheric tem- 
perature. 

From London Bridge to Whitefriars was formerly occupied by the 
*'inns" or town houses of great men, whose names are now affixed to 
lanes and wharves. Thus, we have Cold Harbour, a tenement in the 
reign of Edward II. ; Trig, where the Abbot of Chertsey had his City 
mansion ; Baynard's, from Baynard Castle, where Shakspeare has laid 
scene vii. act iii. of his ** Richard III. ;" and several others. 

At Queenhithe (anciently a Saxon haven,) and Dowgate (where stood 
one of the Eoman gates), customs were paid by ships resting ; and 
near here the ancient Walbrook, or river of wells, runs into the Thames. 
Jn the church at Queenhithe (St. Michael's) rest the remains of the 
good Sir Bichard "WTiittington ; and, emblematical of the hithCy the vane 
of the church is a gilt ship, the hull of which will hold a bushel of 
com. The Three <>anes was the Royal wine-wharf, and the Vintrie 
the vast wine-house and vaults, in times when the best foreign wine 
was sold at 12<f. a gallon. 

SairU Saviour'*9 Churchj on the opposite bank, is here seen to possess 
much of the ^andeur of a cathedral : from its lofty pinnacled tower, 
160 feet high. Hollar drew his celebrated view of London. It has a set 
of 12 bells, the whole of which are not rung, owing to the alleged 
insecurity of the tower. A great portion of the bank, thence to the 
Southwark Bridge, is occupied by Barclay and Perkins's brewhouse 
including the site of the Globe Theatre. 

FiaknKPfigeri HaU occupies a granite platform at the north-west 
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single of London Bridge ; the river front having an arcade and terrace, 
above "which rises the Grecian Ionic Hall. In delightful situation, 
elegance of design, and capaciousness and convenience, tms edifice equals, 
if not eclipses, the other City Companies' Halls. Westward are the 
steam-boat piers, where a fleet of steamers ply throughout the day. 

LoTwion Bridge itself is unrivalled in the world, in " the perfection of 
proportion, and the true greatness of simplicity." We shall not look 
through the vista of eight centuries, during which a bridge or mode of 
commuiiication has existed between the City and the opposite bank, in 
this locality, but content ourselves with stating that the new Bridge is 
at about 100 feet higher up the river than 9ie old one. Of its five 
arches, the centre one, 152 feet 6 inches span, and 37 feet 6 inches rise, 
is, p^jiaps, the largest elliptical arch ever attempted. The piers and 
abutments stand upon platforms of timber resting upon piles about 20 
feet lon g; and the masonry is from eight to ten feet below the bed of the 
river, utfe roadway, too, is 52 feet in width. The vast work was besun 
in 1824 ; the foundation-stone laid in 1825, in the presence of the mte 
Duke of York ; and the bridge was opened^jvith great state, bv Kinff 
William lY. and Queen Adelaide^ in 18^1. The cost of the Bridge and 
approaches nearly reached a milhon and a half of money. The latter 
are very fine, especially the roadway leading into the heart of the 
City, where a statue of King William has been set up to commemorate 
the " opening" event. 

Xiodking eastward from the parapet of London Bridge^ the pro^ct 
giveB rise to a train of reflection somewhat diflerent from that which 
we enjoy in the view above bridge. The full tide of human being* 
which pours past us well bespeaks the life of the busy town, 

Where, neith Bke haste, throagh several ways they run, 
Some to undo, aad some to be undone. 

Beneath us runs the river, another emblem of fleeting life; and before 
lis lie fleets of steamers and forests of masts, alike indicative of life's 
dianges and chances. Meditation upon such a spot is, however, Hk^ 
snow in harvest; so descend we to the pier to the left, and enter one of 
the steamers. As you look upward to the streaming throne upon ^e 
bridge— «t the distant river throng the arches — and the lofty orcfaiteo- 
tural front of the Adelaide Hotel— the scene is very exciting. 

The Monument, with its caged gallery, and its cap of flaming gold, 
soon attracts your attention ; and you regret that the re-buildSng of . 
London Bridge should have left below so picturesque a church-tower 
as that of St* Magnus. There is an interestu^ anecdote of the gilt* 
bracket clock of flus church : it was tiie gift of Sir Charles Dun- 
comb, ia 1700, and cost 485^. Sir Charles, it appears, when a poor 
boy, had once to wait upon London Bridge a considerable time for 
liis master, whom he missed, through not knowing the hour: he 
then vcywed that if ever he became successful in the world, he would 
give to St. Magnus* church a public clock, that passengers might see 
the time of day ; and the dial proves the fulfilment of this vow. 

J5iZ^i5wrA7<rie— which haa been a gate, or quay, for eight centuries 
but a fish-market for only one and a half-— is denoted by a fleet of fish- 
ing smacks. The Market has been rebuilt, with a handsome river 
front. Hard by is the new Coal Exchange, with a circular tower : 
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BILLINGSGATE. 



in fligging for the foundation, the remains of a fine Boman villa 
were unearthed. The opposite bank is occupied with lofky piles of 
warehpuses, and the church of Saint Olave ; the latter burnt to the 
walls in 1843, but since restored. 

The Custom Housey immediately below Billingsgate, is next seen, with 
its noble esplanade, or quay, reminding us how many opportunities have 
been lost of embanking the river with pubhc walks — ^from the plans of 
Wren to those of Sir Frederick Trench, John Martin, and Hiomas 
Allom. The Custom House, by the way, is the fifth built near or upon 
this site within as many centuries : from first to last, the present edifice 
has cost more money than St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The Church with a flying steeple in the rear of the Custom House is 
St. Dunstan's-in-the East, of which Wren, the architect, was very {»>oud, 
though it is a copy of a church-tower at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Tower of London is next reached : it was used as a royal palace 
.and a state prison from the reign of Stephen to that of Charles II.j who- 
last held his court here ; but stete prisoners have been confined here in 
our time. The^Tower is a remarkable monument of the past, yet not to 
its advantage ; " for the images of the children of Edward IV., of Anne 
Bolejrn, and Jane Grey, and of the many innocent victims murdered in 
the times of despotism and tyranny, pass like dark phantoms before 
the mind." The gateway of the " Bloody Tower," through which these 
victims were often conveyed, is seen from the river : and the " Tower 
Gims" are fired from the terrace. An architectural restoration of the 
Tower is now in progress : its armouries and jewels are very pippular as 
public sights, being visited by more than 60,000 persons annuaLw. 

A national holiday, by the way, is very gaily observed in t)pe Pool. 
The river-side church-towers have their flags hoisted, as have th* vessels 
in the river, many of which are dressed from stem to stem. 
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St. Katherine's Docks, next to the Tower, occupy 24 acres, and were 
constructed about twenty years since, employing 2500 men for two years: 
ships of 700 tons burden can enter at any time of the tide — a desidera- 
tum first accomplished in these docks. Baron Dupin says of his visit to 
the wine vaults here : " Lights are distributed to the travellers who pre- 
pare to visit these cellars, as if they were setting out to visit the cata- 
combs of Naples or of Eome." 

The London Docks lie next : they cover thirty-four acres. Among 
their prodigies are the great Tobacco Warehouse, which covers nearly 
five acres of ground ; and the vaults, in which can be stowed more than 
65,000 pipes of wine and spirits. 

On the opposite bank are ranges of wharves and warehouses, factories, 
&c., and in their rear is Bermondsey, once the site of a rich monastery, 
but now intersected by railways. 

The Thames Tunnd is next reached, and, if you please, you can be 
landed at the Pier, near the Tunnel, and wait for the next steamer. 
The stupendous tunnel was opened in 1843, with a demonstration of 
triumph, and a proud day it was for Brunei, the engineer. Its length is 
1140 feet ; it cost upwards of 600,000?. ; and, probably, would not have 
been completed but for the interest of the late Buke of Wellington, who 
regarded the design as practicable from the first. The great invention 
was the shield apparatus, a series of cells, in which, as the miners worked 
at one end, the oricklayers built at the other, the top, sides, and bottom 
of the Tunnel ! With all the perils of the engineerinff, but seven lives 
were lost in the work, whereas forty men were killed in building the 
present London Bridge. As an exhibition the Tunnel has been very 
profiitable ; and a fancy feir is held in it yearly. Close by the Surrey 
shaft of the Tunnel is seen JRotherhithe Church, where lies buried Prince 
Lee Boo, of the story-books. 

The West India Docks extend across the northern extremity of the 
lale of Boffs, from Blackwall to Limehouse. A portion of the Docks is 
sho^vn in me Print, with the City-canal above it. 

DEPTFORD. 

Beptford, with the Eoyal Victualling-office, Arsenal, and Dockyard, 
lies opposite : here ships have been built since the reign of Henry Y IIL ;: 
here Baleigh spread his cloak for Queen Elizabeth to walk upon ; hence 
sailed- the fleet which, aided by storm and temi)est, destroyed the 
Spasiish Armada; here, too, Peter the Great worked with the ship- 
buildets, and spoiled John Evelyn's garden-hedge by being wheeled 
through it in a barrow. Some marvels of machmery are to be seeii 
here, &om the building of ships to the making of biscuits. Upon the 
ate of Peter's frolic is "Czar-street." Just above the Dockyard is 
iiuKyred the Drecuhicmght, a hospital-ship for sailors of every country 
a^ colour ; and in another part of the river we may see the Seaman's 
iloactrog Church. The Dreadmmght huge old ship-of-war fought at 
Tnu&Jgar, and captured a Spanish three-decker. But her 98 guns are 
changed for beds to accommodate 400 suffering sailors ; her decks have 
becoone wards, her cabins surgeries ; and now, hke an aged warrior, she 
rests upon her former exploits and glory, having left battle and carnage 
for peace and philanthropy. 
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GBEENWICH. 

Greenwich^ with its naval Palace-Hospital, next appears ; its base 
washed by the Thames, and its noble domes backed by well-wooded 
hills, from which rises the Observatory, with its vaned cupolas; the 
town, with its churches, lying sheltered upon the river-bank. The 
Palace, built by Wren, is very properly named after those Sovereigns 
in whose reiga the several portions were built: the first wing upon, 
the right is Charles the Second's, by whom the Hospital was hegun — 
a redeeming act in his dissolute life. Next is King William the Tliird's 
building, with vestibule and cupola ; and the Fainted Hall, a noble 
naval gallery, visited by more than one hundred thousand persons 
annualfy : the ceiling was painted by Thomhill, at 21, per yard. Pacing 
the above, with corresponding dome, is Queen Mary's building, con- 
taining the chapel ; while on the left, and opposite to Charles the 
Second's, is Queen Anne's ; and in the back-ground is the Naval Asy- 
lum, and a " Model Frigate," planted in the grass-plot, to familiarize 
the boys of the Hospit«d schools with the working of a ship-of-war. 




G&ESNWICU HOSPITAL. 



Below the Chapel and the Picture-gallery are the Dining Halls, where 
1700 pensioners sit down daily to their meals; whilst 1000 more live 
in the Infirmary and beyond the walls. On Monday and Friday, the 
Painted Hall and Chapel may be seen without fee ; on other days, 
threepence is charged for admission to each. Greenwich-park is, cer- 
tainly, the most picturesque domain near London ; and if you mount 
the hill which luua lately lost its " one tree," you have a fine view of 
the silver river east and west. The Observatory is only to be seen 
by an Admiralty order. The spire on the eastern turret has a ^'Timo 
I^," by which the commanders of vessels in the Thames set their 
chronometers. At five minutes before one o'clock, the ball is raised 
half-way up the vane spire ; at two minutes before one ihe ball rises 
to the top ; and, as the instnmient tells to the moment the hour of 
one, the ball faUs. Above the Hospital is the quaintrfeatured house 
in which the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, with their brother Edward, 
are said to have been bom : — 
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On Thames*! banks In silent thought we stood. 
Where Greenwich smiles upon tiie silver flood. 
Struck with the seat that gave Eliza birth. 

Before we leave Greenwich, we miiBt look at its extensive steam-boat 
piers, and its noble esplanade. 

The Ide of Dogs lies across the river : it was originally the Isle of 
Backs, from the great number of wild fowl on it ; and it is one of the 
richest spots of ground in the kingdom. It is now nearly covered with 
&otorie8. 

BlacktoaUf with its handsome railway terminus, lies next ; and just 
beyond it, the river Lea debouches into the Thames. To the lai^ 
taverns here, and at Greenwich, epicures flock, from May to August, to 
eat the delicious little Whitebait, caught in glittering shoals in the Beach, 
and directly netted out of the river into ttie frying-pan. A more im- 
portant thing to be noticed at Blackwall is the vast extent of iron ship- 
building carried on here— an art of construction but of twenty years* 
growtii : these are mostly steamers of the largest class. Blackwall, in 
consequence of the winding of the Hiames, is nearly eight miles from 
the C^ty. although less than half that distance by land. Here are the 
East Inoia Docks, wherein was first exhibited the CSiinese Junk, the 
first ever brou^t to this country, and a rare contrast with the beauti- 
fiiUy built Indiamen and other vessels in the docks. Here, too, by the 
way, is a cast-iron wharf, in which more than 900 tons of metal have 
been used. 

The statistics of steamers may be dry matters to some ; but what a 
change has come over their construction since the first steam-boat, the 
Thames, 90 tons, left the river for Margate, in the year 1816, and when 
persons scarcely dare trust themselves in her for fear of explosions ! 
Hien the passage was made in ten or twelve hours ; now it occupies 
half the time, including the passing through the Pool. The old Margate 
sailing-packets occasionally were thirty and thirty-six hours on the same 
voyage. In 1816, also, the first steam-boat upon the Gravesend station 
commenced running ; and in the preceding year (1814) a steam-boat 
had been employed between London and Bichmond. Next came the 
iron steamers, which are superior to wooden boats, being much lighter, 
not so deep in the water, less expensive, and free from risk of dry-rot. 
A great portion of Blackwall and the Isle of Dogs is occupied in thig 
buuding trade— with its clanking boiler-works, and its Cydopean 
foundries, and engineering shops, in which steam is the primwnb mobile. 
Then, what a range of size have these steamers — ^from the huge war- 
vessel to the halQ)enny " bread and butter boats," which flit about above 
bridge from the City to Chelsea. 

WOOLWICH. 

The North Woolwich Railway terminus and pier lie just above the river 
Lea ; beyond it, the river Boding, 38 miles long, from Dunmow, flows 
into the Thames. Opposite this point is Woolwich, with its Dockyard, 
Arsenal, Botunda, &c. ; its garrisons of 3000 men, horse and foot, and its 
4000 ship artisans. The characteristics of Woolwich, as seen from the 
river, are " the long lines of walls, the close-pressed tide-gates, with the 
bows of many a n(S>le vessel towering proudly over them from their 
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docks, like sea-monarchs on their thrones, looking down in scorn on 
the river waves ; the high heaps of timber ; the huge-coiled cables ; the 
church-tower in the background ; the heavy lighters crowded along the 
shore; the light, raking craft, with pennants long-streaming in the 
wind ; the well-manned W)ats, pulled hither and thither by sturdy hands, 
with an occasional portly form and cocked hat in the stem-eheets; the 
sun glittering with a playful brightness on the many eye-like windows 
that break the monotony of what otherwise would look like slate-roofed 
bams belonging to some giant farm-house ; the gloomy hulks moored 
along the £ore, with the waters dashing sullenly against the chains 
that nold them ; all telling us that we are sweeping by that ancient 
dockjrard, and those famous ship-buHding slips, where Enffland stores 
the lightning and foi^ges the thunder-bolts which have enabled her to 
acquire and keep the rule of the main." 

Woolwich, with its cannon foundry, its barracks, its military rep<wi- 
tory, its rotunda (the great national military curiosity-shop), its 
dockyard, and giant shears for lifting in or out the masts of the lai^est 
vessels, its field of anchors, and its many-ribbed vessels on the supSy 
conveyB a stirring picture of the elements of the power and wealth of 
''Old England." Among the late additions to this vast establishmeat 
are two dry docks, to contain vessels 300 and 400 feet long. 

Just above Charlton Pier is moored the Yenui frigate, in which lads 
are trained for the sea service by the Marine Society. 

We must now say a little of tiie river, the great depth of which insures 
London vast advantages as a shipping port. Even at ebb-tide there 
are 12 or 13 feet of water in the fexr way of the river above Greenwich ; 
the mean range of the tides at London-bridge is about 17 feet ; of the 
highest spring-tides, about 22 feet. Up to Woolwich, the river is navi- 
gable for ships of any burden ; to Bkuskwall, for those of 1400 tons ; 
still the navigation is intricate and delicate ; and it is calculated that 
500 persons are annually drowned in the Thames, one third of the 
number being in the Pool. The depth of the river is constantly main- 
tained by steam dredging-engines, consisting of iron frumes, with 
buckets and cutters made to descend into the water ; and they cut and 
ilirow up clay, gravel, &c. Before the application of steam, froia 
60,000^. to 80,000^. were fruitlessly expended in attemps to deepen the 
rivBrat Blaekwall; and the sediment off Woolwich Dockyaid had so 
ax2cnmulated that, by the old method, it would have taken five years and 
162,0001?. to remove it. 

The laid Bir Anthony Carlisle, the physician, has left us this nice 
bundle of ^foctofor tiie " Health of Towns" agitators :— " The ebb and 
flow of the tides in the river, and the regurgitation of fresh "Water, 
deposit on the exposed banks a large portion of the filth produced in the 
metropolis, and subject to evaporation along the wide spaces of the 
borders of the river. As the sea-water does not ascend through the 
town, a large portion of ^e Thames -water charged with filth must pass 
and repass the town at every tide, and deposit its sediments. -The 
shores of the river, as it ebbs through the town, are largely exposecL at 
low water, and exhibit banks of putrescent mud, which, in the sununer 
season, abounds with the larvae of gnats, which live upon and help to 
.consume the filth ; in fiwt, they are invaluable scavengers." With all 
the humorous clamour that has been raised against the Thames water 
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it should be recollected that with filtration — ^and this is attended to at 
the London Water Works — ^the Thames water is even purer than that 
procured immediately from a spring. The adulterating matters are, 
also, in some measure, decomposed by the vegetation of the bottom and 
sides of the Thames, a fact of great importaiice first explained by Mr. 
Brande, the chemist. Little more than a century ago it was believed, 
npon the authority of a F.E.S., that " the Thames water, taken up about 
Greenwich at low water, where it is free from all brackishness of the 
seai, and has in it all the fat and milage from the great city of Londop, 
makes very strong drink ;" and, again, that for sea-stores, " it will of 
itself alone, being carried to sea, ferment wonderfully ; and after its due 
purgations, and three times stinking (after which it continues sweet), it 
will be so strong that several sea commanders have told me it wmld 
hum, and has often fuddled tJieir vnarinersP 

We are now getting into pleasant country, though the Kentish bank 
has the advant^e of its Essex opposite neighbour. The first bend of 
the river, known as Gallion's Eeach, and distinguished by its buoys, 
placed by the Corporation of London for the use of Indiamen coming 
into port, is followed by Barking and Halfway Eeaches. Barking 
Creek, on the left, opens from the Thames, and vessels can ascend it 
to the Essex town of Barking. At the extremity of Halfway Beacfa^ 
on the brink of the Kentish shore, is a little whitewashed pubfic-house, 
mid-way between London and Gravesend. 

Erithy with its picturesque " ivied spire," and its clustering cottages, 
is now in sight, backed by me wooded upland of Belvidere, The newly- 
erected Pier Hotel promises well for a visitor or sojourner in this rural, 
river-side retreat. Belvidere is a weU-appointed mansion, with a 
splendid gallery of Italian and Flemish pictures, and graa&j slopes and 
massive foliage, with occasional peeps at the shining river, will amply 
repay the visit. Cherries, the pet fruit of Kent, are sent to London 
in great quantities from Erith. 

Purfket lies on the Essex coast, nearly opposite Erith : here Queen 
Elizabeth planted the standard of Englaoid when the Spanish Annada 
threatened our shores. The low-roofed grey buildings contain many 
tons of gunpowder, stowed there by Government for the army and navy, 

Greenhime^ on the Kentish bank, is next reached: it is a picturesque 
group of red brick cottages, tall chalk cliffs, backed by the dark woods 
of Swanscombe. From this point, June 19, 1845, sailed Sir John 
Franklin's Expedition, the Erebus and Terror steam-ships, for the 
Polar Seas; and whose absence to this day is a subject of painful 
public anxiety. There is a landing pier at Greenhithe, as well as 
at Erith. 

Ingress Abbey y Mr. Harmer's fine seat, lies beyond Erith, opposite 
West Thurrock: it was built from the stone of old London-bridge, a 
material seasoned by many centuries. The Ingress grounds are very 
delightful. The chalk-pits here furnish annualfy many thousand tons 
of mnts, which are shipped at once to Staffordshire, for its pottery, and 
even to China, for similar purposes. 

The Alms-Jumses beyond Ingress, with a handsome Gothic church, are 
a very interesting group ; on each side of the church is a range of 
dwellings, forming a ** happy port and haven" for poor residents who 
have attained the age of sixty, r^ r^r^n]^ 
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Northfleet lies next: its valley was once covered with water, and 
was once used by the Danes as a winter station for their navy. North- 
fleet presents to the river a precipitous face of chalk, picturesquely 
variegated with verdure and brushwood, sand and gravel. Here is 
Pitcher's extensive ship-building yard, whence many very fine merchant 
ttnd war ships, and steam-ships, have been launched j and in 1831 Mr. 
Pitcher constructed here a landing-jetty, at which more than 40,000 
persons were landed in one season for Gravesend, though they had to 
walk a mile. This success set the Gravesend Corporation to work, 
though they had long resisted the building of a pier, lest it should iniure 
the watermen. The Gothic tower and pier belong to Rosherville, a fairy 
compound of Vauxhall and the Zoological Gardens, in which the natural 
beauties of the spot have been turned to picturesque account for the 
jaded Londoner. Next are the Gravesend oaths, 

Fantastically set 
With cupola and minaret. 

GBAVESEND. 

Gravesend is now reached, and a strange assemblage of narrow streets 
and lanes, and spick-and-span new houses, it presents ; yet such as might 
be expected from its rapid increase — ^the population rose in ten years 
(1831 to 1841) from 9465 to 15,655 inhabitants. The traffic with the 
metropolis is astounding, nearly 400,000 persons having been landed at 
the two Gravesend piers in June, 1844, a season of low steam-boat 
fibres and fine weather. Of new villas, streets, and terraces, we have 
little to say; especially as the neighbourhood is thickly dotted with 
pleasant rural villages, and places to " go to ;*' whilst, from the foremost 
of them, Windmilliili, the prospect is very wide. On one side lie the 
town and the river — ^the ships and steamers betokening the anxieties of 
trade and City life. Turn round, and the eye roams over the fields 
of Kent, drinking repose and rural quiet. Utrum korum mavis ac- 
cipe. 

Across the river here, above half a mile wide, lies Tilbury Forty a 
place of note, from the time of Henry VIII. to that of Sheridan and 
Lis "Critic." The ferry fare is but 3<f., and visitors are admitted on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The fort originated in an old 
beacon tower of Richard II., which Henry VIII. enlarged. Charles II. 
erected the present fort, the oldest portion of which is the gateway 
or blockhouse: its armament consists of 60 dismounted guna, and a 
garrison of 60 invalided veterans ; the effective force being a corporal's 
guard, and a master-gunner; but, if necessary. Tilbury fcomd be armed 
and manned in a couple of hours by steamers, with stores and a garrison 
ftt)m Woolwich. A very circumstantial account of Queen Eliasabeth's 
Tisit to Tilbury in 1588 was printed at the time, and is in existence. 

Among the pleasant excursions from Gravesend is a visit to the 
Tillages of MfooTi, Chalk, Clif,Hoo, all which are shown in ^ Print 
-with the railway leading thereto. But the highest treat is a walk to 
Cobham, its haU, church, and college. Cobham HaU can be viewed only 
on Friday^ by tickets, to be obtained at Gravesend and Rochester; it is 
a fine Mizabethan mansion, in plan a half H, though not Improved 
by Inigo Jones's Corinthian pilasters. The HaU is famous for its pic- 
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tiires, including first-rate specimens of Titian, Paul Veronese, KeynoldB, 
Eubens, Vandyck, and Salvator Rosa. The church is hardly less famed 
for its ancient sepulchral brasses, remaining in numbers probably un- 
matched elsewhere. 

Another excursion is to Upnor Castle, and thence to Stroud^ Rochester^ 
and Chatham* The view from the summit of Stroud-hill over the 
whcde district, and the Medway, its shipping;, the dockyards and houses, 
the bridge, cathedral, castle, and distant heights, is full of interest and 
Tariety. Stroud has little to detain you, and, " in a long summer's day, 
you j^nR not cross the bridge before wandering about its wharves, which 
exhibit most picturesque groupings of the vessels at their moorings, and 
the castle rising from the cliffs, of which Calcott has painted a descriptive 
poem. The best views are at the north side of the bridge. The scene 
of the Medway from the crown of the bridge partakes a good deal of 
the character of the ^Lake District.* The time to see it to the best 
advantage is when the river is fuU, and the sun is setting behind the 
cfaalk heists, at the foot of which passed the pilgrim's ro£^ to Canter- 
bury." The most important natural feature of the place is the Medway, 
wbidh flows with great swiftness. The extent of !Uochester^s old walls 
may be traced in picturesque ruins, making pleasant ilower-gardens and 
walks for the inhabitants. Its natui*al advantages made the city a great 
£ghting-place, ^ving it the name of the " Kentishman's Castle," under 
all its mafrt^ers, Ilomansj Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Until iJie time 
of Edward the Fourth, its castle and walls were constantly in need of 
repair, all his royal predecessors besieging or defending the city by turns. 
The cathedral is one of the few specimens of churcn-buildiDg left by 
Gundulph, who built the Castle and the White Tower of London. 
The cathedral is remarkable for its highly-decorated early Norman west 
front, and its elegant " lancet" choir and transepts : the chancel is, also, 
good early English, and the crypt is very remarkable. The castle may 
be seen any day of the week, even Sunday. The main feature is Gun- 
dulph's keep, built under William Eufus. " Ascending and descending 
its corkscrew staircases — scrambling through its ruined passages — ex- 
ploring its dark rooms and cloisters — sketchmg the remnants of Norman 
mouldings which are here and there perceivable — ^reaching the battle- 
ments, and taking bird's-eye views of the three places (Stroud, Rochester, 
and Chatham) below — ^and all their features of interest, both on land 
and water, might well fill up a whole summer's day." 

A sixpenny guide-book, to be had at Rochester, tells the history of 
the fortress : its grand features are its twelve-feet thick walls, the orna- 
mented arched gateway, and the columns and arches of the chapel. The 
whole height of the interior (five stories) is best seen from the basement. 
The height of the tower, from the foundation, is 112 feet. A broad and 
deep ditch surrounded three sides, the Medway protecting the fourth. 
" An ancient castle was a sort of armed town on a small scale, with all 
kinds of provisions for feasting, residence, fighting, praying ; and 
Rochester still retains enough of its characteristic feature to enable us 
to identify many of its parts." To appreciate aU its picturesque points, 
you should pass all round the castle, both within and without its 
walls. Ascend to the summit, and let your eye wander up and down 
the beauteous valley of the Medway. See, on the one hand, Chatham, 
with its barracks, dockyard, and extensive fortifications-j4he naval and 
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